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Wednesday, Oct. 12th.—I effected a junction with an Englishman 
whom I found at Domo d’Ossola ; we mounted a char with one horse, 
and passed through a pleasant country, amongst fields of Indian corn 
and millet, and vines on trellises, by a most excellent road. The 
growth of the vines, the belfries and the low roofs, and some other par- 
ticulars, showed us that we were in Italy. We followed the course of 
the river Toce, which we crossed twice, the valley widening by degrees ; 
we passed some fine quarries of white marble, and came suddenly on 
the Lago Maggiore, at Fariolo. We did not stop there, but went ona 
little further to Baveno, where we put up. After dinner we walked by 
the margin of the lovely lake: it was a most delicious evening; there 
was a calm softness in the air, a transparency and purity in the light 
and colours, which I had not experienced on the lakes of Switzerland, 
or in any place which I had hitherto visited. I slept for the first 
time on a rustling bed, made of the thick husks in which the ears of 
the Indian corn are swathed. Some insect which I have never seen, 
nor ever heard before or since, kept up during the night a ceaseless 
ticking. 

Thursday, Oct. 13th.—We took a boat to the Borromean islands. 
The outward appearance of the palace on the Isola Bella is unfa- 
vourable; but.on entering it we found many good rooms floored with 
a beautiful stucco, and many good pictures. The basement story is 
in the rustic or grotesque style; the effect is excellent ; in the heats of 
summer it must be a cool and agreeable retreat: in the quiet lake 
under the window the quiet fish (many of them are of a large size) 
glide to and fro. The family were all at prayers in the chapel. The 
gardens of Babylon, of Alcina, and of Armida, are here realized; ten 
terraces, rising one above the other, built on arches and founded on 
piles, are a great work, and of a happy effect ; it is thus characterized 
in the inscription— 

. Vitalianus Comes Borromzus, 
&e. &e. &.- 
Informibus scopulis substruens et extruens 
Dignitatem otiis, majestatem deliciis 
comparabat. 1671. 
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The myriads of lemons that covered the walls were nearly ripe ; 


there were some shaddocks also, and we descended to a little grove of . 


orange trees; most of them were of a remarkable size. It pt 
delightful to enter for the first time into a grove of laurels; the rea 

bay, the laurus nobilis, grew over our heads into a great tree, and “a 
young ones sprung up from the old stools: we almost expected to fin 

the ancient bards and heroes, “ Inter odoratum lauri nemus. There is 
a good collection of exotics; the gardens are kept perfectly neat ; 
three men and twenty-five women are constantly employed : at this 
season the latter must have full occupation in picking up the falling 
leaves. The fine pyramidal cypresses, as it were ever-green poplars, 
have a singular and pleasing aspect. 

The Isola Madre is a larger and more natural island ; there are 
some trellises with lemons, but it is chiefly a garden, somewhat in the 
English style, with laurels and cypresses. There is a large house, or 
small palace, half furnished and uninhabited ; it would be pleasant to 
occupy some rooms in it during the summer months with a Calypso ; 
we amused ourselves in guessing, as the boat quitted the place, which 
rock the old maid Minerva would choose to throw the modern Telema- 
chus from inte the lake, in the capacity of a Mentor; a catastrophe 
which would assuredly happen, for the gods have a strange delight in 
disturbing persons who seem to be quietly settled. Calypso of old 
complained that they were troublesome fellows, and intolerably 
jealous: 

LTyerAwe eorr, Oeor, TnAnpovec eLoyov adrwv. 

They are not less morose in these matters at present than they were 
thirty centuries ago. The day was delicious—the lake lovely; the 
view from Laveno is even finer than from the opposite side; more of 
the lake is opened to the sight. We had reluctantly given up the 
colossal statue ef St. Charles Borromeo at Arona, his native city, an 
the pleasure of sitting in the nose of this hero of Christianity, and 
taking a pinch of snuff there. 

At Laveno, an Austrian collector of customs took a pair of old 
shoes out of my bag, opened the paper that contained them, picked and 
smelt at them; eontemplated my razor-strop; and having asked me 
two or three times if I had any thing that ought to pay duty, at 
last suffered me to depart. I have been told that the Austrians turned 
back an unlucky traveller from the frontier, because a pair of shoes 
were accidentally wrapped up in the Morning Chronicle: we were for- 
tunately not plucked at this examination. 

We procured a carriage and horses, and fixed the price after some 
debate, and drove through a pleasant country to Varese. We saw 
some ugly women of the country eat the largest and most wholesale 
supper, and in the grossest manner I ever beheld, to the great enter- 
tainment of myself and the great annoyance of my companion. The 
sofas in this district are lofty, extensive, and luxurious. 

Friday, Oct. \4th.—We walked through the narrow streets of the 
little old city of Varese ; the chirch of St. Victor ig handsome, and 
another is prettily painted. We could not delay long enough to visit 
a place venerable for its religion, and celebrated for the view which it 
commands, Madonna del Monte; we saw it only at a distance. We 
continued our journey in an open carriage, and passed through an 
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agreeable country to Como. The inn, the Angiolo, is gertainly on the 
lake, but only on a small part, which is within the walls of the city; 
there is no good view of it to be had fromthe house. I saw, inseveral 
parts of this city, little places like a corner cupboard in an old- 
fashioned house, with shelves, upon which were not long ale-glasses, 
with spiral lines of white in the stem, punch bowls, or china tea-cups, 
but skulls, each of which was labelled, as it were, thus; Nathan Brown, 
butcher, Whitechapel; Hannah Jones, relict of Simon Jones, of St. 
Martin’s-lane, tallow-chandler; Ruth Lloyd, spinster, daughter of 
Baruch Lloyd, of Red Lion-street, cheesemonger; the Rev. Joel 
Bogglethwaites, curate of St. Giles’s, and so forth: this is assuredly 
the most disgusting piece of superstition I ever encountered. The 
town is ugly and nasty, the cathedral fine: I was struck with the 
Latin inscriptions, in which the Italians excel; they are not thick, 
dull, and flat, like the stuff which our schoolmasters brew to hide 
under the first stone of St. Pancras church, or of London Bridge, but 
clear, bright, and up. 

I tasted for the first time a good ripe fig; the inside was a red 
sweet-meat, not like a bit of rotten cucumber, as with us; as diffe- 
rent in short from our figs as the inscriptions of the Italians from the 
heavy Latinity of our clumsy pedants. We were regaled also with 
a delicious little fish, a sort of herring, caught in the lake. We 
strolled after dinner to a suburb, where was a church, which we 
entered ; it was lighted up—we saw nothing there out of the common 
course; a stupid old priest was blundering over what he had read 
every day for forty or fifty years; some children were gabbling the 
responses as loud and as quick as they could, and a schoolmaster of 
inauspicious air was praying away, and boxing the ears of his scholars. 
We returned to our inn, and heard a boy sing under the window the 
beginning of the opera of Figaro extremely well. After listening for 
some time, in spite of ourselves, to the often reiterated declarations of 
some Englishmen, that they would travel thirty leagues on the 
morrow, we retired to rest. 

Saturday, Oct. 15th—We took a boat with three paddlers to the 
Villa d’Este, once the residence of the late Queen Caroline, a spot 
well known to fame and to infamy; it might truly be named the 
palace of lies ; it is a place to be well satisfied with, but not to be 
coveted. There is a long suite of rooms, some in the rustic style; a 
large garden with trees and flowers, but there is too much knick- 
knackery ; the most offensive piece is a glaring sham castle upon the 
hill behind, so truly detestable, that an English gentleman would not 
sleep upon the premises until he had entirely demolished it, or, what 
is precisely the same thing, that a retiring tradesman would fall in love 
with it, and purchase the place for its sake. The villa is rarely, if 
ever, inhabited ; it is the property of Torlonia, the banker, at Rome. 

The voyage to Pliny’s villa is charming. The situation is de- 
lightful ; it is approachable only by a boat ; “ altissimus iste secessus,” 
the deepest retirement, it was fitly termed. The house is a stack of 
rubbish, with long passages, dark halls, and open courts; there are 
pyramidal cypresses, mouldering steps and terraces, and a waterfall ; 
the famous fountain and a woody hill rising steeply behind. The 
letter to Sura, in which Pliny describes the fountain, is painted on the 
B2 
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walls, on the one side in the original Latin, on the other in an Italian 
translation. His reasons for the phenomena are amusing, because they 
differ from the style and tone which the wise men of the present 
day assume, when they would impose upon the public.—* Fons oritur 
in monte, per saxa decurrit, excipitur cenatiuncula manu facta: ibi 
paulum retentus in Larium lacum decidit. Hujus mira natura: ter 
in die, statis auctibus ac diminutionibus crescit decrescitque. Cernitur 
id palam, et cum summ& voluptate deprehenditur. Juxta recumbis 
et vesceris; atque etiam ex ipso fonte (nam est frigidissimus) potas : 
interim ille certis dimensisque momentis vel subtrahitur vel assurgit. 
Annulum, seu quid aliud, ponis in sicco: alluitur sensim, ac novissimé 
operitur: detegitur rursus, paulatimque deseritur : si diutius observes, 
utrumque iterum ac tertio videas.” The description of the situation 
of the fountain is correct; we drank of the water, but time would not 
suffer us to judge of the correctness of Pliny’s report, by placing a 
ring on the dry margin, by watching the gradual wetting, the final 
covering, the uncovering, and slow desertion of it by the water ; 
still less by a longer observation of the reiteration of the sub- 
traction and adsurrection of the cool liquor at certain measured 
intervals. We are disposed to smile at the solutions which are pro- 
posed by Pliny, but it would be difficult to account in a satisfactory 
manner for phenomena that still raise a question, “ altissima eruditione 
dignissimam ;”’ his illustration of the narrow-necked bottle, ampulla, 
is at least ingenious. 

The old woman who showed the villa (she must be nearly as old as 
Pliny the elder) told us that the place was on sale. An old man of 103, 
who was rowed by his son, a youth of 75, had stationed himself at 
the landing-place, as a good post for halfpence, in which respect at 
least it seemed that old age had not impaired his judgment; he 
repeated incessantly, “ I have many years! I have many years!” 

The villa Tanzi is a good house with pleasant gardens, but they 
are injured by plaster castles and batteries, painted to resemble brick, 
and bristling thickly with quakers, or wooden cannons ; in England we 
leave these dread-inspiring playthings to yellow admirals. 

I observed this morning, for the first time, the vlive; I plucked a 
small branch, and wore it at my button-hole all day, like Noah’s dove. 
It was not possible to see this sacred tree for the first time without 
emotion; by dint of often repeated daily journies to discover at last 
this offspring of the earth, the hoary olive with its berries, 


Prodere cum baccis fetum canentis olive, 


was a real triumph ; it brought before my eyes Athens and its tutelary 
virgin goddess, and recalled many bright passages of the Greek and 
Roman clagsics: to-day at least i have not lost a day. I regretted 
exceedingly that, because of the lateness of the season, and still more 
on account of the shortness of the time which remained, and in which 
I had to ac-omplish so many important objects, | could catch such an 
imperfect glimpse only of these beauteous lakes; I had been com- 
pelled to onit altogether the pretty little lake of Lugano; I had seen 
much less o' the Lago Maggiore than I wished, and of this lake I had 
viewed only the right leg: the Lago di Como is justly said to resemble 
the figure o’ a man, at Belaggio the body and both the legs may be 
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seen at once, and I Jament that I did not seize upon a day to visit that 
point of land at all risks, and in defiance of all consequences. 

Our driver entertained us on our way to Milan by reading to himself 
a book of poems—such is the custom of the country ; a voluntary or 
involuntary ignorance of which might declare, that we were strangely 
familiar with our post-boy, and assert of a lady in the like situation, 
that if he were not her lover, he would not venture to use such a gross 
and extraordinary freedom. We had a good and cheap dinner at 
Burlassina, and entered Milan in the dark, full of great expectations ; 
as we rolled smoothly along the streets, we experienced the advantage 
of the peculiar pavement ; large smooth stones, like our curb stones, 
are introduced at a convenient distance for the wheels to run upon. 
The soldiers at the gates took our passports, and eyed us with as much 
suspicion as if we had come to take the city from them; the Austrians 
seem to consider Italy as stolen goods. 

I remember that I used to see sometimes, when I was a boy, a long 
white greyhound that had stolen a shoulder of mutton, and buried it 
in the garden; I was struck by the slinking look of the animal; and 
I also remember that the wife of a respectable linen-draper, who 
knew of his crime, and chanced to be in a moralizing mood, once said 
to me, “ See there, that is guilt; what a guilty look he has.” The 
dog certainly seemed to look upon all mankind as having a special 
mission to punish him, and to regard the cook, not as a nice tidy girl, 
who, when her labours were over, washed and cleaned herself against 
tea, and who dressed plainly and saved her money, that she might send 
a one-pound note, now and then, to her old mother—not as a useful 
servant, who skilfully prepared meat for the enjoyment of others— 
not as a Christian having a soul to be saved—not as a British subject, 
whose life could not be taken away without the intervention of two 
juries—not as a citizeness, possessing a sacred and indefeasable right 
to a full, fair, and free representation, whether actual or virtual, and 
to be taxed thereby to the utmost—not as a portly person, the crumby 
object in which all the soft wishes of the coachman were centered— 
but as the abstract enemy of his loins, whose only end in life was to 
stave in his ribs with the handle of a brush, or to transfix him with 
one of the largest spits. In like manner the white Austrian regards 
the curious traveller as a person who will, some day or other, have a 
hand in turning him out of Italy, if not in hanging the puritanical- 
looking emperor. 

Saturday, Oct. 16th.—The duomo, or cathedral, strikes forcibly at 
first sight, because it is built of white marble, and because of the con- 
sequent sharpness of the sculptures. I was disappointed with the full 
view of the west front; the Roman doors and windows are blots upon 
its Gothic face; but when it is seen from the proper point, (the arch- 
way to the south-west, where a sentinel stands,) the effect is magical ; 
but from a distance it is not great, and cannot be compared with the 
cathedral of Strasburg. The interior is rich with paintings, statues, 
altars, and tombs: workmen were employed upon the roof, which was 
painted so artfully, that it was difficult to believe that it was not in 
reality carved and fretted, and in completing the party coloured pave- 
ment. Cathedrals are never finished, for which, as far as respects the 
Italian priests, Burnet gives an uncharitable reason in his travels :—. 
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“ The work wil not be quite finished yet for some ages, that being one 
of the crafts of the Italian priests never to finish a great design, that 
so, by keeping ii still in an unfinished state, they may be always drawing 
great donatives to it from the superstition of the people.” These 
remarks are of course only applicable to the Catholics, and by no 
means to the pr ests of reformed religions ; the ministers of dissenters, 
as we well knov, have an abhorrence for gifts. 

The cathedaal was soon crowded with a large congregation, and 
the service comnenced; there were more men present than I had seen 
hitherto, and © even observed one man at confession, a religious 
exercise which (s usually confined to the softer and more repenting 
sex. We desc«aded to the subterranean chapel of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, which as been lately completed at a vast expense, and is 
composed entiyely of embossed silver and brocade, and is like the 
boudoir of a ling beauty, rather than the chapel of a dead saint. 
The priest, who officiated on this occasion as our guide, was the 
sleekest persor I ever beheld. Oh! the butter, the eggs, the Jelly, 
the cream, the shocolate ; oh, all ye soft and nourishing things, that 
this man must laily and hourly consume! 

We visited tie public walk, where was a military band and a con- 
siderable assenblage of Milanese. Some females wore hair-powder ; 
I saw many women with fine expressive faces, but their complexion 
and skin were ,o coarse that, like the fresco paintings, they looked 
well only at a distance: my companion, who had not yet recovered 
the fright whie: the ogresses at Varese gave him, attributed this defect 
to excess at supper. 

We walked round the walls, and complained that the view of Milan 
from thence was poor, being deficient in towers and steeples, which 
give a noble appearance to a city: we came to the church of our 
lady of the passion, S. M. della Passione, a handsome building, 
painted with good effect, and reposed ourselves there for some time 
with pleasure. The great theatre Alla Scala being shut for repairs, 
we went in the evening to the theatre Cannobliano; we found a full 
house, an opera, some skilful singers, especially a female, whose voice 
however was not very pleasing; and although a ballet-master of high 
renown had died about six months before, the ballet was well danced. 

Monday, Oct. \7th—We ascended the duomo; the staircase is 
good and easy, and conducts to long and remarkable perspectives of 
pinnacles, buttresses, and statues. The roof of a handsome building 
usually reminds us of human infirmity: it is constructed of paltry 
slates, or of ugly lead ; but this is formed of large slabs of white marble, 
accurately joined, and is in keeping with the rest of the noble structure, 
of which it is the ornament rather than the disgrace. Napoleon did 
much to complete the great design, which even at this time has not 
been perfected. The view from the tower, except the distant Alps, 
extends over a country as flat and as fertile as the plains which are 
seen from the top of York Minster. The buildings are flat, the tiles 
ugly, and there are no buildings spiring up, so that the aspect of Milan 
is not majestic. 

The gallery of paintings at the Brera, formerly a college of Jesuits, 
contains many treasures; St. Peter and St. Paul, by Guido, is justly 
renowned ; Abraham dismissing Hagar is esteemed the masterpiece of 
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Guercino; in a pieture by the father of Raphael something of the 
peculiar manner of the son may be discovered; to write down the 
bare names of all the works of merit in this collection would be a 
considerable task, to describe them were to write a history of painting. 
The saloons for the gallery of antiquities in this palace are handsome. 
The botanical garden is pretty good. The design and execution of 
the Circus, built by Napoleon, are remarkable; it brings to mind the 
ancient amphitheatres, but it is somewhat shallow, and from this 
deficiency in depth or height, the effect of the seats rising, row above 
row, for a vast distance, which, when they were covered with crowds 
of spectators, must have been very sublime, is in a great degree 
wanting. 

The triumphal arch, commenced by Napoleon, at the beginning of 
the road over the Semplon, is built of white marble, and covered with 
reliefs ; it is therefore beautiful, but in other respects I did not find 
much to admire; it is in an unfinished state; whether it will ever be 
completed is at least doubtful. Why should a man, who could do 
great things, erect triumphal arches to himself? he might have safely 
entrusted his glory to the care of others; it would have been more 
secure with them than in his own keeping; but of this, and of many 
other truths equally evident, the uneducated soldier was ignorant. 

The Ambrosian Library does not seem to have a vast number of 
beoks, but it is rich in MSS.; they showed us a Virgil, transcribed by 
Petrarch with his own hand, on vellum; the writing is neat, but it 
resembles too much that of an engrossing clerk. ‘There are some fine 
paintings, many drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, and other masters, 
and the original cartoon of the school of Athens, in black and white 
chalk ; it is in good preservation. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18th.—We visited the famous fresco of Leonardo 
da Vinci, the Cenacolo, or last Supper, painted on the wall at the top 
of the refectory of the suppressed convent of our Lady of Graces; it is 
much injured, and as it were utterly destroyed, yet we could see fine 
heads, and a fine dramatic effect. ‘The cupola of the church of S. M. 
delle Grazie is from the design of Bramante, and is therefore worthy 
of study. The church of St. Alexander is rich and beautiful, that of 
the Madonna presso S. Celso is perhaps still more so, and of higher 
celebrity. We wasted half an hour in going to see an ugly picture by 
the worst of human painters, David, of Napoleon crossing the Alps, 
and some other ostentatious trumpery, got up in praise of himself by 
that spoilt child of blind fortune, the Corsican Imperial Artilleryman. 

I met with a tall gaunt cicerone in the duomo, who explained every 
stone in the building, and told me the subjects of all the large pictures 
of the life and exploits of St. Charles Borromeo, many of which would 
have been perfectly unintelligible without the assistance of my long- 
backed friend; the festival of this saint is to be celebrated at the 
beginning of the next month; these paintings are suspended in regular 
order between the pillars for that solemnity ; we were so fortunate as 
to visit Milan at a time when we could profit by whatever edification 
is to be derived from contemplating them. 

The life of a saint is a strange one, and some of his feats were very 
whimsical; I did not find a representation of the mental reservation 
of St. Charles, for which the Jesuits panegyrize him, and which is thus 
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related:—* This saint expressed. great charity towards two famous 
robbers on the highway, who were pursued by some officers of justice ; 
they asked the saint whether he had seen these two criminals passing 
that way? No, quoth he, they did not pass this way: he had at that 
time his finger in his sleeve, through which, his meaning was, that the 
robbers had not passed; and the officers giving credit to his words, 
ceased from pursuing them, by which means they had the opportunity 
to make their escape.” 

Several old cardinals’ hats are hung up in the church: that must be 
a carnal mind which can contemplate the twelve tassels on each side 
of a cardinal’s hat without thinking of the twelve apostles. I was 
induced to see the sacristy, where three priests showed me many 
embroidered garments, silver statues, much plate, and real or arti- 
ficial jewels; some reliques of the Apostles, of which they were weak 
enough to be ashamed, for they did not tell me of what they consisted, 
and some reliques of the dresses of the Blessed Virgin, of which they 
appeared to be proud ; there were six or seven pieces of brocade and 
satin enclosed in crystal cases at the end of the branches of a 
silver stand, like a candlestick; the patterns of handsome old- 
fashioned holiday gowns, except the one at the top, which must have 
been a morning dress, for pickling and preserving, and household 
works, for it was of a most economical kind; it was a gingham that 
had been bought in a cheap shop in Holborn for fourpence or six- 
pence a yard. 

We visited a church, which is said to have beer a temple of Hercules, 
and near it in the street we viewed a range of ancient columns. We 
visited also the old cathedral, which is interesting for many antiquities, 
and more especially as it is said to be the Basilica, in which the 
eelebrated bishop and father of the church, St. Ambrose, officiated in 
the fourth century; a person less disreputable than many of the fathers 
of the church, being a lawyer, a gentleman, and a person of some 
learning and eloquence: he was a great champion of the church) and 
maintained successfully against a very distinguished man, Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus, the prefect of Rome, the famous contest about repairing 
the altar of victory, which was in fact a mode of trying the great 
question, whether the heathen religion should be restored. He gained 
for the church on this spot a glorious triumph, by refusing admittance 
to the Emperor Theodosius, and fairly excluding him from this very 
eathedral, and shutting this very door, as it is said, in his face, when 
he attempted to enter for the purpose of receiving the sacrament. 
Taking advantage very artfully of the emperor’s unpopularity in 
cunsequence of a massacre which had occurred, in rashly endeavouring 
to put a stop to an insurrection in Thessalonica, he stoutly insisted 
upon repentance ; the lordly saint having satisfied himself that the 
contrition was sincere, or having sated his appetite for secular power 
about a year after admitted his imperial penitent to a participation in 
ay See we gs — for which he still longed... .. , 

e ladies of Milan have lately fitted up in i 
subscription, the chapel of the ben of St. Anbeestine Satie tel 
I sincerely hope that the fair saint will repay them soon in such a 
manner as will he most agreeable to all. 


Wednesday, Oct. 19th—We were detained at the gate about our. 
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passports; in going out of the city on foot, we took occasion to seold 
the fellows. At nine we got on board a good boat on the fine canal 
which leads from the Lago Maggiore to Milan, and from thence to 
Pavia; it is wide and good; but between Milan and Pavia there are 
eight Jocks, and most of them have a great fall of water. Our party 
consisted of an old lady, who was reading the Donna Desterrada, a 
romance, which she said was as old as Rome; and a family returning 
to Pavia from a visit to an aunt at Milan. The father and mother 
read their breviaries pretty steadily, the two daughters were employed 
in knitting; they justified in one respect at least the reserve, the 
contegno-riservato, which the guide-books attribute to the ladies at 
Pavia, as their distinguishing characteristic; the mother scolded her 
daughters for having walked with their father the preceding evening in 
the streets of Milan in the twilight ; they excused themselves by saying, 
that they were so much wrapped up that they could not be known: but 
this did not pacify the old lady. 

However extensive the knowledge of the father might be on other 
subjects, it was not great in geography; amongst many absurdities 
about England, he remarked, that it must be a high gratification to 
walk down to the sea-shore, and to look across the sea at Gibraltar, 
and to reflect that it belongs to the English. 

We arrived at three, and were detained some minutes at the gate 
for our passports; the people were scolded, and deservedly, for they 
had our passports again from the inn; and in quitting Pavia, I was 
again detained by a dunce who could neither read nor write, but who 
required me to write my name and description in a book myself. 

The museum of anatomy is most admirable; whilst we were consi- 
dering the various objects, ‘an Italian lady and gentleman entered; I 
expected certainly to see her withdraw, when she found that the collec- 
tion was more excellent than select; she was a calm, grave, good- 
looking woman of thirty-five, and examined every thing minutely ; 
when the keeper of the museum pointed out to her, as to a scientific 
person, the most secret of nature’s mysteries, she drew near, and con- 
templated them with a quiet and profound attention. 

The unfinished cathedral is large and handsome; its belfry, or tower, 
stands at a distance, and there is a house between them to keep 
the peace: I like this independence in a tower; the devil take the 
church, it seems to say, here stand I! The aspect of this crazy old 
city, the ancient capital of the Lombards, is interesting ; and the 
vestiges of this Scandinavian nation, called, from the extreme length of 
their beards, longobardi, as their historian, Paulus Diaconus, himself 
a Lombard, and doubtless bearded like a billy-goat, informs us; a 
people who, as the same hairy writer tells us, governed with so much 
equity and moderation, that most other nations envied the happiness 
of those who lived under them: the names Luitprand and Hildebrand, 
Clodisvinta and Helmichild, are a little out of the common way, to say 
nothing of Gaitelyrima, which is said to have been “ nomen fominze 
apud Langobardos ;” it would be charming to find amongst the reserved 
females of the Langobardic metropolis, a lovely nymph of the latter 
name, and tenderly to address her—my dearest Gaitelyrima.. : 

Thursday, Oct. 20th—We drove in an open carriage to the 
Certosa, a church and convent of the Carthusians, near Pavia; the 
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trv on all sidés is sandy, and qaite flat, but fertile and well- 
ps: wi 9 so fertile indeed, shat it is called the garden of the Milanese, 
The outside has the appearance of a mosque rather than of a church : 
the west front is carved in a surprising manner, its excessive richness 
astonishes; the inside surpasses all that one can dream or imagine 
of costly decoration. ‘The roof is painted with various patterns, the 
walls with fine frescos; there are oil-paintings in all the side-chapels, 
and the altars are inlaid with precious stones set in white marble, or 
richly carved in relief; the transept, choir, and especially the high 
altar, are adorned in like manner, and statues and monuments abound. 
If any thing is unworthy the edifice it is the pavement; if it were well 
tessellated it would be perfect. This church is also interesting 
historically, for Francis I. of France, after his defeat at the battle of 
Pavia, came here to surrender himself. It rained a little as we 
returned; I had not experienced the inconvenience of a shower since 
I quitted Geneva. 

The university of Pavia is a spacious and noble building ; the museum 
of natural history is very good. As it was the vacation, we could not 
find the other keepers to show us the remaining collections: we 
stumbled by chance upon the hospital—there are one thousand eight 
hundred beds; every thing seemed clean and well arranged. There 
are many tall brick towers, in which the ancient nobility were besieged 
by one another in the good old feudal times; they must be of consi- 
derable antiquity, yet the holes of the scaffolding still remain. The 
church of St. Michael, in which the Lombard kings were crowned, is, 
both within and without, a specimen of pure Saxon architecture, which 
is the rudest and most clumsy mode of ornamenting a building; the 
relief is so small, the profile so flat, that it prodaces an appearance 
of meanness; there is nevertheless something handsome in the general 
effect. 

In the south transept, in a glass case, there is a metal image of the 
Saviour on the cross: the inscription on the wall records, that when a 
neighbouring monastery was suppressed the image was removed hither, 
and that an inscription on the image relates that it was made by 
Agbarus, king of Assyria the year in which Christ was crucified. 
Agbarus, alias Abgarus, alias Abugarus, was a king, or topach, of 
Edessa, a small city of Arabia: he is called indifferently by any of the 
four names, but Agbarus is usually preferred, because, it is said, that 
word, or one nearly similar, signifies in Arabic potentissimus, and wag 
a common title of the kings of Edessa. Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, relates that this prince, labouring under a grievous distemper, 
imcurable by human skill, having heard of the miraculous cures per- 
formed by Jesus in Judea, sent him a letter, entreating him to come 
to him and cure his disease, and promising him in his small city a 
secure asylum from his enemies; and that Jesus in return vouchsafed 
to write him a letter, in which, though he refused to visit him, he 
promised to send one of his disciples, which should heal his distemper 
and bring him salvation. Eusebius inserts the letters, and adds, that 
after the ascension of Jesus, Thomas, one of the twelve apostles, sent 
Thaddeas, one of Christ’s seventy disciples, to Edessa, who, having 
converted Agbarus to the Christian faith, miraculously cured him, and 
performed many other similar wonders. This story Eusebius gives on 
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the evidence of the public records of the city of Edessa, in which those 
transactions were preserved from that time to this day; the letters he 
assures us were taken from the archives, and were translated word for 
word from the Syriac. 

Is the inscription on the image in Latin, Greek, or any other 
language, and how would its credif be varied by the language? I 
presume that a nearer inspection would not be permitted, a proof that, 
in the opinion of those who have the cure of it, it will not bear exami- 
nation. My companion, who made some inquiries on the subject, 
informed me that it was stated to be made of silver; he bravely took 
a copy of the writing on the wall, in defiance of all inquisitive observers, 
and kindly supplied me with it :— 

Agabarus Assiriorum Rex 
Hanc prodigiosam imaginem fecit 
Anno quo X P S. mortuus est. 
Sic hoc sacrum inscribebatur simulacrum 
Cum in Sanctz Marie Theodote delubro colebatur 
Anno autem M D. CC JC Soluto annexo Monasterio 
Ad hanc insignem Basilicam translatum fuit. 

To digest such a story as this respecting the image, the assistance 
of a most courageous faith is necessary; it is extraordinary, or, in the 
language of the office, preeterordinary :-— 

Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Preter rerum ordinem. 

The bridge over the Ticino is a good bridge for all purposes but to 
look at; it is exceedingly ugly. The Ticino here is a goodly river, 
and apt to increase in floods to a size that must be inconvenient to his 
neighbours: I looked at him with the interest of a father, or of a 
nurse, for I had seen him rise a tiny stream from a little lake on the 
St. Gotthard ; he has the great merit of bringing the chief supply of 
water to the lovely Lago Maggiore, through which he flows, and having 
passed under the ugly bridge, he goes to swell the Po. From the 
opposite side of the river the ancient capital of the Lombards is fully 
seen, but it appears to be but a shabby place. 

The unjust and cruel fate of a learned and excellent man, at a 

riod when learning and virtue were rare, is one of the sources of 
interest in Pavia: we inquired after the tower in which the Consul 
Boethius was put to death at the beginning of the sixth century, but 
the persons to whom we applied were not able to direct us; and we 
would have visited his tomb in the church of St. Augustine, but we 
were informed, that that church and a great many others had been 
suppressed. 

Few works have attained to greater popularity than the five books of 
this man of consular dignity on the consolation of philosophy ; it is a pro- 
duction of extraordinary excellence and elegance; it was the great classic 
of the middle ages, ard has been justly styled “a golden volume, not un- 
worthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims incomparable 
merit from the barbarism of the times, and the situation of the author.” 
The patriot and scholar laments in prose and verse alternately his impri- 
sonment and misfortunes, when suddenly a female appears to him; 
“‘ visa est mulier,” says Boethius, “ reverendi admodum vultus, oculis 
ardentibus et ultra communem hominum valentiam perspieacibus ;” 
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her ardent and perspicacious eyes remind us of Dante’s Beatrice, the 
expression “ reverendi admodum vultus,” as we have unfortunately 

lluted and misapplied the epithet very reverend, denotes only with a 
face like a dean, of a rubicundity “ ultra communem hominum valen- 
tiam.” The female is Philosophy, and she tries to soothe and console 
the unhappy captive by argument and confutation ; she uses prose and 
verse equally, and the latter she sings ; “ Haec cum Philosophia, dignitate 
vultus et oris gravitate servata, leniter suaviterque cecinisset.” The 
consul, like any other man who presumes to dispute with a lady, of 
course has the werst of it; heis not hen-pecked like some, or chicken- 
pecked like others, but fairly philosophy-pecked ; and he is at last duly 
confuted and comforted. Such is the catastrophe of the work; the 
judicious Le Clerc, who has criticised it, wonders that the author does 
not answer the question he had proposed, Si quidem Deus est, unde 
mala? Other. and even theological writings are attributed to Boethius ; 
I have not examined the evidence upon which he is charged with the 
latter; but without strong proof it is exceedingly difficult to believe, 
that a mind capable of producing a volume not unworthy of the leisure 
of Plato, could also discuss the mystery of the trinity, or condescend to 
moot the question, “ Quomodo substantiz, in eo quod sint, bone sint, 
cum non sint substantialia bona ¢” 

His book De Consolatione Philosophiz has had the singular fortune 
to be translated by two English monarchs, and in both instances under 
circumstances somewhat similar to those under which the author 
composed his work: our Alfred, at a time when his distresses compelled 
him to seek retirement, made a complete translation of it into the 
Saxon language; and Camden relates, that Queen Elizabeth, during 
the time she was imprisoned by her sister Mary, translated it also into 
English. 

Friday, Oct.2\st.—I set out alone in a little open carriage at six, 
on a fine but cold morning, and crossed the Ticino, and soon after- 
wards the Po by a bridge of boats: I was glad to salute this classical 
river. The country is sandy and quite flat, but very fertile; the 
distant Alps have a pleasing effect. At ten I came to Voghera. The 
market in this small city was crowded with country people and their 
mules. The unfinished cathedral is large, modern, and handsome. I 
saw many fine women for so small a place. After two hours rest we 
started our steed again ; the country was still flat, fertile, and plea- 
sant: in most of the white mulberry trees that skirted the road, was 
a man, woman, or boy, gathering the leaves and putting them into a 
sack or basket. 

We passed Tortona, but did not enter the city. At five we came 
to Novi: it has churches and a market-place ; the pleasant hills in 
the vicinity give it an agreeable appearance. I was informed that 
a person who is not an admirer of fortifications, is not repaid for 
making a circuit to take in the fortress of Alessandria della Paglia 
or Alexander of the Straw, which is-thus nick-named, because, 
through scarcity of wood, the inhabitants heat their ovens with straw. 

Saturday, Oct. 22d.—I rose at the unnatural hour of four, and 
got into a good roomy carriage drawn by three horses, with four other 
persons, the servants of a nobleman of Turin, and a boy three years 
and a half old; and thus commenced travelling in true Italian 
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fashion, by vetturino. The road was hilly and extremely dusty, the 
land bad, and producing a great quantity of chesnuts: as we ap- 
proached Genoa we found handsome country-houses—but for the 
absence of green fields and the presence of dry rivers, which in sum- 
mer are large tracts of bare shingles, it would be a fine country. 
From the top of a hill I first saw and saluted the much-sung Medi- 
terranean with pleasure, although I have too much reason to be 
dissatisfied with that sea. It is said that the Italians are temperate, 
and by no means great eaters—there are surely some exceptions ; I 
have seen Italian women devour most frightful suppers. I remember 
once observing in a coffee-house in London, an Italian singer of great 
comic powers, dealing drastically with a loin of pork, in a manner 
peculiar, energetic, and almost miraculous. 

As soon as it was light this morning, the boy of three years and a 
half old, who was called a delicate child, ate cakes and sweetmeats 
for an hour; he then took to bread and cheese and the legs of cold 
fowls, and afterwards to hard pears, and washed them down with a 
good glass of wine: so far from being fatigued, he kept asking for 
bread, and pointing to the chesnuts on the trees, said that they were 
good to eat. At ten we had a breakfast a la fourchette ; as it was a 
meagre day, some of the party abstained from flesh—the boy served 
on both sides with credit: he eat meat with the feasters and fish and 
eggs with the fasters ; and after this meal, he found out two Spaniards 
who were busy with a fowl and sausages, and partook of their fare. 
During our afternoon’s ride he did not refuse comfits and fruit ; and 
when I asked him if he was hungry, if he would like a slice of cold 
meat, some cheese, and a hard boiled egg, he always answered yes, 
and seemed disappointed that it was only a question of idle curiosity. 

The view of Genoa from the light-house is striking. I was pleased 
with the joyful meeting of our Italians with the relations, especially 
of two sisters; one had walked out of the city above a mile to meet 
the other, and she ran by the side of the carriage till it stopped ; 
they kept kissing hands to each other heartily, and seemed beside 
themselves with joy. Are we not guilty of stifling too much these 
good feelings # 

I put up at the hotel of the Four Nations—this sign is common on 
the Continent, as well as the Three Kings: I have not met with either of 
them in England. ‘The Three Kiags are undoubtedly the three magi, 
or wise men of the East; and the Three Crowns, which is also a 
sign, are the crowns of the magi: as every thing is Scriptural, the 
Four Nations are the Assyrians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans—the four great monarchies, or kingdoms, of the prophet 
Daniel, who was perhaps greater as a prophet than as an historian. 
There was a violent rain and furious storm during the night. 

Sunday, Oct. 23d.—I slept for the first time under a mosquito net-— 
I felt like the lion, in the fable of the lion and the mouse, and I 
longed for some friendly mouse to gnaw the net and set me at liberty. 

I set out at nine with a guide to see the city; I had great difficulty 
in making my guide speak Italian—the innkeepers and their servants 
prefer French, either that they may show their learning, or because 
they think that the traveller who speaks Italian, means to pay in the 
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talian style. On entering Italy I made a vow, or resolution, never 

speak word of French, ~~ to go without what I wanted, and 
hered to it most rigorously. 

. "The Strada Balbi, vith its three fine palaces, is very noble, as well 
as the Strada Novissima and the Strada Nova; they join together 
and form one handsome street. The view from the terrace in the 
gardens of the Doria palace is charming; on a summer's evening it 
must be an inconceivably delightful spot. The palace is interesting 
from the historical recollections of Andrew Doria, the father of his 
country and the restorer of its liberty—the Washington of 1528, — 
who, if he did not refuse a proffered crown, was at least too magna- 
nimous to yield to the valgar ambition of making himself a king. 
The church of the Annunciation is handsome within, and is adorned 
with good frescos; there was a great crowd to hear the military 
mass; the martial music had a fine effect: the soldiers are neat and 
clean; I was told that they had learned of the English troops to 
keep themselves clean. I visited a large palace with a noble col- 
lection of pictures, and another with a fine saloon of gilded marble, 
which delights the French, and therefore cannot be in a good taste— 
but it is certainly excessively rich and handsome. The Garden di 
Negri has a charming view, and all the terraces, grottoes, bowers, and 
belvederes of an Italian garden. The cathedral is ancient and ugly, 
built in black and white stripes, like a magpie. An elegant church 
has two good pictures, one by Rubens, the other by Guido ; another 
church has some remarkable reliefs, and many have excellent frescoes. 

The church Carignani is large and plain; white stucco appears 
cold and. bare to eyes that have been just gazing on the warm 
paintings of the other churches: there are some good pictures and 
large statues; one of St. Sebastian, by Puget, is much admired, but 
he is neither standing nor hanging; I do not like misplaced idealism ; 
if a god has feet he should stand upon them—I cannot admire a saint, 
hero, or god, who walks through the streets on his hands, and picks 
his teeth with his toes. . 

From the promenade on the old walls, and from the pier, and from 
the top of the church Carignani, we obtained excellent views of the 
city and of the port. Many olive-trees grow around the city, and im- 
mense fig-trees are found in the courts of many houses and palaces : 
1 saw the beautiful fruit of the arbutus exposed for sale on the stalls ; 
it is said to be unwholesome, that only a few can be eaten with 
safety. The women are not handsome—but the white veil which 
they wear on their heads is becoming. The houses are extremely 
high and the streets surprisingly narrow; they are paved with 
stones, with. a narrow path of clinkers in the middle for the horses. 
The roofs of the houses are of an agreeable hue, being all covered 
with a light-coloured slate, which adds much to the beauty of this 
superb city. The figs are excellent; when opened they are of a 
bright pink, which I take to be the sign of a good fig. I found the 
fish good and fresh; small John-Dorées, and a little white fish, which ° 
but for its tiny black eyes would pass for pipe-macaroni. Fish ought 
to be scarce here, if we may believe the proverb, which gives such an 
unfavourable character of Genoa :—Mountains without wood, a sea 
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without fish, a people without faith, and women without modesty.— 
“ Monti senza legno, mare senza pesce, gente senza fede, e donne 
senza vergogna.” 

Monday, Oct. 24th.—Of all the troublesome places for a passport, 
this is one of the most troublesome: they made me go in person to 
the police—then to the governor, and pay the fellow five francs—then 
to the English consul, which was unnecessary—then to a wretch of a 
Tuscan consul, who lived on the second floor in a little back street ; 
and in imitation of his betters, the garreteer made me pay two francs 
more—it was then necessary to send my passport to the governor 
again, and finally to the police: the whole affair took up much time, 
and was a great nuisance. If the worthless animal who at pre- 
sent is styled King of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, were, as 
is much to be wished, only and actually monarch of Jerusalem 
alone, he could not treat travellers with a greater, or more stupid, 
illiberality. 

Having at last obtained my passport, I visited a palace, which 
contains some excellent pictures ; four admirable Guidos in one room, 
especially the Cleopatra. In another palace newly and handsomely 
furnished and highly perfumed with frankincense, were some ex- 
quisite paintings in good repair ; two long narrow landscapes by Titian 
are considered great curiosities. In the royal palace is a superb pro- 
duction of Paul Veronese—Mary Magdalene anointing the feet of 
Christ. The arsenal contains as usual some muskets ; something 
that might be the work of an English blacksmith, but is said to be . 
an ancient rostrum; it was found in the sea in cleaning out the 
harbour ; it has been fixed in the wall; and an inscription says, that 
the Genoese have dedicated it to the naval glory of their ancestors. 
It is not above a foot long, and, as has justly been observed, it 
would perhaps never have been thought the beak of a ship, had it 
not been found in so probable a place as the haven. The garden of 
the house where some English consul or minister had lived, is steep and 
pleasant—the view from the summer-house at the top of the garden 
is delightful ; the day was very fine ; that it was agreeable to sit in the 
open air on a marble bench, is a good criterion of the climate. 

_ The poor-house is an immense building; in the chapel is a round 
basso-relievo in marble of the Madonna supporting a dead Christ ; the 
heads only and the hands of the Virgin are given, but it is simple, natu- 
ral, and affecting, and the skill with which the hair of Christ is expressed , 
is creditable even to. Michael Angelo. We met a sedan-chair coming 
from the poor-house with a girl in it, who had a most doleful face, 
and a woman was following her on foot; we asked the matron, an 
ungracious person, what the girl had been doing ? she answered gene- 
rally, that she had. been standing naughty, stave cattiva ; in what 

posture she had been standing we could not learn, or what they were 
going to do with her. In the kitchen they were ladling out soup, thick 
_ with cabbage and vegetables, into basons of the colour and texture of 
_ flower-pots, and they put into each a little morsel of paste, which 
- woman was preparing in a mortar. I approached the mortar to see 
what it was, when a. middle-aged woman in a religious habit, like 
nun, came to me, and said that the paste was to flavour the soup, and 
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began an encomium on garlic, and said that it was a wholesome and 
indeed a wonderful thing, for if there was any wind upon the stomach it 
enabled it to come up; of which, with more simplicity than grace, she 
gave a practical illustration, 

In notes with many a winding bout, 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 
adding triumphantly “ There, I could not do so, if I did not eat 
garlic.” She then led me toa sort of cloister, where a number of 
young women were sitting, and told me that they belonged to the 
house, but that it was not like a convent, for I might marry any of 
them I chose. I asked how many of them I might have; she said 
only one at once, but if she died I might have another. I observed 
that I, could do as much as that in my own country, and retired. I 
confess I did not feel tempted to take either a wife or a cook from 
that establishment. 

There are but few public institutions at Genoa; most of the lions 
are private property. There is a certain shyness, the attendant upon 
dishonesty, in the Italians; although they are cheerful and good- 
tempered, they are far less chatty and sociable than the English; but 
I cannot believe that they are such great rogues as they seem to think 
themselves ; why then this shy reserve ? 

Tuesday, Oct. 25th—At the early hour of half-past four I was 
roused for the purpose of executing within the day a journey of some 
thirty miles. I went to seek my vetturino, and when we were just on 
the point of departure, three young Germans, who were to occupy the 
inside of the carriage with myself, unluckily raised the question whe- 
ther the price was to be paid in dire or francs; it would make a 
difference of one-seventh part, and it led to a long dispute. At last all 
parties were unanimous in referring to the master of the carriage, with 
whom the bargain had been made ; the simple Germans believed that 
he would decide against himself and for them, if the interests of justice 
required it: I have often observed that this is one of the ways in 
which men are most easily duped, in agreeing to refer to the decision 
of an unjust and partial tribunal. At last the silly suitors returned, 
and praised my penetration, for the decree of the Lord Chancellor was 
as I had | meet ae in favour of francs; they were however satisfied 
with the determination, because he had agreed to take a certain sum 
for the present, or buono mano ; in this also they were tricked, because 
as that is entirely voluntary, they had the game in their own hands, 
and if they thought that they were imposed upon as to the price, they 
might have indemnified themselves amply out of this fund, and have 
avoided all dispute and loss of time. | 

We did not set off until half-past eight; a Spaniard, who was to 
occupy the cabriolet, had the never-failing resource of his cegars—he 
smoked away the four hours with perfect composure ; I am unhappily 


no smoker, and as I happen to know exactly the value of time which ~ 


is spent in judicial inquiries and decisions, and how usefully it is 
employed ; that in the few cases where every thing is not predetermined 
and arranged beforehand, it is much better to take a pair of dice, or a 
halfpenny, and to settle the point in dispute in a moment, upon prin- 
ciples equally rational and more satisfactory ; I was, I confess, some- 
what impatient, and wished sincerely that the golden simplicity of the 
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Germans had been fairly exhausted in the proper period of the world, 
the golden age, for in this age of iron, in Italy and Genoa, it appeared 
to be exceedingly out of place. 

Whilst I was waiting I was told that the wind was fair and the 
day was fine, which was perfectly true, and that we should soon be 
blown along to Leghorn—this was less certain ; and as I am not fond 
of trusting myself to the sea, I was especially unwilling to “ wander 
in that perilous flood” at this season, and ina felucca. We crossed a 
dry river, and followed a fine road close upon the sea-shore; the 
country was very beautiful—olive trees in profusion, and in the gardens 
orange and lemon-trees covered with fruit. We took a slight repast io 
the middle of the day at a poor inn, and slept at Sestri. I found the 
temperature warm and comfortable ; but the little Spaniard, who had 
been accustomed to the climate of Seville, complained bitterly of the 
cold ; he anticipated with horror the thoughts of passing a winter in 
Rome, and declared that the inclemency of the climate would kill him ; 
an Italian sky is proverbial amongst us northern nations as breathing 
nothing but the soft gales of Paradise. 

My German companions treated me all day with extraordinary 
respect, in consequence of a ludicrous mistake; they had asked the 
vetturino of what rank their companion was to be; he said a high 
lord, un alto signore, he did not exactly know what, he believed an 
abate. How the man took this notion into his head I cannot com- 
prehend, unless it was that he saw me when I was at dinner, after a 
walk of nine hours, and he judged of my quality from my appetite, 
which in his opinion could only be found in such unsophisticated purity 
in the jolly abbot of a rich monastery. However the notion originated, 
the good Germans believed it all day, and it was not until I chanced 
to say that I was an Englishman, and one of them asked if we had 
still abbots in England, that the matter was explained, to the great 


' diversion of all the party, both lay and ecclesiastical. 


Wednesday, Oct. 26th.—We rose at an unnatural hour, and slowly 
proceeded to Borghetto, or, as itis nick-named, Porchetto, the little 
pig, a filthy and piggish place, where we dined. After dinner I set off 
to walk to Spezia; the distance is twelve Italian or geographical, 
therefore nearly feurteen English, miles; I had advanced within half a 
mile of Spezia before the carriage overtook me; the vetturine travel 
a little faster than it is convenient to walk, but not much; a little law 
enables the pedestrian to keep a long time in advance. The new road 
goes to the left, and consequently leaves the sea and passes inland, 
through a solitary country covered with woods of low chesnut-trees ; 
it is laid out on scientific principles, executed in a handsome and 
expensive style, and when completed will be an excellent road. For 
a long time Genoa has been, for so large, so rich, and.so important a 
place, the most inaccessible spot in the world ; this road will facilitate 
the intercourse with Florence, Leghorn, and the south; on the north 
the new road over the Bocchetta connects it with Milan and Turin and 
the northern nations. On turning the corner by an old olive-tree at 
the top ‘of the-hill, I came suddenly upon a noble view of the fatal 
gulph of Spezia, and of “the remorseless deep:” the day had been 

t but the evening was calm and fine ; the country is beautiful; the 
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when we arrived in Spezia, at a clean comfortable inn, the Two 
Moors. 

Thursday, Oct. 27th—We commenced our journey at four; the 
moon and stars shone so bright that it was light as day; for a short 
distance we passed by the very edge of the treacherous sea, which was 
smooth as a mirror. When day-light came we found the ground 

nite white with the hoar frost; it was extremely cold. We crossed 
the Magra, and soon afterwards entered Sarzana, where we break- 
fasted on coffee, figs, and eggs, fried in oil—the Italian version of eggs 
and bacon, which, if the materials be good, is an excellent dish. We 
met some peasant girls with extremely minute hats. We walked 
about the city, which is neat; the cathedral is a handsome building ; 
the marble altars in the transepts are well carved. Our appearance 
excited some curiosity, and even disturbed the gravity of a funeral in 
the cathedral. The Spaniard wore a laced jacket, fastened with 

oints instead of buttons, and his head was smartly tied up in a 
coloured handkerchief, like a French woman. Of the three Germans 
two had blue shirts, the other a brown one, with red leather girdles 
about their loins; of one, the flowing locks were surmounted by a small 
skull-cap of red velvet: I wore what perhaps seemed the most out- 
landish garment of all, an English drab great-coat and a travelling- 
cap, like the other two Germans. The people of the city stared and 
followed us; at last a tobacconist came out of his shop, and said to 
me with a civil but somewhat pompous air, “ Pray, sir, are you not 
Greeks?” I answered, “ Yes, we are; and I am Homer, the father 
of poetry.” He did not appear to comprehend my reply, but bowed 
and retired. 

We stopped to look at some object, when a woman of a certain age 
but still handsome, whose eyes must have made sad ravages amon st 
the hearts of the shopkeepers of the place, said to me, for ioe 
lagging behind, “ It is a fine day,” or something of the kind, and im- 
mediately afterwards, “‘ My dear sir, caro signore, pray tell me what 
you are?” TI inquired, “ Do you really wish to know?” She 
answered, “IT am already dead with anxiety.” “ Then, cara signora,” 
t said, “ know, that the little man with the embroidered coat is A 
Spanish apothecary, a good man, and, I believe, clever in hi 
fession ; the other th for 3 cust 

m5 er three are Germans, for in Germany the students 
and in England the butchers, wear those shirts; and I am f 
tunate Englishman.” “ A thousand thanks! a thousand thanks!” 
she hastily said, and ran away to swell the triumph of beaut nd 
to tell all over the city a secret, which all the dignit and iH 'th 
authority of the tobacconist could not draw forth but which h d 
been instantly yielded up to the irresistible power of her charms F 

We passed Mussa, a neat little town, most bly si ; 
Bl , agreeably situated ; the 
: ighl ai baugowe: of =~ paw at Carrara are said to be worth 

sit, ould not afford them: i i 
marble applied to the most ordinary seetent Mo wees i peer 
time at Pietra Santa; we explored the neat town; which rn tai 
besides many pretty women, a handsome cathedral and b nti wry 
after supper we took a cup of coffee in the Café di Dante y sera 
-_ — a stern pe for a place of amusement. — ght 

a double-bedded room the little Spaniard occupied the other bed ; 
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I was amused by the singular manner in which the stranger from the 
banks of the Guadalquivir disposed himself for rest—having carefully 
put his hair in papers like a woman, he lighted a cegar, and getting 
into his nest, quietly smoked himself to sleep, and thus wafted his 
fancy in a cloud back to his native Andalusia. 

Friday, Oct. 28th—I had been told by many travellers, that in 
Italy it would be impradent on entering an inn to order whatever I 
wished for, and to trust to the honesty of the innkeeper; that the bill 
would not be extravagantly unreasonable, but that it was necessary 
to make a previous bargain for such accommodation as I might desire. 
The great pleasure of human life is to trust and to be trusted ; and 
this practice was so odious in my eyes, that I was determined to use 
the course that I had hitherto followed, and not to make a special 
contract until I was once grossly imposed upon. 

This morning at four o’clock I thought that my hour was come, 
and that I must henceforth be a regular higgler, and agree before- 
hand for the price of my bed and of every morsel I was to put into my 
mouth. When I asked my landlady what I was to pay for my enter- 
tainment, she named a sum that was nearly double the rate at which 
a traveller, who wished to be well treated, ought to pay: I said 
to myself, Now I must begin to make bargains,—and laid the money 
quietly on the table ; she took it up and went away. 

There was some delay in harnessing the horses; I remained at the 
table sipping my coffee until I was called: in about twenty minutes 
the woman returned, and laying down some money before me, was 
going away; I said to her, “ What is the matter—what is this 
money?’? With the air of a penitent making restitution, she 
answered, “ The account will stand better thus,’ and went down 
stairs. I found that she had returned about half the sum I had paid 
her: I thought that this should go for nothing, and that I was absolved 
once more at least from the unpleasant necessity of driving a bargain. 
I related this adventure to many persons who had travelled much ip 
Italy ; they said it was very remarkable, that they had never met with 
any thing of the kind, and that they never saw again a piece of 
money, great or small, that they had once parted with. 

If any conduct will inspire honesty, it is the appearance of confi- 
dence, for persons will frequently cheat those who manifest distrust, 
and spare ethers who seem to confide in them ; thus men, who venture 
boldly into the lion’s den, generally come out unhurt. If I were 
asked whether I would therefore advise any one to pay the lion a 
familiar visit, I would say, “ No, because too much would be staked ;” 
but when the question is, whether five or ten shillings is to be paid, 


_ the traveller, who desires to see men and manners, must elect either to 
_ make sure of his five shillings, or to risk them occasionally for the 
_ sake of a moral experiment ; as for our amusement we play at cards 


for small sums. 
The morning was cold, the ground white with the hoar frost. 


i a When the horses stopped at a small public-house to bait, we walked 






_ -over @ considerable hill, from the top of which we had a gpod view 
_ of the coast, and what was at that time a novelty, some pastures 
* and marshes near Viareggio; the sides of the hill were darkened by 


the flax. We sat upon a wall until the carriage came up, and soon 
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after we had mounted it, we crossed the Serchio by a bridge at a short 
distance from Lucca. ; 

We found many large canes growing on the banks of this pretty 
little river, which the Italians use for many purposes ; the women often 
spin with a distaff of the most simple construction possible ; the ancient 
distaff, from which the fates have eternally drawn the varied thread 
of human life, carinot be less artificial—it is in fact a piece of one of 
these canes, about two feet in length, rudely broken off, with the flax 
at the top. 

Through cold, hunger, and fatigue, I fell asleep; when I awoke I 
saw Pisa before me. I was captivated with the calm beauty of Pisa, 
and I was treated there with so much real kindness, that I had only 
to regret that it was my lot to visit :t once only, and for a very short 
time. 

Saturday, Oct. 29th—The Lung’Arno is fine, but the Arno is 
muddy; in the Italian landscape grass and large trees are wanting, 
and the rivers are either quite dry or muddy. The custom-houses are 
exceedingly annoying in this little state; for fiscal purposes they shut 
the Posta della Spiaggia at five o’clock in the evening ; and having 
locked, bolted, and barred the gate, they leave it, so that all access to 
the city from the country on that side is as completely precluded as if 
the city were invested by a besieging army, which is an enormous 
inconvenience ; and this most monstrous piece of tyranny is perpetrated 
because the person, to whom the stupid Tuscans passively submit 
themselves, does not choose to hire a gate keeper, to prevent his being 
cheated in the toll of a turnip or carrot. All day long the soldiers 
are employed at the gates in stopping the market-carts and counting 
the cabbages, or in thrusting iron skewers throngh the baskets of 
manure, which boys or asses carry out of the city; when I passed the 
gates in a caléche they made me stand up, and peeped under the seat. 

I entered several quiet churches in this pleasant still city. I looked 
for Ugolino’s tower, the Tower of Hunger it is called, but I was told 
it had been pulled down. The leaning or falling tower, the cathedral, 
the baptistery, and the Campo Santo, stand together on a grass plot, 
and have a fine effect ; it would be difficult in any other city to find 
another constellation of four such handsome buildings without any 
eye-sore. 

I like the tower; whether it be in good or in bad taste, I like the 
tower; it is circular; seven stories of arcades are surmounted by a 
belfry, and all of white marble; the four lower stories lean more than 
the three upper, which adds to the deception, as there is a bend in the 
middle, as if it were breaking in the fall: whether the inclination of 
the tower is to be ascribed to art or to the sinking of the foundation 
has always been disputed; it is easy to find argument in support of 
either supposition. It is of comfortable ascent by one hundred and 
fifty-three steps, and commands a delightful view; it is a hollow 
eylinder, and the appearance of the interior is perhaps even more 
extraordinary than of the exterior; it resembles a well, or the bent 
shaft of a pit cut through a fine stratum of white marble. It was 
mentioned as a ludicrous act, that an architectural amateur had come 
from America for the sole purpose of seeing this famous campunile, 
but I confess that it did not strike me in the same light; if this 
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beautiful building took his fancy, as much as it captivated me, I do 
not think that it would repent him of his voyage. 

The cathedral boasts of bronze doors, curiously wrought in relief 
with the history of the Old and New Testament, by Bonanno, an 
ancient statuary; paintings, marbles, mosaics, bronzes, a large silver 
altar, a finely carved marble pulpit, and in short every object of 
devotional luxury or magnificence. The performances of St. Rainerius, 
the patren of the church and city, are depicted ; many of them would 
be ridiculous in any but a saint—in him they are full of unction and 
edification. 

The baptistery is a circular building, remarkable for riches similar 
to those of the cathedral, and for a very extraordinary echo. 

The burial ground, or Campo Santo, is a noble rectangular cloister of 

marble, which not only surrounds some earth brought from the Holy 
Land, a most comfortable bed for a dead body, but has its walls 
_ painted in fresco, with various subjects of Biblical and Pisan history, 
by Giotto, Andrea Orgagna, Memmi, and other great masters ; and a 
vast assemblage of statues, busts, sarcophagi, reliefs, inscriptions, 
antique, modern, and of the middle ages, many of them of distinguished 
merit. It is at once a burial ground, a picture gallery, and a museum 
of antiquities ; if it be ever freely open to the public, it must be an 
instructive and agreeable lounge; if it can only be visited in company 
with a guide it loses much of its value and interest. 

One fresco is remarkable, because a figure in it has supplied a 
proverb, a rare merit in a painting: the subject is the well-known 
passage in the history of Noah, which has given rise to the slave-trade, 
to all the discussions on the subject, and to the renown of Mr. Wilber- 
force, when the Patriarch, to prevent any ill effects from the dampness 
of the earth, treated himself to a glass of wine, and, unfortunately for 
the sable posterity of Ham, filled his glass too often: the-three sons 
are conducting themselves in the manner that history relates, and a 
pretty young woman, I suppose the wife of one of the sons, is covering 
her face with her hand, but evidently peeping through her fingers; 
hence the proverb “ la vergognosa del Campo Santo,” the modest 
woman of the Campo Santo, is applied to ridicule mock modesty. I 
should conjecture that the painter was friendly to the slave-trade ; and 
in order to give the unhappy Africans the finest possible title in both 
lines to a black skin, he ingeniously means to show,. that the wife of 
Ham was equally guilty, although in a more feminine manner, with 
her husband. 

The botanical garden, or Garden of Simples, as it is called, is pretty 
good ; I saw there a small cedar, the only specimen of that noble and 
singular tree that I remember to have seen in Italy. 

Sunday, Oct. 30th.—I saw in progress the engravings of Mascagni’s 
anatomical plates; they are on a large scale, minute and elaborate, 
and,as I was informed by a distinguished anatomist, extremely accurate ; 
when complete, they will be a great acquisition to the student. The 
ingenious person who superintends the execution of them seemed deeply 
impressed and penetrated by the notion of their importance; he ran 
on into long discussions and explanations with a volubility which would 
have been more intolerable if it had been less tiresome, for it was 
surprising as a specimen ef the relentless in boring; he had gotten 
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however one joke, whether he had accidentally invented it himself, or 
some one in pity had given it him, I could not determine, but it appeared 
to make him very happy, for he wrapped himself up in it, and hugged 
himself in the conceit of its exceeding facetiousness ; 1t was this—that 
the great anatomist had represented all the various parts without the 
skin except two, one I remember was the eye in the male subject, the 
other was some part, I forget what, in the female. 

I took a walk in the country, and saw in a vineyard a snake, at least 
a yard in length, with a green back ; he lifted up its head and looked 
at me; but as an Englishman is now no curiosity, he lowered it imme- 
diately, and calmly continued his rustling course. 

At the instance of a friend, who has studied much, and practised a 
little the agriculture of the country, I was induced to look at one of 
the ploughs, and to hear it explained by a countryman; the plough is 
clumsy, but I believe not heavy, and I am informed it is efficient ; it is 
doubtless very simple, it consists of three pieces of wood only, and in 
their names I was told that I should recognize Virgil’s plough: the 
countryman called one piece something like buris ; another dentale ; 
the dentalia of Virgil, my friend triumphantly said, and found in it 
the duplex dorsum, which has puzzled the commentators; the third 
part he called stegola, which may be a diminutive of stiva. Here 
follows the much agitated passage descriptive of the plough: 

Continuo in sylvis magné vi flexa domatur 
In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri ; 
Huic a stirpe pedes temo protentus in octo ; 
Binz aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 
_ Ceditur et tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fagus, - 
Stivaque, qua currus a tergo torqueat imos.—Georg. 1. i. v. 169. 

Monday, Oct. 3\st.—I was driven quickly in a caléche, drawn by 
one horse, along a good, level, uninteresting road, to the emporium of 
salt fish, Leghorn. I found the town better thanI had expected; the 
square is large and well built, as are also some of the streets. In the 
cathedral they were singing, burning incense, and ringing a bell as 
usual, but there was nothing attractive. Elba may be seen at a 
distance from the shore, and some other islands. There is an English 
burial ground full of cypresses and marble monuments. Men were 
employed on the walls in making ropes; they did not carry the tow in 
their spite as in England, but at the end of poles, one of which 
resembled 1 distaff with flax upon it magovified; it requires a much 
greater faniliarity with ropes than I can pretend to, to be a competent 
judge of the advantages or disadvantages of this method. 

The number of Jews was so great, the smell of salt fish so strong, 
and the cogchmen and boatmen so much more troublesome than they 
commonly gre, even in Italy, that I left the place with real pleasure. 
Leghorn apveared to me to be one of those cities where the only enjoy- 
ment of the traveller is the reflection that he will most probably never 
enter itagan; but I confess that I am strongly prejudiced against 
disagreeabl- persons and places. Yet I have heard of English, and 
of a superi«r caste too, who have resided long there, and have become 
attached tothe spot ; but perhaps it would be difficult to find on the 
surface of tie globe a situation of which men would not in general 
grow fond ly a long residence; this Tuscan seaport and its vicinity 
may have acvantages which gradually disclose themselves ; it would 
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be extremely unfair, from the cursory visit of a few hours, to decide 
positively on the subject, which can only be fully ascertained by a 
longer experiment, and that I confess I should be exceedingly 
unwilling to make. I was glad to return to Pisa ; it had fresh beauties 
in my eyes; the Lung’Arno was a charming contrast to Leghorn. 

National and local peculiarities are most striking in trifling matters. 
I went in the dark to put a letter into the post, and I felt not an 
unseemly wooden slit, but a comely marble hole. There were great 
crowds before the confectioners’ shops, and cakes were exhibited in 
the windows exactly similar to the twelfth-cakes in London ; it was the 
eve of All-Souls or All-Saints day; it is as well to eat a good cake for 
the sake of all the saints and ofall their souls,and because the dead are 
not alive, as on account of the epiphany; they are both very good 
reasons for eating good cake ; on such a subject a much worse reason 
ought to satisfy a much more scrupulous person than I profess to be. 
In England we celebrate all-hallows eve, or nuterack night, as this 
vigil is called, by eating apples and cracking nuts; we disclaim and 
reject all worship of saints; but as they never did us any harm, if the 
apples are good and the nuts sound, and we feel inclined to eat them, 
we indulge our taste, and kindly suffer the departed worthies to take 
whatever credit they may think redounds to them from the due per- 
formances of these ceremonies. 

The climate of Pisa is uniformly mild and warm, in the summer 
perhaps hot and stifling; but sickness steals in every where ; I think I 
heard more of consumptions in Italy than in England: my landlord 
at the Ussero told me that he had lost his wife by that disease, and 
had been afflicted by it himself; but by adhering rightly to the rule of 
eating once only in twenty-four hours, and by some other precautions, 
he had got the better of it. The climate appears to be unfavourable 
to the constitutions of English children; I was informed, that amongst 
ether inconveniences, they are liable to the discomfort and risk of 
having the measles several times. 

Tuesday, Nov. 1st.—It was a beautiful morning; I set out at seven 
in a caléche, and passed through the pleasant village of Pugnano: it 
is agreeable to see on the walls of the houses lemon trees instead of 
our pears. What is gained in one way is lost in another; it had 
struck me what fine gardens might be had here, but I was told that it 
is hardly possible to water them enough: that excellent vegetable the 
red beet cannot be produced ; the white can be grown, but it is very 
indifferent. From the number of ditches made for the purpose of 
irrigation, it seems that there is as much trouble to get the water on 
the land here as there is to get it off in other countries. The vines 
are trained on polled poplars; it would be good to poll a poplar, and 
train a vine in its head in a garden in England, as a memorial of Italy ; 
if the vine would not bear grapes it would at least have a pretty 
appearance. 

We came suddenly upon the famous Lucea, a stately walled city in 
a plain watered by the Serehio, and surrounded by mountains; a city 
famous for its oil, and for Castruccio Castracani, who is known to 
many, because his life was described by Macchiavelli, and to all as the 
hero of Valperga; all previous knowledge whets the appetite and 
sharpens the curiosity; and as I had read this novel, I had an additional 
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motive to survey the city; I took an hour for that purpose, which 
roved to be two or three. 

. The churches were hung within and without with black cloth, 
charged with white skulls and marrow bones, and there were many 
people in them singing and praying for the dead. There are many 
handsome churches ; the western fronts are of white marble, and formed 
of several stories of arcades. ‘There were good paintings, and altars 
rich with silver plate; some churches were hung with Genoa velvet ; 
instead of a door, a large, thick, heavy mat was suspended at the 
entrance. I walked round the city upon the walls; the walk is wide 
and planted with trees; the view on all sides is fine. I saw many 
pretty women here ; at Pisa it is difficult to find one. — 

Little states will always he extremely stately ; in going out of the 
city, a man at the gate handed me a pen and ink, and as white paper 
is dear, and a book dearer, a bit of blue paper, such as that in which 
a grocer wraps half a pound of brown sugar, that I might write my 
own account of myself in my own way; I suppose the government 
cannot afford to pay the salary of more than one man, who is able to 
write, and he was employed in his duties as chancellor. “ By her 
snow may we be made white!” is an inscription in one church on 
an altar of the Blessed Virgin; it is a conceit, but perhaps a pretty 
one: “ Ut ejus nive dealbemur !” 

I passed through a pleasant country to Pistoia, and I met many pretty 
country girls on the road ; as they generally wore a black beaver hat 
like men, I was reminded of Wales. I reached Pistoia at five, and was 
immediately led through handsome wide streets to several churches ; 
in one the host was elevated just as we entered; my guide dropped 
down on his knees as if he had been shot, and the fine organ struck up 
a triumphant strain. I had not eaten since six in the morning ; it was 
now almost dark ; I was tired and faint, but I was led hastily from 
one scene to another; it was like a dream: it never rains but it pours: 
at some other time these sights would have been a great treat, now I 
only sought food and repose. 

I was taken into an hospital for women ; there was room after room, 
and bed after bed on both sides of the rooms; they were generally 
occupied. The air was good, and things were cleaner than they 
probably would have been at the homes of the patients, but not so 
clean as an hospital should be. A fine little girl, who was running 
about the wards, was amused to see a stranger there; she laughed 
aloud, and, following me, tried todraw my umbrella from my arm, whilst 
I passed a bed, at the foot of which were placed a scapulary, and a 
vessel of holy water; an old woman had received the extreme unction, 
and was waiting for death; they said she was dead, but I heard her 
cough under the clothes. Such the one had been, such the other 
would be ; how much is done and suffered between the two extremes. 

After seeing some more churches, as there was nothing to eat at 
my hotel, I was conducted to a traiteur’s, a cook’s shop; the fire 
was out, and there was no one but a youth in black, like a lawyer’s 
clerk—it seemed as hopeless to apply to him, as to go to chambers in 
the Temple and call for a dinner. He placed on the table some wine, 
more drinkable than usual, and bread, for which the place is famous. 
I supposed that Imust wait a long time—I therefore took out a book to 
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pass an hour—before I had opened it, the common soup appeared— 
three cold roast sparrows followed, slender fare, but they were sa~- 
voury, and helped the good' bread down—then came—then came the 
quarter of a boiled capon, so large, so juicy, so white, so tender, that 
it was quite an event; the very liver was in itself a blessing—then some 
fried pigs feet ; but in eating these, I can never forget that they stood all 
their lives in a sty: they offered some other dishes, which I declined: 
I paid a small sum for an unexpectedly good dinner. 

When I returned to the inn, I found all the people on their knees 
with some priests praying for the dead; I afterwards had some con- 
versation with one of the party; his discourse was such as J should 
have anticipated from the attitude and society in which I had seen 
him—it forcibly reminded me of the writings of some of the dead. 
In walking hastily through the streets of Pistoia, I had been much 
struck by the beauty of the women; I heard from others, especially 
from a person who had resided there some time, and upon whose 
judgment I can rely, that many females of a surprising loveliness are 
to be met with in that city. , 








CONFESSIONS OF A THEORIST. 


I NEVER was at schdol, consequently was never whipped into the 
humanities; nor ever contracted there that early knowledge of the 
world, which is worth all the precepts of Tully and Seneca. I was 
taken in hand at my birth by a philosopher, who determined to 
fashion me after a system of his own, to play my part among men. J 
am not sure, that his care did not extend back before the moment of 
my birth, to adapt me to his notion of human perfectibility; for he 
was a very keen speculatist, who made many researches into the state 
of the soul in the womb, the first moment of thought, the organiza- 
tion of the sensorium, hereditary propensities, and all that : it is not, 
therefore, to be supposed, that he would overlook such important 
matters in generating me, whom he designed for a living demonstration 
of his theory of the human mind. To cut short Jong descriptions, I was 
reared on a plan compounded of those of Locke, Rousseau, Helvetius, 
and Gall. I was as ignorant as a savage, that is, of civilized 
knowledge ; my head was full of crude visions ; and I may safely say, 
that 1 felt all the intoxication of happiness, without once tasting of 
the fruit of the forbidden tree. Whether my soul's manufacturer duly 
handled, according to the instructions of those great theorists, the 
raw material which God had put into his hands, I will not say; but 
certain it is, that when I merged from pupillage by his death, I found 
as great difficulty in conducting myself, as any other stripling would 
have done, who had_no more knowledge of the world than what he 
could glean from the Offices of Tully, or the Table of Cebes, or the 
Apoph of Epictetus. _ 

We had our special characteristic of philosophy, that was poverty. 
From my earliest youth, we both, like the Emilius and his master, 
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wrought at a trade, which was no more nor less than making sabots, 
or wooden shoes, and trenchers. This provided us with the means of 
supplying all the wants which two such philosophers permitted them- 
selves to have; and allowed us ample time besides, to devote to intel- 
lectual pursuits. I never dreamt of more: but the deuce was in 
our mental activity; we discovered by a refined course of reasoning, 
that shoes, and particularly wooden shoes, were an incumbrance to 
free-born men; that the induration of the foot, which takes place 
by exposure, fully supplies the wants of wood or leather. Our 
opinion was corroborated by Locke and Rousseau, who recommend 
that boys should be accustomed to go without these luxuries; and 
it was but an easy inference, which we wondered those great men 
had missed, that @ fortiori adults might lay them aside. In fine, 
we supported our reasonings with such plausible arguments, that the 
little commune among whom we lived, gave over wearing clogs and 
sabots, to the mortal deterioration of our trade. However, we carried 
on the trencher-business, though our own trenchers were considerably 
lightened by the success of our discovery, and our feet much blistered 
by carrying it into effect; but then, our love of systems was greatly 
increased by the triumph of our opinions. 

What can control the activity of mind, and above all, of mind once 
set hunting after systems! Our conceptions enlarged with our poverty, 
and want itself became the means of informing us. As wood grew 
daily more scarce, we parted, one by one, with our own trenchers to 
our customers ; and then we found out, what indeed we had already 
faintly surmised, that trenchers themselves were superfluities. Pained 
as we were, to owe this grand discovery rather to casualty than to 
original thinking, we yet pursued it with all the zeal of inspired con- 
verts; and instantly set about making proselytes to our opinions. 

But here the force of logic was of little avail. To forego shoes, 
where the meadows were moist, the uplands smooth, the villagers 
themselves active and hardy, was an easy matter, recommended too 
by economy—a pair of wooden shoes being worth a whole set of 
trenchers. But to part with the trenchers—that sacred area which 
cireumscribes and appropriates each man’s share of his provisions— 
that dear, invaluable monopoly, over which no toll, no excise, no exe- 
cution can be maintained at law—to part with the chartered ware 
and henceforth to have all eatable in common, at the merey of the 
strongest and swiftest among holters or masticulators—forbid it 
justice and equity! Thus they all exclaimed, young and old, toothed 
and toothless. Our new theory was thus, for a time, at fault: true; 
we ceased to make wooden ware for them;. and sorely we rued our 
devotions to principle, as we were not excited by the least prospect of 
gaining over a single conformist. The inhabitants only took the 
more care of their dishes; while we starved most glorious'y in defence 
of their abjuration. Whether it was want, or zeal, that quickened 
our inventive faculties, we hit upon an expedient to promote-our 
theory that merits the attention of all innovators. ‘The measure, f 
own, partook of much artifice and injustice; but the 
which we reconciled it to ourselves, are well known to 
we were such infatuated theorists, as to be to go any 
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we went headlong. With tongues of deceit, we persuaded the villagers 
separately, that we repented us of our ways, and were inclined to 
resume our eccupationa—that we only waited for a fair opportunity of 
retracting in pnblic, and soliciting the renewed patronage of our 
friends—that for this purpose we contemplated a village feast in the 
Bucolic style, in which Menalcas and Melibzus were to be personated 
by me and my Mentor, who should deliver an humble apology, and 
what not, in rhyme; but alas! we wanted both food and trenchers ! 

The poor peasantry, as delighted as if they had heard a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer promise them prosperity without bounds, immedi- 
ately offered to supply our deficiencies, and that with a delicacy 
which would have shamed a refined people. In the dusk of the 
evening there came from every house, separately, as we had planned 
it, hampers of ware and provisions. Our little cabin never was so 
well furnished. We sat up all night, disposing the house for the 
morrow’s festival, and preparing ourselves to act becomingly our 
parts. A burst of malicious laughter would now and then distort the 
features of the grave projector, as he contemplated the irremediable 
alternative to which the recusants would be driven, of embracing his 
system, by this master-stroke of policy and expediency. Well, the 
guests arrived, and soon filled the outer apartment of the cabin, 
where I was left to receive them, and to apologize for the absence of 
my tutor, who was performing the office of high-priest of the altar in 
the inner room, as might indeed be guessed from the savory steams 
of goose and bacon which transpired, along with powerful scents of 
burning woods. As I cast my eyes round upon the expecting visages 
of our guests, beaming on me with the satisfaction a consciousness 
of conferred obligation, I felt a pang like that of ingratitude, at my 
heart, which rebelled against the system in spite of me, incapacitating 
me from the ironical prologue that I was to have spoken. “ The 
poor lad is fainting with the heat,” exclaimed some one, at sight of 
my paleness; “ open the doors.” The doors were instantly opened, 
and oh, shame to philosophy! my poor master was discovered with 
tengs in hand, in the act of laying on the fire the last borrowed 
trencher of his benefactors ! 

Every guest stood aghast as he beheld the bare table, on which one 
or two roast joints were already tumbled, and as the dreadful truth 
flashed upon him, that he must henceforth dine untrenchered. The 
suddenness of the irruption put to flight the presence of mind even of 
my cool stoical preceptor. The conned harangue, with which he 
meant to insult over his adversaries, was sunk amid the reproaches and 
the execrations that burst upon him from every side. Never shall I 
forget the intrepidity with which he stood the brunt of their curses ; 
nor his sublime ejaculation when they were about to throw him on the 
pile of flaming dishes: “ I die for science, and I glory in my death.” 
A few of the elders, however, interfered, and saved him from the 


} It was agreed to seek justice from the tribunals, to 
petition the legislature, or even to address the king in » against 
such a public transgression. Asan ice I was before 


the high court of bailiffs, te an assize full one day’s journey from the 
eommune ; and as this was the only trial for half a century that had 
proceeded from that district, it was determined to conduct it with 
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impressive solemnity. An avocat was appointed for a a. 
Twenty-four plate-owners were witnesses against us. 4 = 
shocking odds: our counsel, nevertheless, who was a practic — 
engaged to make good an alibi, if we would only consent to his re- 
taining twice as many deponents on our p 
the law, that the evidence of two was stronger than that of one. 
But we disdained, in the most inflexible manner, to compromise prin~ 
ciple. My philo-systematist was almost tempted to acquiesce in 
indictment, it was so beautifully theatrical. There were no less than 
one hundred various counts for stealing, purloining, &c. &c. and other- 
wise feloniously procuring one hundred wooden trenchers, platters, 
plates, dishes, bowls, and so forth; “and the same did then and 
there, with malice prepense, wickedly, feloniously and diabolically 
burn, consume, and set fire, to the injury of our said lord the king, 
and one hundred of his subjects:” which, by the bye, was not far 
from the truth. But not to be too precise: the witnesses were 
adduced and examined separatim. I shall not detail the ingenious 
cross-questions of our avocat, as to whether the trenchers were beech, 
maple, holly, sycamore, or chesnut. Suffiee it to say, that the 
charge was not proved to the satisfaction of the court, no evidence 
being given de flagrante delicto, further than of one trencher having 
been seen burning, and the inhabitants having neglected to identify 
that one, as the property of any of the individuals claimant; and 
being equally unable to assign it to the king, from having overlooked 
the quality of the timber. Thus we were acquitted, notwithstanding 
the iJl-timed zeal of my master, who insisted on making his own de- 
fence, a la Socrates, by justifying. Certes it was well for us that his 
speech was so erudite ; for had he used intelligible terms, no jury could 
have acquitted us in foro conscientia. When all was over, it was 
a pleasant thing to see our prosecutors file off, mutually accusing 
each other of the expense incurred; for we had not a doit, so the 
entire costs fell on them and the king ; this was a bad look out, and a 
much greater loss than twice as many wooden dishes would have been. 
But it was well for us that our pleader was a practical man, and our 
jury theorists; or I conjecture we should have been sent to the 
galleys, to speculate upon the dip of the oar and the toughness of 
the cat-o’nine-tails. Be that asit may, the event of this trial gave me 
a high opinion of the science of the law, and convinced me, that a 
system which operated so miraculously in our favour, must contain a 
number of beautiful theories. 

As our prosecutors had not wherewith to defray the jailor’s fees, or 
wanted the honour to do se, we were conducted back to prison. 
Victory, however, supplied every absent comfort: besides, the jail- 
allowance was really a desirable portion for those who had starved 
rather than make trenchers. We had no néed of them now, for brown 
bread could be munched very well without them. I could not, albeit, 
when lifting the pitcher of cold water to my mouth, help praying, that 
philosophy might not carry my beloved master so far, as to make 
him conclude it also a supernumerary contrivance. Poor man! he 
was absorbed in other contemplations. Our residence in prison had 
enabled him to ascertain the treatment and character of the prisoners. 
Justead of being daunted, or improved by chastisement, the rogues 
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seemed only to have sharpened their wits by associating. I will not 
enumerate the various tricks which they played upon my master, 
such as cutting off his buttons where they were most essential to the 
maintenance of philosophic’decorum ; setting him upon a stool, one leg 
of which was at the mercy of a string, and when gathering round him 
to be lectured on prison-economics—then, with an adroit snip of the 
scissors, liberating him from a garment, which even he had not phi- 
losophic spirit enough to number among our superfluities ; and while 
he justified the necessity of indispensables, as contra-distinguished 
from luxuries, suddenly whisking the broken leg from under him, up- 
setting him and his arguments together. These and other tricks were 
generally followed by an outcry and the entry of the jailer, when we 
poor theorists received a second drubbing from that practical illus- 
trator of discipline, while the wags escaped with threats and theoretic 
punishment only. Thus all things have a tendency to an equilibrium, 
as we inferred: for our doctrine we received cuffs and buffets, and it 
only remained to return their cuffs and buffets in doctrine: we shall 
see how admirably it was contrived. After finishing our frugal meal, 
my thoughtful tutor, broke forth into one of his vast projects: to 
reform the world, with the following proposition, for he dearly loved 
the synthetic method:—“ Homo est animal rationale.”—*« Recte, 
domine.” “A rational animal is an animal governed by reason.”— 
“ Right again.” “Ergo?” returned he, interrogatively. “ Cannot 
you Thier the inference?” “ The mode and figure are not known 
tome;” said I, in an exculpatory tone. The mode is prison 
discipline; the materia is necesse est, or compulsory labour; and 
the consequence is, that the prisoner will be regenerated;' so that 
the term rational may be predicated of him:—let me elucidate for 
your tender comprehension. ‘Those knaves who untrussed me, by re- 
moving my points of suspension—and upset me, by altering the centre 
of gravity of my substratum—are men; ergo, should be governed by 
reason. Now it matters not whether it is my reason or their own 
which governs them, provided reason is made to govern: listen to the 
plan—they are to be taught to read, write, think, repent, and keep 
all the commandments, by regular, compulsory routine, two hours a 
day to each department, shifting from one ward to another, as regu- 
larly as the hour hand, by mere dint of reason.” “ How can that 
be,” inquired I, “ if they object.” “ Object indeed! is not-the force 
of reason, directly as the force of gravity; and inversely, as the 
squares of the distances from the centre ?—ergo, if a machine can be 
constructed which will revolve by the weight of rational animals at 
its circumference, and by which those who refuse to contribute their 
momentum, will have his legs crushed or broken—it is plain that 
reason will direct men to mount the machine, rather than undergo that 
alternative; so far then as working goes, rational animals may be 
forced by reason to labour.” ‘Thus did that great theorist, like the 
immortal Bacon, trace new arts and powers for human invention to 
extend in after ages ; and I have lived to see that great moral ma- 
chine, the tread-mill, which he so clearly designed, brought into 
play in our times, no doubt, for the purpose of giving habits of in- 
dustry to the idle. How the culprits were to be taught to think and 
repent, I did not so fully understand: there was something of a 
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gentle process of starvation, and s»litary confinement, to be intro- 
duced; and when all the pleasurable ideas resulting from eating and 
drinking, and feasting upon the light of heaven, and the charms of 
society, were obliterated, the vacuum in the mind was to be re- 
plenished gradually by certain old ladies, with a new aliment capable 
of destroying all relish for old habits and desires. The prisoner was 
then to come forth a new man, as if he had been ground young; and 
renovated by the united power of the tread-mill and prison dis- 
cipline. 

We were too ardent theorists to sleep much that night; the fol- 
lowing morning we commenced carrying into effect the projected 
reformation. The first thing obviously necessary was to raise a 
rebellion among the prisoners, and to follow it up by a violent outery 
for a radical reform in their government. The bare-footed reformist, 
getting upon a table, spoke for hours, holding up his breeches, alter- 
nately with the right and left hand, and switching the air most 
furiously with the disengaged member. He soon convinced his audi- 
tory that they were not fairly represented by the turnkeys and jailer— 
that the wards were no better than rotten boroughs—that liberty, the 
precious liberty of convicts, was endangered. The effect of this magic 
word was astounding. They shouted till the prison rang again, and 
raising the successful orator on a broomstick, bore him in triumph 
round the courts. The mob was so unanimous that no keeper durst 
interfere until they were divided. This incontestible sign of their 
physical force was hailed with the smashing of windows and the banging 
of doors: But the excitement could not last long; a languor soon 
crept over the miserable slaves, as dull and lethargic as their violence 
had been brisk and fierce ; they slunk into holes and corners, in séarch 
of the fragments of yesterday’s hiding, each determined in his heart 
to exonerate himself, by impeaching the ring-leaders. It was pretty 
evident, therefore, who would pay the reckoning. Indeed my poor 
master had already paid a considerable share in suffering, under the 
ferocious honours conferred on him by the populace. He was so 
galled and jolted by his chairing, that he lay panting-and moaning in 
a corner of the dungeon, where his ephemeral popularity had deserted 
him; more than ever determined to curb the licentiousness of the 
prisoners, by the tread-mill, fasting, prayer, and solitary confinement { 
but Machiavel had taught him to hide his ultimate object from the 
people—Hobbes, that every man is born an enemy to his fellow-man— 
Chesterfield, that dissimulation is the most lawful thing imaginable 
the modern politicians, that all means are allowable to accomplish 
party views. 

The tumult had scarce subsided when an order came from the j 
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in the form of a memorial to the Home Secretary. This was done ; 
at the same time the whole plan of prison-coercion was minutely 
detailed, and in a few days an order came down for our being trans+ 
ferred to the Lunatic Asylum, to superintend the improvement of that 
place. We were of course very much exhilarated that our theory had 
been adopted ; and after giving very elaborate directious to the turn- 
keys, which I must do them the justice to say were heard with 
profound gravity, we were packed off to Bedlam. 

I will not succinctly report the result of our speculations in that 
place; suffice it to say, that we invented a new system of treatment, 
founded upon phrenology, which we confided to the director of the 
institution, and I have every reason to think it was adopted, for in a 
very short time all the lunatics were as sane as ourselves. It consisted 
of spunging with hot water the diseased organ, compressing, rubbing, 
tickling, and exciting. Severe study in this engaging science soon 
overpowered the health of my master, and he was sent to the Infirmary 
in a high state of brain-fever. This could not interrupt his studies 
for the good of mankind ; he continued as energetic a theorist as ever, 
merely transferring his attention to the materia medica, in which he 
made many valuable discoveries. As his attending physician was too 
jealous to permit experiments upon his fellow-patients, I was engaged 
to procure him living animals, on which to experimentalize. Accords 
ingly I stole a beautiful lap-dog, belonging to the head keeper’s 
daughter, and secured a trap full of rats. On these he tried those 
operations which have since immortalized Majendie and Spallanzani. 
He almost discovered the principle of life itself, by searching for it 
with the probe and scalpel; and ascertained for a certainty, how far 
it could consist with mutilation, hemorrhage, and inanition. But why 
claim the glory of these useful discoveries for my master, who acquired 
sufficient reputation, God knows, by abolishingtrenchers? It is only 
that I am drawing near the close of his vast labours, and the dying 
hours of a philosopher should be gleaned with precious accuracy. 
That same night he unfolded to me his beautiful system of replenishing 
the veins of an exhausted frame, by injecting the warm blood of a 
Sanguine person. It was impossible to discover a flaw in his reasoning } 
+ the one wanted to have blood—the other to lose blood. He was itt 
the first predicament, and I was in the last—constat our bodies were 
predisposed towards this achievement. An enormous syringefal was 
taken from my arm, and forced into his. By some unlucky contretems 
I fainted before the experiment was finally concluded; and my poor 
master himself had not the satisfaction to live long enough to witness 
the success which must have indubitably attended his discovery, as it 
since has, twice out ofevery three cases. He died a martyr to science ; 
peace be to his ashes! . 

I have dwelt with such undivided attention upon his finale, that my | 
own history has sunk into comparative insignificance ; yet this was the 
most momentous period of my life. I was never so near becoming 4 
practical man as at that time, however it may detract from my glory to 
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provost, considering me as undignified with any diploma, insisted upon 
my manipulating, and otherwise practically assisting, under pain of 
expulsion. I accordingly worked at the pestle and spatula, and 
became an adroit valet, at suddenly pinning the arms, and lacing the 
waistcoats of the senior fellows ; among others I performed that office 
with much zeal and gratitude for my honoured tutor. All this com- 
pliance could not prevent the provost from dreading my abilities ; -he 
contemplated in me a precocious tyro, who sought to steal into the 
chair without undergoing the proper formule. The terms that he used 
most invidiously to apply to me—such as fool, imbecile, idiot, and the 
like—prove how far he looked upon me as an adept. I often con- 
founded him in argument, and the ignoramus, when he could not 
reply, would explode in a long horse-laugh, utterly unbecoming the 
provost of such a college; but it would have been better for him had 
he been alittle more of a theorist, to foresee what was likely to happen 
in his own family. 

This same practical director had a young and beautiful daughter, 
the fit prototype of an Ariadne, whose eyes lubricated like the glossy 
coils of the snake amid the moisture of the meadow, whose animation 
beamed through every motion of her person, till her very shadow 
seemed to speak and smile. Never shall I forget its effect upon me, 
when I first started at the sight of loveliness; nor that laughing 
glance, with which she eyed my confusion from the closing door, 
behind which she had taken refuge. Often afterwards I returned to 
the same spot, for as I wasa kind of tame savage, with just sufficient 
knowledge of good and evil to form a useful slave, I was frequently 
sent back and forwards from the hospital to the laboratory. There 
often was I blest with a glimpse of the peeping beauty. Why repeat 
the efforts which I made to dispel her fears, or the enraptured speeches 
which I made to this new Thisbe through the keyhole? Nature’s un- 
tutored eloquence favoured this first passion of my heart. But it was 
long in vain; she was prejudiced by her father to treat me as a candi- 
date for his monastic institution; and my appearance countenanced 
her conclusions. Imagine a tall lazzaroni-figure, with no vestment on 
that bears to be mentioned, who yet moved with the dignity of a hero; 
and threw graceful expression into all his gestures. Well might she 
apply the name by which she thought to humour a love-sick delusion, 
calling me her Orlando. “ Poor Orlando!” she would exclaim, “ Iam 
thy lost mistress Angelica, never more fated to meet thee till my en- 
chantment is dissolved ;” then she would touch her guitar, and sing 
some sweet lay of romaunt. It was thus that her cajoleries killed, 
while they delighted me. In vain I protested that I had no identity 
with Orlando; she remained undeceived. Herself at last lent the 
feather to the shaft that pierced her bosom. Under the plea of 
humanity, she supplied me from her own and her father’s wardrobe ; 
and, O backsliding of philosophy! at her persuasion I consented to 
wear shoes (of leather, mind, not wood); besides shirts, stockings, 
surtouts, and other aristocratic superfiuities, which I retain to this. 
day in memory of her. ; ; 

The puppet that she had dressed soon became an agreeable object 
to the sight of Angelica ; she eyed me with the softest look imagi- 
nable, and feigned herself no longer in the gardens of Morgiana ; 
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another more powerful enchantment prevailed over her. Her songs 
were now the gentle strains of the troubadours. She was less guarded 
too in securing a retreat, and seemed to rely upon my obedience to her 
imperious order not to advance. I obeyed with the submission of a 
young lover.. She still wavered however in her opinion of my freedom 
to contract the vows of love, but it was too late—I saw my advan- 
tages, and pressed them at every interview. To secure these opportu- 
nities, love taught me to appear in the eyes of the father a more 
matured probationer of his convent, and he reported to his daughter 
what he termed my paroxysms; while she suppressed from him what 
she deemed my lucid intervals. This contest in her bosom under- 
mined her health; from the blooming sportive nymph, she became the 
pale and woe-worn statue. For a long time I could obtain no sight of 
her, though I was incessantly in the laboratory. One day her father 
ran forth from the inner room, calling for help, and directing me to 
bring salts and smelling bottles. I rushed after him into those hal- 
lowed precincts, and stood in the chamber of my mistress. She had 
swooned under the operation of blood-letting, and the frightened pro- 
fessor directed me, as if I were a sexagenary dame, or bloodless 
minister of the harem, or unfeeling practitioner of midwifery, to sup- 
port that pallid form, and to chafe her temples, while he excited 
animation in her yet unbeating heart. As soon as she returned to 
sense, she fixed her eyes upon her Orlando, whose own streamed with 
tears; a moment after the conscious blood rushed over her face and 
bosom: she drew around her what concealment she could, ordering 
me away; and I went, but the picture of that scene was for ever 
before me, and will remain indelibly in my memory. The father con- 
strued the emotions of his daughter into mere apprehensions of 
danger, and permitted me still to occupy the laboratory. A few days 
after this event the door once more opened, and my Angelica stood on 
the threshhold in‘a delightful hesitation, whether to advance or 
retreat. J supplicated hard for leave to approach, but she only 
blushed and withdrew, leaving the door unclosed. The temptation 
was irresistible. I again transgressed the limits prescribed to me. | 
She was seated with a handkerchief to her face, in which she buried 
her laughing eyes, at the sight of my presumptuous entrance: that 
instant I was at her feet, covering the other hand with my caresses, in 
a very unphilosophic manner. I pass over the long, inebriating 
draughts of joy that we drained together, and shall merely record, 
that from that day my intrusion was not unfavoured by the fair one. 
She had made up her mind as to my intellects, for better or worse, 
and joined me in imposing-upon the provost. It was in these hours 
of bliss that my venerable master fell so ill that nothing would content 
him but a final experiment upon the vitality of animals. I became 
enamoured of the project, and committed that heinous conspiracy 
against the life of my mistress’s lap-dog, without once surmising its. 
consequence. This relapse into theory renewed the alarms of Ange- 
lica ; she.all but shuddered at the sight of me. In vain I pronounced 
the warmest professions of love, she but looked upon me with a gaze 
of despair, and trusted he no longer in my presence. This sepa- 
ration 1 could not endure. One day, forgetting all respect. for her 
oumenity I darted into the room, and seized the trembling fugitive in 
EPT. 1826. 
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my arms. I left no argument untried to justify myself; I implored, 
vowed, wept, and became frantic to such a degree, that she was con- 
vinced of my rationality. Her love began to renew itself again in - 
unequivocal expressions, when—all of a sudden, her father, who 
thought he had heard enough, burst from his concealment upon us, 
with a countenance inflamed bywrath. It was no time to stickle for 
|, mere honours. I avowed myself an apostate; renounced the statute, 
| and proposed myself as a husband for his daughter. She joined me 
like any ally of my heart; but he pretended to be but the more con- 
vinced of my fitness for the professorship. At the sound of a cat- 
call, in rushed two or three of his myrmidons, who disrobed me in a 
trice, and laced upen me that same strait garment which I had so eften 
Iaced upon others. A monkish cell was assigned me, and the disci- 
pline regularly enforeed ; but nothing could reclaim me; the sight of 
my mistress, as she lay in my arms, was ever present to my view, and 
her last sweet confession sounded continually in my ears. The 
vost began to despair of my embracing his orders, and fearing a visit 
from the chancellor, he used other means to effect a lasting separation 
between his daughter and me. What they were may be collected frum 
the following note, put into my hand some six months after, on my 
liberation; when my clothes, together with a good round sum of 
money, were delivered to me. 

“Go, unhappy! I can endure your eries and groans no longer. 
Receive this small pittance from me, and forget Angelica, who has 
purchased your freedom by becoming the wife of another.” 


* * * * * * * 


Thenceforth the future was all to be every-day incident, without 
hope and without romance. I had no system to demonstrate, no 
order to uphold, no sweet contract to fulfil. I became, as Campbell 
has emphatically expressed it, “ a man without a plan.” ‘This was not 

the sole effect of one great disappointment, for there were other 

— besides love, to propel me, even had that one been extinct ; 

ut it was the consequence of those early hallucinations which a false 

system of education had developed ; a kind of treacherous sugges- 

tions, which persuade man, that by the force of intellect he can sur- 

hi mount all obstacles, remodel society, and perfectionize the world— 
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they desert him at the first trial, leaving him to unconquerable regret, 


| } at having trusted for a moment in the smooth seductive fallacy, which, 
a like a cunning harlot, obtained such empire over his mind. Such has 
i Fy been the fate of an— Ex-THEORIST. 

1h srerstentateestiinntn ) 


GASTON DE BLONDEVILLE ; 
WITH AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MRS. RADCLIFFE. 
In the publication of this book, Mr.Colburn has not shown his 


ace tact. Though the taste for romance is gone , 
humous work of Mrs. Radcliffe os o by; & pest 
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writings of its author. The reader finds the romance in this preli- 
minary matter, and all that astonishment which should have been 
reserved for the adventures and incidents of the main work is ex- 
hausted by the superhuman flights of the introductory treatise in 
question. Having read this performance we are no longer in a con- 
dition to wonder at any thing, and go to the tale of the author of 
Udolpho, familiarized with outrages against reason, and surfeited 
with mysteries of the most perplexing and inexplicable kind. In thus 
throwing the principal object into shade, by the lavish magnificence 
of the porch through which we are ushered to it, Mr. Colburn has 
discovered a want of skill rarely ascribable to him. It is as if a 
cook were to give us a foretaste of the coming dinner at our luncheon, 
and that too with dishes of a superior savouriness—our appetite. is 
thus too early satisfied, and we proceed to the main repast already 
satiated with its dainties. A judicious cuisinier like Colburn should 
have given us something plain and simple before the rich meal 
promised to us, and not a mass of green fat for lunch when we were 
to dine on turtle. Or to drop illustrations, essays on writings ought 
not to surpass the writings themselves in their own peculiar style of 
excellence, which is the fault we find with this essay before us, which 
contains more imagination, more superb language, and more mysteries 
than are to be found in the same given space in any of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 


4 ‘ : works. The author is obviously one of those gifted persons who are com- 


monly said to have “ a great command of words.” “ A great command of 
words,” like all other great commands, becomes a tyranny if the power 


eo = be without responsibility ; from the desirable restraining responsibility 


on a great command of words, a responsibility to reason, the author 
is entirely free, and the consequence is, that he is a perfect despot, 
who commits every species of outrage on his unresisting subjects, on 
the motion of whim, wantonness, or ostentation. Like most despots, 
he delights in being fine; and so that he is prodigiously grand, he 
cares not at what cost the grandeur is achieved. ‘Troops of grenadier 
words he will have, dressed in handsome lines, and looking imposing 
and showy, but with what violence he presses them into his service, 
and at what expence of sense he puts them in array, he never stops to 
consider. He is the commander-in-chief of the vocabulary, and un- 
controlled by any articles of reason; his pleasure being his only 
law, and print his only object. Like other despots, he has his fa- 
vourites whom he uses for every purpose—dream, grandeur, and 
golden, with their relatives dreamy, — and gold, form his 
verbal court ; let him be where he may, he has got his dream, or his 
dreaminess, or his dreamy this or that; and there is grandeur, or 
ing grand, and gold or golden. These are his words of 
worship, his quality, whose titles alone are supposed to command 
respect, and to qualify them for any station to which his excellency 
sor ae them—and his caprice, it must be confessed, is as un« 
as his . From the common rules of composition, as 

from all other » our great commander of words is free, and as it 
is now time that we should come to examples, we shall give one illus- 
trative of this assertion. - Having combated the vulgar notion that 
Mrs. Radcliffe was the slave of her own he says— bi 
' * Although OR sible, removed from the 
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slavery of superstitious fear, she took an interest in the work of com- 
position, and was, for the time, completely absorbed in the conduct of 
her stories.” —(P. 8.) 

That “ Although,” which is the chosen minister of inconsequence, has 
great force in thissentence. Weare left to infer that it is something 
unusual for a person removed from the slavery of superstitious fear, 
to take an interest in the work of composition! We must confess, 
however, that we have never observed any remarkable connexion 
between superstition and a delight in composition ; nor does it appear 
at all extraordinary te us, that people free from the influence of the 
one, should take a pleasure in the other. But an “ although” can 
work wonders under one who has “ a command of Janguage.” For 
example, the writer of this essay might with as much logic and pro- 
priety have observed, “ Although Mrs. Radcliffe was as far as pos- 
sible removed from the slavery of superstitious fear, she had a good ap- 
petite for her dinner, and was for the time completely absorbed in the 
contents of her plate.” 

See how an “ although” can link up two things, which can by no 
human possibility have any thing to do with each other, provided we 
do but dismiss from our minds all kind of reference to things when 
dealing with words. 

We proceed to specimens of a different sort of power. 

“ If,” says the essayist, “in the mere perusal of novels we lose our 
painful sense of the realities of ‘ this unimaginable world, and de- 
lightedly participate in the sorrows, the joys, and the struggles of the 
persons; how far more intently must an authoress like Mrs. Radcliffe 
feel that outgoing of the heart by which individuality is multiplied, 
and we seem to pass a hundred lives.” —(P. 8.) 

Mrs. Radcliffe must then have felt very old. 

“ She spreads out many threads of sympathy, and lives along every 
line.”——A life in the thread line! 

Anon: in her works— : 

“ There is a perpetual exercise of that plastic power which realizes 
the conceptions of the mind to itself, and gives back to it its own 
imaginations in ‘ clear dream’ [we are never long without a dream] 
‘ and selemn vision.’ How delightful to trace the dawnings of inno- 
cent love, like the coming on of spring, [of course ]—to unveil the 
daily course of a peaceful life gliding on like smooth water, [original 
idea !}—to exhibit the passions in their high agitations and contests ; 
to devise generous self-sacrifice in heroic thought; to powr on the 
wearied and palpitating heart overflowing happiness ; to throw 
the mind forward to advanced age, and through its (eye*) glass 
to take a mournful retrospect of departed joy, AND PENSIVELY 
UNDERSTAND A MILD AND TIMELY DECAY.”—(P. 9.) 

We are very certain that the reader may “ throw his mind” back- 
wards and forwards, without understanding, pensively or otherwise 
one syllable of the author’s meaning in the concluding clause, and 
that for a very simple reason, that he has none. “ The Spanish fleet 
you cannot see, because it is not yet in sight.” | 





* We have supplied eye, sae aime alts city 


oe 
peat kv. ; the only other suhetantive in the sentence ie * ” 
commonly spectacles, we take it that the alleste A a 


its glasses are 
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There is a beautiful art in writing by which common things are 
sublimed to such a degree-as to pass human comprehension. Of 
this the author of the-essay before us is a complete master. Mrs: 
Radcliffe was in the habit of making memoranda of the impressions 
and events of the day. On the utility of memoranda our genius 
writes thus :— 3 

“Such a habit, when it does not become too frequently retrospec- 
tive, or * sickly o’er’ our employments with ‘ pale cast of thought,’ 
tends to impart a unity to our intellectual being.” 

Just now it was good “ to pass a hundred lives,” and now we are 
to make memoranda, as the habit tends “ to impart a unity!” 
Whence we are to infer that intellectual beings are commonly in want 
of unity. What is their condition of mind then ordinarily ?—the 
writer must know, it is clear, seeing that he provides a remedy for 
their infirmity. But he might just as well have written, that the 
habit of making memoranda “ tends to impart a fiddlestick to our 
intellectual being.” He meant nothing by his unity. Words, words, 
words. 

There is a habit in making plirases which tends to impart any thing 
but unity to our writing, and that is the habit of driving our substan- 
tives with a pair or even three adjectives in hand. It is charming to 
observe how our essayist couples them up, and bowls them down his 
sentences, neck or nothing. Here is an example—“ Something of the 
formality derived from education may be traced in her [ Mrs. Rad- 
_ cliffe’s] works, supplying a massive, but noble and definite frame- 


work for her sombre and heroic pictures.” —(P. 7.) 


Here first he drives an unicorn ; massive is his leader, and he puts- 
to noble and ele as wheelers to the substantive. Massive alone 
could not have dragged frame-work handsomely through the sentence, 
and so definite is brought to its assistance, with a dut between them, 
whence we should suppose, did we not know the contrary, that things 
massive had not commonly the quality of being definite. Noble and de- 


. a finite, we must observe, are a bad pair ; they do not run well together. 


Sombre and heroic to the pictures are a better match. 

The practice of giving every substantive as many adjectives as can 
be yoked to it, is so common, as it tends to impart a prolixity to 
articles, that it is scarcely worth noting in a performance which boasts 
so many specimens of original art. 

In the following sentence there is in the commencement some ray of 
light; but it ends like a firework with a bounce, an explosion which 
surprises our ears, and then we are left in the dark -— 

“She [Mrs. Radcliffe] occupied that middle region between the 
mighty dreams of heroic ages and the realities of our own, which 
remained to be possessed; filled it with goodly imagery, [so far, 
rather fine, but very well—now however comes the Jang at the tail of 
the squib] and made it resonant with awful voices.”—(P. 106.) 

Of this region “ resonant with awful voices,” no one, not even the 
discoverer himself, has an idea. , | 

At what time of life should Mrs. Radcliffe’s works be read? That 
is the question, and here is the answer :— cas 

“Her works, in order to produce their greatest impression, should 
be read first, not in childhood, for which they are too substantial; 
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nor at mature age, for which they may seem too visionary ; but at that 
delightful period of youth, when the soft twilight of the imagi- 
nation harmonizes with the luxurious and uncertain light cast on 
their wonders. By those who come at such an age to their perusal 
they will never be forgotten.”—No, very likely not; but how are we 
to know when that age has come to us? By what signs and tokens are 
we to discover that we have arrived at Mrs. Radclifie’s reading years ! 
“ When the soft twilight of the imagination harmonizes with the 
luxurious and uncertain light cast on their wonders.” Supposing that 
the party, by good luck, finds out that his imagination is in a proper 
state of twilight, still not having read the books, he cannot be assured 
that it will harmonize with the light cast on their wonders, of which 
he knows nothing. We apprehend that very, very few persons read 
the Mysteries of Udolpho at the proper twilight time of life. 

We have heard of a learned barrister who read them with delight 
by a rwshlight, and perhaps that was the true twilight so poetically 
expressed by the essayist. Ifso, the passage may be translated thus: 

“ Her works, in order to produce their greatest impression, should 
he read first, not by daylight, for which they are too sombre, nor by 
a cheerful candlelight, for which they are too awful; but at that 
witching time of night, when the dim rushlight of the bedchamber 
harmonizes with the luxurious and uncertain light cast on their 
wonders.” 

Here is something fine :-— 

‘“‘ Where is the man so basely moulded, that he does not remember 
moments of inspiration, when statelier images than his common intel- 
lect can embody—hopes and assurances brighter than his constitutional 
temperament may recal—and higher faculties within himself than he 
has ever been able to use—have stood revealed to him like [what ?] 
mountain-tops at the utmost reach of vision, touched by a gleam 
of the morning sun. And who, in the melancholy calm of the mind, 
sadly looking into its depths, has not perceived the gigantic wrecks of 
a nobler nature ; as the fortunate voyager on some crystal lake had 
discerned, or fancied he discerned [exquisitely prudent qualification ] 
the wave-worn towers of a forgotten city far in the deep waters? ”— 
(P. 112.)—Now, profanely speaking, we doubt most vehemently whe- 
ther voyagers, either on lakes or elsewhere, ever do discern, or fancy 
that they discern, cities at the bottom of the water. We doubt this, 
simply because navigators, who are a methodical kind of men, are not 
in the habit of looking for cities in that direction, and still less are 
they in the luck of finding them there. But supposing that voyagers 
on crystal lakes did every now and then chance to espy forgotten ' 
cities at the bottom, why should they be called “ fortunate ?”—the 
prize, one would think, as useless to them as the comb in the fable was 
to the bald man. Towers trove in lakes can be no very profitable 
discovery to those who have not the knack of living under. water. 
And all this equally elaborate and unlucky simile, is to illustrate the 
moral phenomenon, that in looking into our own minds, we sometimes 
fancy that we find capacities for good which have exceeded our per- 


formance ! 


Shortly after this, the author explains 
these incomprehensible sublimities :-— eed xe the secret of - 
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‘“‘ In writing for the press, it is scarcely possible to avoid altogether 
the temptation of high-sounding and ambiguous expressions, which 
always impede the distant presentiment of material forms.” 

“ The distant presentiment of material forms!’’ Mark that, 
Mrs. Malaprop, and give it to Sir Lucius on the first occasion, as an 
example of your nice derangement of your vernacular tongue. The 
unconscious illustration of the fault noted, from the use of high- 
sounding and ambiguous expressions, is extremely delightful. 

Provided the sound of a word suits the essayist’s sentence, he is not 
particularly curious about the sense of it. Thus he speaks (p. 188) 
of making the external universe “ redolent of noble associations.” He 
must make associations smell before he can justify this use of redolent. 

We observe one device in this essay, which we believe has been 
little practised, and never yet remarked, that is, the printing of 
commen phrases in inverted commas, which strikes us as being a very 
unnecessary piece of honesty. “ Rich conceits,” “ the fair and inno- 
cent,” and divers other such common-place combinations, are printed 
with inverted commas; the adopter modestly disclaiming the glory of 
their invention, and only taking credit for the reading which has pos- 
sessed him of them. We have seen the same ingenious practice in 
some of the police reports, the concocters of which are probably, by 
force of daily example, inspired with an extraordinarily refined respect 
for the rights of property even in words. 

Some of our readers may be so unreasonable as to expect us to 
apologize for having inflicted on them so many specimens of a kind of 
rhodomontade, which appears utterly beneath criticism; but the fact 
is, that the practice of imposing stark nonsense, wrapped up in fine 
sounding phrases, on the public, has, encouraged by impunity, hecome 
too common, and the weal of the republic of letters requires that some 
measures should be taken to restrain the commission of this base fraud. 

The writers of galimathiases have hitherto freely laughed at the 
public when it has been duped by their trash; it is fair that the 
public should at last have its turn, and laugh at them for uttering it. 
“‘ He laughs well,” as the French say, “ who laughs the last.” We 
shall have an eye to these ingenious gentlemen, and will make 
examples of the phrase-makers wherever we meet with them. 

Of Gaston de Blondeville we have not much to say. It is a tedious, 
dull story, written with a laboured and fatiguing quaintness, and tire- 
some affectation of antiquity. The author has attempted Scott’s 
manner of rendering minute details of ancient manners and customs 
available, but has miserably misearried. What can be worse than 
such a description as this of a feast, and details of the kind abound 
through the book. 

Would you know what this first dish was? It was a warner of shields of boar, ia 
armour, with mustard, served with malmsey. When the warner was ended, the first 
course, and so was every other, was brought up by seven sewers, with like state and 
with due taking of essaye of the king’s meat, and with divers other ceremonies too 
tedious to relate. 

Only amongst the dishes were frumentie, with venison ; frumentie roial, with a 

a suttletie; browst of Almayne, potage of gourdis, and felettes ia 
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There wag, also, for an honour to the young baroness, a special suttletie, presenting 
the queen’sjbower, with her ladies ranged round, and the Lady Barbara, receiving on 
her knee th jewels, which her highness had given to her the night before ; there too 
was presented Pierre, the minstrel, playing on his very harp. The Baron de Blonde- 
ville had leave from the king to quit his chair, for a time, to visit the bride; and, when 
he showed this suttletie to her, she smiled ; but it was the first time she had smiled 


this night. ‘ : ‘ 
There was another suttletie of archers in the forest hunting the bart, with foresters 


in green, bloving their horns, and the whole court following. In this, too, was the 
Lady Barbayt, mounted on a milk-white palfrey, her hair bound up in a beauteous 
net: but not of gold and pearls, as it was this night, nor wore she a mantle of white 
cloth like that she now had on. At a distance, within the shadow of the trees, stood 
an aged man alone, wringing his hands; but what this might mean none knew. 

On the yhole we strongly recommend our friends not to read Gaston 
de Blonderille; indeed the recommendation is unnecessary, for we 
question wiether they can read it. The introductory essay will how- 
ever amuse an idle half hour—the rest is but leather and prunella. 

Mrs. Ra lcliffe may have been, we suppose was, the author of Gaston 
de Blondeville; but if so, she showed her superior discretion in not 
publishing a work which, with all her extravagance, has no particle 
of her genus. The characters, from beginning to end, do nothing but 
tumble dewn lifeless, either on seeing murderers or ghosts. Nothing 
can be moa meagre than the fable, or more forced and feeble than the 
incidents. Romance is out of fashion, and such romance as this will 
not revive ‘ne taste. 








ADVENTURES OF A FOREIGNER IN GREECE. 
No. I. 


On leaving the prince’s palace we found all the officers of the 
battalion. They were Italians, and many of them known to us. 
They were ill clad, and did not appear in good health. After mutual 
compliments, the officers looked at our shining boots and plaited 
shirts, and began to laugh. “We too,” said they, “ came to Greece 
well dressed, though we are now in the greatest poverty, and have only 
the most squalid clothing ; wait a little, and you will share our fate. 
At the very moment when we thought we should recover what we had 
lost, we were sent ona tour round the mountains of the Morea; most 
days we were without food. Our soldiers are almost all naked and 
barefooted ; our rations consist of the half of a small black loaf: our 
men daily die of want; such is the state cf the Frankish battalion. 
So long as we had money, or things which we could sell, we 
to subsist tolerably well, but now that we are obliged to depénd on 
our rations and pay, our situation is become dreadfal.” “As we were 
fresh from Italy, and had all of us some means of subsistence. we 
invited them all to our house, and did what we could to revive them 
We passed that day merrily together, without thinking of future 
miseries. The next day we went to call on the brave Colonel Tarella, 
a Piedmontese, and on Colonel Doria, a Genoese, both implicated in the 
late Piedmontese revolution. We found them extremely disgusted at 
the way in which the affairs of Greece were conducted. Doria told 
me that he had received the prince’s orders to draw a plan of the 
intended assault on Napoli di Romania. “{ shall exeente it,” 
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added he, “ but I am perfectly sure that nobody will obey my orders, 
out of mere jealousy.” A few days after this we were in our house, 
when we heard a great buzz in the streets, and saw the inhabitants 
running, weeping, and calling upon our Lady; they were all thronging 
towards the prince’s palace. For a long time we could not understand 
what was the meaning of this; at length a man told us that the prince 
was setting ont—that he was going to abandon Greece. All the 
people endeavoured to oppose this determination, as they dreaded 
being left in the power of a tyrant like Colocotroni. We immediately 
went out and walked towards the prince’s palace. He had already 
mounted his house to go. 'The people threw themselves on their knees 
before him to obstruct his passage; several seized the horse’s bridle, 
and turned it round, éxeléiming, that the prince was an angel sent 
from heaven; that if he abandoned the Morea, it would fall into the 
hands of the Turks again the next day, for that all the other captains 
were tyrants, and enemies of their country. The prince was obliged 
to dismount, and to return to his room. 

Colonel Balestra, of the Frankish battalion, a brave officer, and 
one who knew what revolutions are, immediately went to the prince, 
and requested an audience. As soon as they were alone, he ad- 
dressed him in the following terms, which I had from his own 
mouth a week after:—“ Your highness, although you have committed 
some errors, and have reduced yourself to a state of dependence on 
Colocotroni, yet there still remains a way, if you really love your 
country, to immortalize yourself. No revolution can possibly succeed 
without bloodshed. You have the example of Italy. See how the 
people there have been duped and betrayed by their respective sove- 
reigns. You are beloved by the people; all the Europeans are with 
you: you see how Colocotroni treats you ever since the capture of 
Tripolitza, where he took money enough to have emancipated Greece. 
Now is the moment; if you will only give me your permission, before 
the morning Colocotroni and his satellites shall be no more. You 
will take possession of Colocotroni’s riches; you will rid the world of 
a villain, and will put it in your power to raise troops, and to secure 
the independence of your country. He assured, also, that even should 
you succeed in establishing a Greek government, Colocotroni will 
always be its worst enemy; his only desire is to pursue that brigandage 
which has been the sole occupation of his past life.” The prince, 
after listening to the wise advice of the colonel, replied, that he was 
not a tyrant, and that he would not stain his hands with the blood of 
his countrymen; that if his countrymen acted ill they must take the 
consequences, but that he would not have it said in Europe that Ypsi- 
lanti was a Robespierre; that what had passed would serve him as a 
warning; that he should immediately proceed to storm Napoli di 
Romania, and that if he carried it, he would not again be the dupe of 
Colocotroni, or of the other chiefs. Balestra, though he saw that the 
prince was incapable of executing any great undertaking, replied, 
“ If your highness did not depend on the captains for taking Napoli 
di Romania, all might be well; but as you have only four hundred 
men you can trust, half of whom are enfeebled by want, you must be 
subject to these chiefs, who will not execute your orders for fear you and 
the Franks should carry off the glery of taking Napoli. The Greek 
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seldiers, who are paid by them, will obey them and disregard you, 
knowing that you have not a penny.” Upon this the prince said, with 
some agitation, “ Colonel, I do not want your advice ; go to your bat- 
talion and wait for my orders.” Balestra went out, but from that time 
he was no longer so warmly attached to the prince, and on the first 
opportunity left his service, as we shall see hereafter. The prince, 
who had no experience in military affairs, but who was intoxicated with 
the idea of entering Napoli di Romania as a conqueror, and thus 
avenging himself on Colocotroni, immediately sent fer Colonel Doria, 
and commanded him to expedite his plan for the attack on Napoli. 
Some French writer has asserted that Ypsilanti was dissuaded from 
making the attack, and was told that the plan was ill conceived. This 
arose entirely from the jealousy of some Frenchmen who were in 
Argos, and were displeased that the direction of the assault was given 
to an Italian. The truth however is, that the plan was admirably 
laid, had it but been as well executed ; but as nobody could answer 
for the conduct of the chiefs, the prince ought not to have risked the 
lives of so many brave soldiers upon such insecure grounds. 

In a few days we received intelligence of the arrival of the vessel 
from Calamata, commanded by M. Paraschiva, and containing all the 
remaining officers. They all proceeded to a place called the mill, 
six miles from the city of Argos, where they landed. I cannot 
describe the state of these poor officers ; they had been obliged to wait 
many days in Calamata, for the provisioning of the vessel ; they thought 
the commander had laid in provisions for a month at least, instead of 
which, as he was totally inexperienced, both by sea and land, he took 
on board only enough for five or six days. It appears he thought the 
voyage was one of only twenty-four hours; unfortunately, however, 
they had contrary winds, which kept them at sea ten days. The 
vessel was very small, and had a hundred and fifty persons on board. 
I leave it to the reader to imagine the state of these unfortunate men. 
The Franks all began to reproach the commander for exposing so 
many officers to perish with hunger. He affected to be driven to des- 
peration, and ran down to the captain’s cabin, where he seized a 
pistol, and held it to his mouth, in expectation that some one would 
follow him down. The captain did in fact go down notlong after, 
and found him with the pistol at his head. The captain called out, 
on which a number of officers ran down, and held the commander, whe 
pretended he had resolved to put an end to his life. They all knew he 
had no idea of doing any such thing ; he had been alone in the cabin 
for half an hour, and was at full liberty to kill himself if he wished ; 
but he was too great a coward for that. The Franks also saw 
through the thing, and it furnished them with matter for laughter for 
many days. The moment they set their foot 
the inns the little port affords, and ordered the best of whatever there 
was to eat to be brought them, which they rather devoured than 
We related to them our adventures by land, which had been 


few words, a portrait of the prince, and a sketch 
passed ;—all cursed their stars that they had come to G 
they were a little recruited, we returned to Argos ; the 
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the way in triumph, greatly elated at having nearly two hundred 
European officers in his train, and not at all in the mind to kill him- 
self. The commander introduced all the Europeans to the prince, 
who, having heard of their ill treatment and sufferings from hunger, 
reproved the commander, and told him he had given orders that the 
vessel should be provisioned. Mr. Paraschiva replied, that nothing 
could be dene without money; that the primates of Calamata had 
refused to furnish any, in spite of his orders ; that the Greek chieftains 
were quite willing that the Turks should return, for that nothing was 
so disagreeable to them as the establishment of any thing like order ; 
that they were extremely hostile to the Franks, and declared that they 
were quite able to liberate their country without assistance. I was 
delighted to hear Paraschiva answer the prince so frankly. The prince 
hearing this in the presence of all of us, rose and said, “ Friends 
and lovers of liberty, you must not mind what is said by three or four 
primates, who oppose and obstruct our plans. At Napoli we shall 
find treasure and glory. I beg of you, therefore, to bear all this with 
patience, and to prepare to distinguish yourselves at the assault.” The 
sound of the word glory makes a true soldier forget any sufferings, 
and meet any dangers or privations that can be endured. We all 
promised, therefore, to shed our blood in the noble cause of freedom, 
and to hold ourselves in readiness to march at his orders. The prince 
assigned us Turkish houses. We remained here nearly two months 
doing nothing. Captain Doria had presented his plan to the prince, 
but as the captains would not agree to it, and insisted on having every 
thing their own way, no resolution could be taken. At first rations 
were distributed to us Europeans, but in a few days they grew so 
scanty, that those who had not money were obliged to sell their bag- 
gage for a subsistence. We began to complain both of the want of 
provisions and of the loss of time; at length Colocotroni and the other 
captains appeared to agree on the manner in which the assault was to 
be made. The prince immediately sent to the islands of Hydra and 
Spezia for scaling ladders to be constructed, and twelve vessels and 
four gun-boats to be armed and manned with a thousand men. At 
the time all these preparations were making, Bobbolina’s ships were 
stationed before Napoli, to prevent the vessels of any other nation 
whatever bringing supplies to the Turks. Notwithstanding a very 
vigorous blockade, a Maltese brig, sailing under English colours,entered 
the gulf one stormy night, laden with provisions, which it landed at 
Napoli. As she was leaving the gulf, however, she was captured by 
some Greek vessels. The captain was taken before the prince, and 
being interrogated why he threw provisions into Napoli, when he 
knew it was in a state of blockade, replied, that he was ordered to 
do so by the English commercial house at Constantinople to which 
he belonged, that other vessels were following for the same 
purpose; that, as he sailed under a free flag, he thought he should 
not be taken, and that he had hoped an English king’s ship would 
have appeared, which would have compelled them to give him up. 
Although the prince was well aware that he should ultimately be 
obliged to liberate this man, he was.compelled by the chiefs to detain 
him for the present. He frequently invited him to dinner, that 
he might obtain information from him as to the state of Napoli. The 
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captain said pases a great many troops in the town, and a number 
of European artillery-men. . is 

Captain tamilton, who commanded the Cambrian frigate, cruising 
in the Archipelago, soon heard that a brig, sailing under English 
colours, had been taken by the Greeks. He immediately sailed to 
the gulf of Napoli, and dispatched a lieutenant, second lieutenant, 
and an interpreter, to Prince Ypsilanti, to demand the restitution of 
the brig, and to represent to him that he had no right to detain a 
vessel under any European flag, as the blockade was not recognized 
by any nation. The prince was, therefore, obliged to give immediate 
orders for the restitution of the brig. 

For some days past Colocotroni and several other chiefs had begun 
again to cavil at the plan for the assault. As we saw that we had 
nothing to hope, four of us agreed to go on board the English frigate, 
which we heard was going direct to Malta, and to entreat the captain 
to give us a passage; we hoped that when we told him the manner in 
which we had been treated, and the confusion which reigned in Greece, 
he would be moved with compassion, and convey us from the misery 
into which we must inevitably be plunged, in common with those who 
had preceded us. We accordingly went down to the shore, and took 
a boat to go on board the frigate. As soon as we got alongside, we 
sent a message that four officers, one of whom was a colonel, begged 
to speak with the commander. We were immediately received and 
introduced to Captain Hamilton, who had just dined. He made us sit 
down, and asked us to take wine with him, and begged to know what 
we wanted. We replied that our situation was an exceedingly critical 
one; that we had been very ill-treated, and that we begged him to give 
us a passage to Malta, whither we understood the frigate was bound. 
‘The captain, who an hour before had sent word to the prince, that he 
did not recognize the revolutionary government, and that he did not 
know by what right the Greeks had taken a brig under the English 
flag, now replied, that he would most willingly have done us that 
service ; that he was stationed in these seas to assist all who requested 
or needed assistance, but that, as he was a friend to Prince Ypsilanti, 
he should not like to give him reason-to complain that he had taken 
away four officers, one of them of high rank, and of whose services at 
this moment he probably stood peculiarly in need. “ Nevertheless,” 
said he, “ I do not sail til) to-morrow, and if you éan bring me a 
certificate from the prince that you are at liberty to quit his service, 
I will take you with pleasure, and to-morrow we will dine together.” 
Seeing that this was only a plausible excuse, and that he availed him- 
self of the pretext of the prince’s friendship to avoid refusing flatly, 
I answered, “ We are not bound by any engagement, Sir; we are free 
to go or to stay. It is now late; by the time we arrive in Argos it will 
be two in the morning, and the prince will be asleep. I must therefore 
beg to remind you that it is physically impossible to go and return, 
and to speak to the prince in the time. It: ould have been better 
therefore if you had at once said that you did not wish to be troubled 
with us on board.” The captain smiled politely, and said that it would 
give oe great ais — of service to us, but that as he was 
perfectly neutral in this revolution, he wished to do nothing disagreeable 
to either party. As we saw that nothing could be done, we thanked 
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him for the polite reception he had given us, and returned to Argos at 
three o’clock in the morning. At five the frigate sailed. On the 
arrival of the ships and gun-boats with the scaling ladders, the prince 
sent for Colocotroni and all the other captains, and having pointed 
out to them the necessity of taking some town, they promised unani- 
mously to use their utmost exertions, and to shed the last drop of their 
blood for their country, not one word of which they either meant or 
adhered to. The attack was fixed for the 16th of December. Colonel 
Balestra wished to complete his battalion, but how was this possible, 
when his men were daily dying of hunger? Nevertheless, as he had 
good Italian officers, he encouraged them to endure their privations 
with fortitude, with the assurance that in Napoli di Romania they 
would be rewarded for them all. Before the troops set out on their 
march for Napoli, the prince wished to review them all inthe vast 
plains of Argos. As we were about two hundred officers unattached, 
we were spectators of this review. The poor Frankish battalion was 
the first to take up a position. The colonel had taken great pains 
with them, and they manceuvred tolerably well; and as he had made 
them understand the force of the bayonet, and its utility in an engage- 
ment, they showed great satisfaction at having muskets with bayonets. 
After them came three thousand Greeks with a number of banners. 
ft was a work of great labour and difficulty to get them to fall into 
line, and place themselves two by two. The review consisted in the 
prince and Colocotroni riding past the troops at a full gallop,-for fear 
some soldier should call out that he had nothing to eat. The day 
after the review Colonel Tarella received orders to form a sacred 
company of all the European officers, and to take the command of it 
himself. We organized provisionally for the attack. Having received 
the necessary orders, we set out for Napoli on the 13th of December, a 
distance of six miles. After we had marched five miles, we halted ina 
little village which had been burnt by the Turks. The battalion halted 
in another position, not very distant from the one we took up, and the 
Greeks posted themselves in the surrounding plains. Colonel Doria 
had used every possible endeavour to ensure the success of this assault, 
but how was it possible to succeed when the Greeks would not obey 
one of his orders, lest it should be said that the Franks had co- 
operated in the taking of the town. The city of Napoli is built on a 
tongue of land; the fortress of Palamides stands on a very high rock ; 
the city is very well fortified; nevertheless, if the plan had been 
executed, we should have entered the place the next morning. It had 
been determined to make a simultaneous attack by sea and land. 
Colocotroni was to make a feigned attack on the side of the fortress 
of Palamides, and while he drew the Turks to defend it, the ships 
were to commence the attack by sea; we, without firing a gun, were 
to scale the wall: the Greeks, who were on one side, concealed by a 
hill, were not to fire,in order that they might not attract the Turks in 
that direction. The Frankish battalion was the most exposed, being 
within musket-shot of the walls of the town. The prince, seg a suite 
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ill. The prince was to give the signal for the attack by throwing up 
a rocket. Two hours before day-break all the corps took their 
respective positions. Our corps, under cover of the darkness, got close 
indie the walls with our scaling ladders, and expected every moment 
the order to mount the walls. As our number was very small to enter 
the town, Captain Nikitas posted a number of his men behind the 
rocks, with orders not to fire, but to follow us in scaling. When 
the prince thought that every thing was in order, without inquiring 
whether the wind was fair for the ships to get near enough to the city 
to make the attack, without taking any of the necessary precautions, 
he let off his rocket. Colocotroni opened his fire; but, contrary to 
the orders I have specified, all the troops — to fire at the same 
moment. We were close under the walls, exactly at the gate of 
the city, and at the very moment we were placing the ladders, a shower 
of artillery and musketry fell upon us. The Turks had perceived that 
there was a dead calm, and that they had consequently nothing to 
apprehend on the sea side. (I have since been told by some of the 
Greek captains that they never remembered seeing the sea so perfectly 
unruffied as on that day.) They therefore all rushed to the side on which 
we were posted. The Greeks stationed behind us began to fire, without 
regarding either our situation between the two fires or the total use- 
lessness of their fire. The battalion was ordered to fire when it saw 
any Turks opposing our entrance; but nothing that had been concerted 
was attended to or accomplished. The battalion perceiving that all 
the others had begun to fire, did not choose to remain idle, and opened 
a brisk fire which was perfectly useless, as the Turks were behind the 
walls, and could easily fire upon the Greeks from the loopholes. 
Colonel Tarella seeing that if we maintained our post we must inevitably 
be all cut off without the slightest advantage to the Greeks, (thirty of 
us being already killed or wounded,) determined to retreat, and to 
abandon all idea of scaling the walls. In the midst of a storm of shot 
and musketry we effected our retreat. 

The battalion was on the other side of the gate of Napoli, on the 
rocks, and to make good its retreat it was obliged to pass 
the Turkish batteries. In this position it was impossible for them to 
remain, for the moment one of these unfortunate soldiers of the 
battalion showed himself he was sure to fall. We saw that the report 
of the capthin of the Maltese brig, that the Turks had a number of 
European gunners, was true, for we knew the Turks were incapable of 
managing their artillery so dexterously. As soon as we had gained a 
place of safety, Colonel Tarella dispatched me to the prince to inform 
him of our retreat, of the number of killed and woun and of the 
critical situation of the battalion. He told me the prince was on 
Mount Elia, but I had no idea it was so far off; after a good hours’ 
walk, and after repeatedly asking where this mount was, I discovered 
it and climbed to the top, where I found the prince and all 2 
It was an almost inaccessible rock, so that I was obliged to crawl “p 
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on my hands and feet. I presented myself to the prince, whom I 
sitting on the ground, his whole suite consisting, as I have said above, 
of Greeks, who left Europe declari that they were 
themselves for their country. In this affair, however, 
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rocks, for fear the flashes from the guns should be injurious to their 
sight. I related to the prince all that had happened, and I told him 
that if the Grecks had obeyed their orders, they would probably before 
this have been in possession of the town ; whereas now they were certain 
of being massacred, as the Turks were all on the side on which our 
attack had been made. The prince, who saw that it was his own fault, 
sighed repeatedly, and expressed the greatest regret for the loss of 
my comrades, and for the hazardous situation of the battalion; and 
told me to send word to Colonel Balestra to draw off his men one by 
one, as the Turkish batteries would not fire on single men. 

Any body would have thought from the appearance of the prince’s 
suite that they were all warriors; they were remarkably well armed. 
I really grieved over these weapons in the hands of men who had the 
courage of so many hares. Undoubtedly, if we had succeeded in 
taking Napoli, they would have entered it with glittering arms, and 
would have written to their European friends that they had taken 
Napoli by storm. They would have boasted of their valorous 
exploits, although during the whole action they were buried among 
the rocks. Colonel Balestra, without waiting for orders, drew off his 
men by degrees, but in spite of all his precaution, a great number were 
killed and wounded. Among others, Captain Gubernatis, a brave officer, 
whom I shall have occasion to mention again at the battle of Peta, 


4 was wounded in the leg. I never saw a man so exasperated as Colonel 


Balestra ; he struck every man belonging to Captain Nikitas whom he 
met, and thumped them on the head with his carbine ; he called them 
by all sorts of names, and abused them for their stupidity in firing 
¢ontrary to orders. After a brisk fire had been kept up for about 
three hours, it began to slacken ; the ships now commenced their fire, 
but the shot fell into the sea. The commanders did their utmost to 
get nearer, by manceuvring their vessels ; but what could they do without 
a breath of wind? The firing having at length entirely ceased, we 
went back to our posts. The following day we returned, without 
any orders, to Argos, with the regret and mortification of having lost 
many of our comrades, and of having thrown away their lives and our 
toils, through the want of discipline and subordination of the Greeks. 
We returned to the lodging we had left. On inquiry, we found that 
the loss in killed and wounded among the Greeks did not exceed ten, 
their whole number being four thousand. This may give some idea of 
their bravery, and of their skill in choosing the safest , and availing 
themselves of the labours and risks of others. There is not the smallest 
question that if we had entered the city we should have been sacrificed, 
and the reputation and rewards of the victory would have been appro- 
priated by the Greek chiefs. 
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received half a pound of bad bread per day, and sometimes a little 
meat. We helped each other as long as we could, but at length all-our 
means failed, and we began to feel the pressure of actual want. 
Every day some soldiers of the battalion died from insufficient food 
and clothing. The prince himself was in want of money, and could 
find nobody to lend him any. Colocotroni saw with the utmost 
indifference hundreds of brave officers pining with want; he would not 
afford the slightest assistance either to the nation or to the prince, 
although he was in the greatest affluence. He was consequently the 
object of universal respect and fear. 

Prince Ypsilanti had assembled the general assembly in Argos; he 
used his utmost endeavours to establish a government, in spite of the 
opposition of Colocotroni and the chiefs, who wished for nothing 
settled. As, however, they did not choose openly to proclaim them- 
selves enemies of their country and of the good cause, they made 
some concessions, and nominated Ypsilanti president of the senate of 
the Peloponnesus. The senate met, but nothing was done, as Prince 
Ypsilanti had neither money, nor the qualities to secure respect. 
Every member did just as he pleased, and the meetings were passed in 
talking and whispering three or four hours in a day, without coming 
to any conclusion. The prince proposed several projects, but nothing 
could be carried into effect for want of means. He once attempted to 
call Colocotroni to account for the millions he had taken at Tripolitza, 
but Colocotroni immediately replied, that he was not bound to give an 
account to any body; that Tripolitza was taken through his exertions, 
and that though there were very few true patriots in Greece, he 
(Colocotroni) was unquestionably one.* . Ignorant and brutal as he 
was, he gained over a good many adherents by presents, and having 
secured these, he cared nothing about the hostility of the president. 
Prince Mavrocordato having learnt the election of Prince Ypsilanti, 
though he knew he had no weight whatever, was displeased at it, and 
went to Argos, after settling the affairs of Etolia and Acarnania. 
Mavrocordato had received a very superior education in Wallachia. 
Prince Karadia had committed to him the whole affairs of his govern- 
meut, as he knew that in spite of his youth he was perfectly competent 
to acquit himself of the highest duties. Repeated journeys into 
France and Italy had contributed to open his eyes to the real state of 
his country. On the breaking out of the revolution he quitted every 
thing, and hastened to the Morea with arms, mechanics, several 
officers, and, in short, every thing necessary for aiding in the war, thus 
devoting almost all his property to the service of his country. The 
blockade of Missolonghi furnishes one example of his firmness and 
attachment to his country. No writer has given a faithful account of 
this blockade, and_[ think that when I shall have occasion to speak 
of it, my readers will conceive a much more favourable opinion of 
Mavrocordato, though he unquestionably committed some very great 
mistakes, as will be seen. Prince Ypsilanti finding himself very little 
heeded, and knowing that Mavrocordato had great weight both from 
his talents and character, and his numerous friends, received him very 
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coldly. Mavrocordato’s many good qualities soon attracted to him 
a large party among the chief captains, who deserted Ypsilanti, and 
only attended the meetings of the senate as a sort of pretext. I must 
relate a little anecdote to show the nature of the quarrels among the 
Greeks. One morning we were in our lodging not knowing what to 
do, and wasting away in poverty, when we heard the Greeks running 
from all parts, the firing of guns, the shouts of men, and cries of women. 
We seized our arms and ran out, thinking it was the Turks, who we 
knew made daily sorties. We all ran towards the piazza, asking every- 
body we met what was the matter. Nobody would answer us, All 
continued firing and running. When we reached the piazza, we found 
more than two thousand Greeks keeping up a brisk fire. We thought 
this was some fresh revolution. At length, after an hour’s incessant 
firing, so that we could not see each other for smoke, it’ceased, and the 
chiefs returned each to his lodging, followed by their men. We 
thought we should find at least two or three hundred dead upon the 
piazza; what was our surprise not to see even so much as one wounded ? 
Having inquired the cause of all the tumult, we-were answered that 
the captains could not agree about the choice of the head of the 
government. One captain began by firing a pistol, in a minute the 
firing became general, but always in the air, according to the practice 
of the Greeks at the beginning of the revolution; they always turned 
away their heads when they fired, so that they expended a quantity of 
powder and shot without ever hitting any body. We returned to our 
lodging laughing at what we had seen, and thinking of home, where 
people do not amuse themselves with firing in the air. 

The epidemic of Tripolitza had now extended to Argos, which, added 
to the misery of the people, caused a great mortality. ‘The battalion 
suffered more particularly from their total want of the means of sub- 
sistence. Prince Ypsilanti, although president, had not a penny, and 
was quite disregarded. The primates of Argos, instigated by the 
chiefs, would no longer contribute any thing to the support of the 
Europeans, whom they hated for their superiority, and feared as means 
of strengthening and consolidating the government. Ypsilanti, annoyed 
at finding himself thus thwarted and set at nought, and mortified at 
having lost the favourable opportunity for accomplishing all that 
Colonel Balestra proposed, determined to set out for Corinth. He 
was the more strongly inclined to this step from the fear that the Turks 
would make a general sortie from Napoli, as the troops commanded’ 
by Captain Nikitas were very insufficient to blockade the town; nor 
could he increase their number, while the primates of Argos refused to 
farnish pay or provisions. Prince Ypsilanti ordered his battalion to 
follow him, together with all the European officers. Colonel Balestra, 
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fit to follow him. He was scarcely gone, when the captains began to 
hold meetings in the house of the Bishop of Patras, where they deter- 
mined to remove the senate to Epidaurus, which, being in the mountain 
country, would be less subject to attack or molestation than Argos. 
In a few days the latter place was nearly deserted. My comrades, on 
setting out, recommended me to the care of Colonel Tarella, who was 
obliged to wait there for the arrival of his luggage from Hydra. They 
took leave of me, hoping that I should soon be restored to health. As 
I have laid it down as a law to myself to tell every thing that happened 
to me, I shall not shrink from the relation of the treatment I received 
during my illness, although I am quite aware that I run the risk of not 
being believed. The cruelty of the Greeks, and my own recovery, in 
spite of such hardships, are, indeed, equally incredible. ‘There are 
however persons now in London who can attest many of the facts 
connected with my illness. Although I had always entertained a great 
respect for the art of medicine, I am now convinced by my ownexperience, 
that nature and diet are the two greatest physicians, and shall trust 
to them during the rest of my life. The house in which I lodged had 
neither doors nor windows; we were obliged to sleep on the floor, 
wrapped in our cloaks, and with our valises for pillows. We had now 
slept in this way for months, and had almost forgotten the beds of 
Europe. My companions, at their departure, desired a soldier to nurse 
me. In spite of the lightness of my head, occasioned by the fever, I 
was conscious that my comrades had left me, and had taken away my 
arms. They told me they would put them in a place of safety, and 
that I might rely on Colonel Tarella’s assistance. I cannot express my 
feeling of the desolation of my situation. Alone in a miserable house, 
suffering under a serious illness, I soon became quite delirious, and 
remained eight days unconscious of any thing that passed around me. 
While I was in this state, Colonel Tarella, seeing my clothes, and every 
thing I had of any value, exposed to sale in the streets, came to my 
lodging, and took away my valise, and all that the soldier who attended 
me, and who, in the daily expectation of my death, had taken possession 
of my property, had left. The colonel was now obliged to leave Argos 
for Corinth. Before he set out, he took an inventory of my effects, and 
delivered it to one of the primates of Argos, together with fifty Turkish 
piastres for my maintenance. At the expiration of eight days my 
senses returned sufficiently for me to feel the utmost impatience to see 
somebody. Towards night my attendant, the soldier, came, bringing 
me a very small black loaf and a little water, and, without saying 
a word, set it down near me, and went away: My tongue was so 
swollen that I could not articulate a word. I drank the water 
immediately, and ate the bread, after which my consciousness became 
more complete. Every day the soldier-returned at the same hour, and 
without speaking a word. He evidently hoped that I should die, that 
he might take possession of the clothes I had on. LT asked him to raise 
me up a little, but in vain; he would do nothing for me. Frequently 
other Greeks came into the room, looked at me, and went out again. 
They hoped to find me dead. At the expiration of a fortnight, the 
primate, towhom Colonel Tarella had entrusted my clothes and money, 
came to see me. He asked me in Italian how I did. 1 told him my 
situation, and the treatment I received, and: begged ' him ’to take a 
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pistol and blow my brains out, to put an end to my wretched existence. 
My mouth was so parched and swollen with thirst, (for my allowance 
of water was very small,) that he could hardly understand me. He 
replied, however, that he was quite astonished; that he had sent me 
rice every day, and that he could not imagine why the physician, who 
had been ordered to visit me daily, had not come; that Colonel Tarella 
had left in his hands many things belonging to me, and that I might 
be assured that he thought of me. He recommended me on no account 
to take off my cloak, otherwise it would be stolen while I slept, and 
then left me.—The soldier came just after, and with a worse grace 
thanever. He left me a pot with a little rice in it, bread, and water, 
and went away. I began to consider how I was to eat this rice, 
without a spoon or any utensil; however, though I spilled a great 
deal of it, I set to work on the pot. I cannot express with what 
avidity I ate it. On the following day, a man of middle age entered ; 
he came up to me and felt my pulse, and without asking me a single 
question, told me to sit up. I was so weak I could hardly raise myself; 
with the physician’s help, however, I raised myself a little. He then 
put on four leeches behind my ears, and left me. As I could not 
support myself in a sitting posture, I soon fell back again, leaving the 
leeches to take their chance, and so fell asleep. The next day I found 
the leeches lying by my side dead, and quite full of blood. All my 
clothes and linen were covered with blood. My head was somewhat 
relieved. The house was, as I have said, without doors or windows, so 
that the air entered on every side; I was almost all day shivering with 
cold. The straw under me had never been changed, and was become 
quite putrid. I lay on the bare boards, and my sides and back-bone 
were one continued wound ; so that, to avoid intolerable pain, I was 
ebliged to lay with my face downwards. The soldier brought me 
sometimes rice, sometimes bread and water. I begged him to have 
compassion on me, but he never listened tome. I asked him only for 
more water, but he made no answer, and went away. Neither the 
primate nor the physician came near me again. Thus I passed another 
fortnight; 1 was now able to appreciate the horrors of my situation. 
I saw that it was hopeless, and that it was impossible I could regain 
strength; my ration was eaten the moment it was brought, and I then 
remained without sustenance for four-and-twenty hours. After the 
epimedic fever has subsided, it is succeeded by an appetite IT cannot 
describe. It is said that hunger forces the wolf from his den ; so it 
was with me. Seeing that I should die of hunger, and that I was 
abandoned by everybody, I determined to crawl to the door on my 
hands and knees, and to try to get down stairs. I ought to mention 
that, during my delirium, I had been robbed even of my boots, and 
that Iwas barefooted. Nevertheless, I was so possessed by the idea 
that if I could but get out I should find food, and recover my effects, 
my arms, and the little money I had, that the vehemence of the desire 

me strength, and I dragged myself to the stairs.. I knew the 
Gificulty I should have in descending them, but hunger made me over- 
come everything; by slow degrees I reached the lower stairs, but they 
were:broken. I felt the impossibility of making a jump of six stairs, 
but;I:reflected that there was a great heap of putrid straw at the 
bottom, and: that if I:fell I could not do myself any great harm. I 
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therefore threw myself down, and remained nearly half an hour unable 
to raise myself at all. At length, reanimated by the hope of getting 
food, I began to crawl on all fours. As soon as I got out into the 
streets I knew where I was, and recollected the way to a shop I had 
dealt at. It was about half a mile off; but the thought of what 
awaited me there overcame the discouragement I felt at the distance, 
and I went on courageously. I met a Greek who had embarked with 
me at Leghorn, and had known my situation from that time to the 
present. I entreated him to assist me, and to lead me to the shop to 
which I was going. He looked disdainfully at me; said he was busy, 
and threw me four paris as alms. This treatment quite overcame me. 
I fell flat on the earth, and could hardly breathe. The house in whick 
I had lodged was out of the way, and Argos was almost deserted. At 
length, however, I looked at this man with the contempt he deserved, 
and collected strength enough to continue my way. I am sure that I 
was more than two hours performing this half mile. What were my 
sensations on reaching the shop, at finding it in ruins, and deserted ? 
My strength was now completely exhausted; all my hopes were 
annihilated; in short, I fell prostrate once more, and lay waiting for 
death, whom I ardently invoked. I can assure my readers that if a 
pistol had been within my reach, I should have terminated my 
existence. 

I remained for a full hour thus completely exhausted by fatigue and 
famine: at length a Greek sailor who passed took compassion upon 
me, and raised me up; he asked me what was the matter with me; 
I explained my situation to him, and he immediately told me that, 
at a short distance, there was a little shop, where coffee was sold, and 
that he would take me there. He raised me up, and taking me 
almost in his arms, he led me to this shop. What was my surprise 
at recognizing, in the master of the shop, a serjeant of the battalion, 
named Mauro Amato, who having also been attacked by the fever, 
had remained in Argos, and on his recovery had taken to selling 
coffee for a subsistence. As soon as he saw me in this state, squalid, 
emaciated, and covered with vermin, he began to weep, and embracing 
me, made me sit down. He immediately made me some coffee 
with milk, and gave me some bread to eat. I fainted, and remained 
insensible for half an hour. On my recovery, I prayed Mauro Amato 
to send to the primate for the things Colonel Tarella had committed 
to his care. The primate sent my valise, with an account of all the 
expenses incurred for me during my illness; among other items there 
was a charge of fifteen Turkish piastres for the visits of the physician 
and the leeches, and for food and medicines, whilst I had had 
nothing but a little rice and water seven or eight times. I exclaimed 
against this extortion; but what was to be done? Mauro Amato 
told me that all should be set right as soon as I had dressed myself. 
I gave him several things belonging to me, on the condition that he 
should give me food. I sent for the physician, who was greatly 
astonished at the sight of me, as he had been told I was dead. It is 
needless for me to repeat what I said to the physician. I reproached 
him for his conduct ; and told him, that if he did not restore the 
fifteen piastres immediately he should hear more of meas soon as I 
was well. He gave me the money, and went out abusing the Franks, 
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who had come to Greece, though nobody asked them or wanted them. 
I would not have my coat cleaned, but left it filthy and clotted with 
blood, that I might show the prince, at Corinth, how I had been 
treated. I began to recover, with the assistance of broths and 
nutricious food, and I now thought my sufferings from illness were at an 
end. Iwas dreadfully mistaken—they were only beginning; for I suf- 
fered more in my convalescence than I had done in my illness. This 
fever always vents itself in some of the extremities. It seized on my 
feet, which swelled up in a moment. I had a most violent fit of pain, 
which lasted twelve days. Mauro Amato procured me a mat, or has- 
sock, to lie on; although it was very hard, to me it appeared a feather 
bed, accustomed as I was to lie upon boards. After the twelfth day 
the pain began to abate, but not the swelling. I could not set a foot 
to the ground. My appetite, however, never failed. Colonel Balestra, 
who was attacked before me, and who had been attended, was still 
very ill. As soon as I was a little better I went to visit him; I told 
him how I had been treated; he would not believe it; and at length 
exclaimed, “ Greece can never be free! We Greeks are too depraved ; 
we deserve to be always enslaved.” Whilst we were talking thus 
about my illness, the physician came in. Balestra, raising himself on 
his bed, said, “ I had. rather die, than be cured by you, inhuman 
monster—Get out of my house!” The physician began to excuse 
himself; but the colonel called out again vehemently, “ Get out; 
get out!” upon which he at length went away: The colonel gradually 
amended, and in a short time was quite restored. At this time some 
primates of Candia came to invite Colonel Balestra to go to that 
island, and to take officers with him, as they were in great need of 
them. Colonel Balestra sent for me, and told me that he was 
determined to abandon Prince Ypsilanti; that after all the labour 
and pains he had taken to drill the battalion, the prince had suffered 
half of them to bestarved. ‘“ Candia,” said he, “ is my native country ; 
probably my countrymen will be more grateful to me. Ypsilanti is 
not, and never will be, capable of commanding, or of inspiring respect. 
I advise you to go with me. You will find things better managed in 
Candia.” Dear colonel,” replied I, “ if it were not for Prince 
Mavrocordato, I would certainly follow you; but I still hope that 
this government may be regularly organized, and that affairs may 
assume a different aspect.” “ It is impossible,” said he; “ the spirit 
of patriotism is wanting. Money is the sole object; every man is 
engrossed by his own interest. Do as you please, my friend ; but if 
you stay here, you will repent it.”” Colonel Balestra collected all the 
arms he could find; sent for all the officers who were to be found 
with the different captains; got together a good many Greeks; and 
set off for Candia, without waiting for the prince’s orders. 

One morning I heard great cries, and lamentations of women; the 
men were all running with arms in their hands; I thought it was 
some fresh dispute, but 1 was mistaken again; it was the Turks, who 
had made a sortie from Napoli, avd were approaching Argos.— 
Mauro Amato immediately collected all his property; by paying high 
he got some horses, and we set out for Corinth, in dread of being 
overtaken by the Turks. I imagined affairs were in a more settled 
state in Corinth; that the government had assumed some regular 
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form: and that all the Europeans were employed. I therefore 
mounted my horse in good spirits, and thought no more of the Turks, 
as [ had remarked that their sorties had no other object than that 
of seizing provisions, aud when that was attained they did not attempt 
to pursue the Greeks. The road lay by the side of a low wall, which 
served to protect the neighbouring fields from the quantity of breccia 
brought down by the winter torrents. We traversed this vast plain. 
After riding two hours we came to the village of Cravati. We were 
now so far from Argos as to have lost all fear of the Turks ; I therefore 
prayed my friend, Mauro Amato, to halt in this village, that I might 
gratify the strong inclination I felt to visit the tomb of Agamemnon. 
As he had the same desire, we left our baggage in the house of a 
countryman of his acquaintance, whom we begged to prepare us 
something to eat at our return. We first climbed to see the ruins of 
Mycene, after which we soon reached the tomb of Agamemnon. This 
monument is in a style of Egyptian simplicity. It consists of large 
masses of stone, piled one upon another; and a large circular stone 
forms the dome. The door is of a remarkable construction, wider at 
the top than the bottom. The holes are visible, in which the hinges 
were fixed for the iron rails. The stone which encloses the archi- 
trave is twenty-two feet long, and twenty wide; above it is a 
triangular aperture. There is a little door in the inside, opening 
into a cave cut in the mountain, which was the actual place of 
sepulture. I found a number of names, of all nations, in- 
scribed ; among them were some of my acquaintance. This brought 
back to my mind the delights and conveniences of Europe ; | reflected 
on what I had lost, without meeting with the slightest return for 
the sacrifice I had made. All that I had endured, all that I should 
probably have to endure, rushed to my mind in a moment. As I was 
standing buried in these thoughts, my companion came and woke me 
from my dream, by urging me to go, that we might reach Corinth that 
evening. 

We left the tomb; but before I had got above a quarter of a mile 
I recollected that I had uot inscribed my name; I would return, to 
do as other travellers had done. Leaving the tomb again, we 
climbed a hill to visit the citadel,situated upon a rock separated from 
Mount Tricorsa by a lofty precipice. We passed several ancient 
Turkish tombs, and arrived near the gate of the Lion, so called from 
a large stone over it, upon which were carved two lions, standing face 
to face, separated byacolumn. The entrance to the Acropolis is built 
in the manner of most antique fortresses, with a little gate leading 
down to the foot of the mountain. The walls were still in good 
preservation. In the interior there is nothing remaining worthy of 
observation. We ascended to the top of the hill, which commanded 
a magnificent view of the vast plain of Argos, Napoli, and the 
Morea. I called my companion to admire the situation, and the 
beautiful scenery around. e What a country,” exclaimed I, “ if it 
were cultivated, and the inhabitants civilized!” Though he was a 
Greek, he had been educated in Italy, and knew something of the 
world. “ My friend, said he, “ till the people are perfectly re- 
grserass d » nothing good is to be expected from Greece: we are totally 
corrupted.” I was astonished to hear a Greek speak in such terms 
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of his country. I embraced him, saying, I respect your sincerity. 
We continued talking on this subject till we reached the village again, 
when we made a plentiful repast. 

We continued our way; and passed near a stream of the water 
of Rita. The murmur and rapidity of the water, the fragrance of 
the orange and lemon trees, and the hedges of myrtle, recalled to 
my mind the most beautiful gardens of Europe; but when I recollected 
that nature is here unassisted by the culture to which ours are 
indebted for so much of their beauty, I knew not how te admire them 
enough; and almost wished to remain for ever in this spot. We 
passed near the village of Saint Basil, in which there is a modernized 
antique fortress. We left the village of Nemea on our right; we 
followed the course of the little river Clégia for two hours; it turns 
several mills. We now caught sight of the fortress of Corinth. It 
stands on a magnificent elevation, and is well fortified ; nevertheless, 
as we knew that the Turks were in want of provisions, we exulted in 
the persuasion that we should soon enter it. Whenever the Turks 
saw any number of men passing through the plain of Corinth, they 
fired upon them. They were, however, too far off to do any harm, 
and only showed us that they were not asleep. I heard the noise of 
cannonading, but my attention was too much absorbed by the number 
of broken columns, and other antique fragments, to heed it. I could 
think of nothing but Corinth in her glory. On our arrival in the 
market-place of Corinth, a number of officers who were walking about 
came up to us, from curiosity ; I was so emaciated no one knew me. 
I then called two or three of them by name, and made myself known. 
I cannot express their surprise at seeing me. It had been reported 
that I had died a month ago. ‘They all invited me to their respective 
lodgings; but I refused. I wanted to find my comrades with who.a 
I came to Greece, that 1 might reproach them for the manner ip 
which they had abandoned me. I was conducted to the house they 
occupied, where I found some of them eating. I cannot express the 
joy and surprise they were in at the sight of me ; they all thought me 
dead. I reproached them for their conduct to me. They replied, 
that having recommended me to the care of Colonel Tarella, and left 
me two men to wait upon me, they thought they had provided for my 
wants. They told me that some of our companions were weary of — 
suffering, and had returned to Europe. F asked them for my arms; 
they told me they had committed them te the care of the soldiers who 
were to attend me. I then related te them what sort of attendance [ 
had received; and that I had seen nothing more of these soldiers. 
I cannot describe the mortification I felt, at finding myself without 
either arms or the means of procuring others, at a time when I stood 
so much in need of them ; but as I saw there was no remedy, and that 
I had nothing to do but to arm myself with philosophy against all the 
numerous evils that awaited me, 1 suppressed my indignation, and sat 
down to eat with them. We drank to the cause of liberty, and to my 
complete restoration, and banished the thought of past miseries. 
Many of my comrades who knew that I had arrived in Corinth came 
to see me, and to congratulate me on my recovery, as all had heard 
of my death. The following day I went to call on Prince Ypsilanti. 
He was astonished &t the sight of me; and expressed his joy at my 
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recovery. I told him, in few words, that officers who came to Greece 
to serve in her cause, ought not to be abandoned as I had been; and 
that he ought not to have quitted Argos without making some provision 
for the numerous sick whom he left there; and that the duty of 
watching over them devolved upon him, as head of the government. 
I was so warmed by the recollection of all that I had endured, that I 
forgot I was speaking to Prince Ypsilanti. At length he rose, and 
said abruptly, that these were not the terms I ought to use in addressing 
him; that if [ was not acquainted with military discipline, he would 
teach it me; that I was not necessarily acquainted with the orders he 
had given; and that if they had not been executed, it was not his 
fault. On this I turned on my heel, and said, “ A man who cannot 
make himself obeyed, has no business to assume command.” I re- 
turned to the lodging, and repeated to my comrades the conversation 
I had had with the prince ; they were all delighted atit. The misery 
of the troops continued; the battalion was in want of every necessary ; 
and the officers no longer received any rations. Colonel Tarella, who 
had taken the command instead of Colonel Balestra, was obliged to 
dispatch thirty or forty men into the surrounding villages, to take 
whatever they could lay their hands on. They went to the mills 
several times, and took away the subsistence of poor families; but 
what could theydo? As the primates would give nothing, all followed 
their example, and refused. At all times, and in all places, I have 
always seen that the poor are the victims. The rich and powerful 
find means to avert danger and suffering. 

The citade] of Corinth occupies the summit of a hewn rock, at the 
foot of which stands the city; the road to the citadel is very steep and 
bad; the gete is defended by three rows of elevated fortifications, 
built by the Venetians, and strongly guarded with artillery. On all 
other sides, as the Turks think, it is so well fortified as to guard 
itself; it would be very difficult to storm’it. The Turks had only 
eight hundred men, who were obliged, by the extent of the for- 
tress, to be continually under arms. The Greeks had brought two 
twelve-pound>rs, which were posted on a mountain higher than the 
fortress. They kept up a constant fire, which rather annoyed the 
Turks; every sort of communication was cut off, and a rigorous 
blockade estalished. We were now in the month of January, so that 
the cold was severe on the bivouac. We officers were by no means 
obliged to bivouac, as we had received no orders nor appointments. 
Nevertheless, that the Greeks might not have it in their power to say 
we were lazy, we passed the nights among the mountains, hoping that, 
after the surrender of the fortress, we should be organized. At this 
time Prince Ypsilanti fell dangerously ill. It was before the taking 
of Corinth, and not, as some writers have reported, after that event, 
from grief at having been unable to keep his word with the Turks. 
On the contrary, he was recovered when the fortress surrendered. 

I shall relate an aneedote which shows the wretched state of the 
battalion. The prince being, as I have just said, ill, the dinner for 
his suite, and some superior officers, was prepared daily, as usual. 
At the door of the dining-room there was a centinel; a servant came 
by him with a dish of fricassee in his hand, which had a very savoury 
smell. The poor fellow, who was worn out with hunger and fatigue, 
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no sooner smelt this than he fainted, and fell flat on his face. The 
officers immediately rose from table, to see what was the matter. 
Colonel Tarella happened to he at table, and had him raised up, and 
led toaseat. After rubbing his temples with vinegar, he recovered a 
little. ‘The colonelasked him what was the matter. He replied, that 
he had not eaten for twenty-four hours; and that the smell of the 
food had made him faint. The prince’s suite, composed entirely of 
Greek merchants, who had been established in Europe, and had 
hastened back to Greece only to seize on all the highest offices, and 
to eat and drink without troubling themselves about the people, who 
were dying of hunger, turned their backs on the poor soldier, ordered 
him to be exchanged, and desired the colonel to come and finish 
dinner. “ What!” cried he indignantly, “ can you return to your 
dinner, while our comrades are actually dying of hunger? You have 
all plenty of money in your purses ; I have been five months in Greece 
without receiving a farthing, and I am now entirely destitute of 
resources, having maintained the battalion for many days. I had 
not the heart to command it in such a state; to make it pass the 
nights in bivouacing without food or clothing. You sleep while these 
poor fellows watch; eat while they fast. This is your patriotism ; 
for this you came to Greece; and can you endure to abandon this 
man in the state in which you see him? I have but one sequin in 
my purse; but I must give it to buy food for the twenty men who are 
on guard before your highness’s house.” Saying this, he called the 
foriere, and gave him the sequin, ordering him to buy food, and then 
to go into the country, and without favour or affection to take what- 
ever they could find, and bring it to his house, and divide it among 
the- battalion and the officers, who were generally without food. The 
colonel left the prince’s house and his unfinished dinner, exclaiming, 
“To what a country am I come!” The Greeks had not even pride 
or sense of honour enough to be offended at what he said; they 
returned to their dinner with perfect indifference. Kiamil Bey, 
governor of Corinth under the Turks, was in Tripolitza when it was 
taken: he was extremely rich, being proprietor of an immense extent 
of country; indeed he was regarded as the richest bey in the Morea. 
As he was in Tripolitza during the blockade, he could not return to 
Corinth to shut himself up in the citadel, and was threatened by 
Colocotroni with death, if he did not cause the surrender of Corinth. 
Kiamil Bey endeavoured to gain time before he gave a definitive 
answer, in the hope that the town would be relieved. Colocotroni, 
on his side, wishing to appropriate all the riches of Kiamil Bey to 
himself, began to affect great friendship for him. 

When Ypsilanti came to Corinth, Colocotroni, who kept Kiamil 
Bey in his house, delivered him up to the prince, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the surrender of the fortress by promises. When he returned to 
Corinth, being still greedy of plunder, he began to urge Kiamil Bey 
to fulfil his promises. The bey’s wife and mother were shut up in 
the citadel, and indeed commanded there in hisabsence. Colocotroni 
- forced him to write to them to surrender, and to promise them 
~ favourable terms from the Greeks. Kiamil Bey, who knew what 
- dependence was to be placed on Greek faith, and still hoped for 
~ succour, bribed a Greek soldier to take a letter secretly to his mother, 
in which he desired her to pay no attention to what he had said in 
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~ 


the preceding one, but to hold out, to continue firing on the city, and 
to hope for succour. for 

Up to this time the cannonading had done but little injury to the 
town, but we now perceived a difference, as many shots fell into the 
city. The Greeks began to get accustomed to the balls, and were not 
quite so much frightened as at first, though they were frequently found 
concealed for fear they should be struck. A Turk was taken 
prisoner, who had come out of the fortress by night. He said he had 
been driven out by hunger; he was taken before the prince and 
searched, but nothing was found on him. A little negro who had 
accompanied this Turk, but, being more active, had at first escaped, 
was taken in the evening by some of the numerous Greeks dis- 
persed about the fields, and taken before the prince. He was 
threatened with death if he did not immediately tell all he knew. 
Being but a child, he confessed that the Turk had letters sewed into 
his shoes. ‘The Turk was fetched, but he had on an old pair of 
Greek slippers. As soon as he was set at liberty, he took occasion to 
throw away his shoes for fear of a discovery. He was threatened 
with the bastinado, but would confess nothing. At last the sabre 
being raised over his head to strike it off, if he did not confess where 
he had put the shoes, he replied, “ I cannot do what you require. 
I die a martyr.” As they saw they could get nothing out of him they 
let him go. He betrayed not the slightest fear or emotion, but sat 
himself down by the fire, and began to smoke with the greatest sang 


froid. The little negro said that there was a great scarcity of pro- 


visions in the fortress, and that the Albanians would not die of hunger. 
‘The Greeks sent proposals to the Albanians, and as had been the case 
at Tripolitza, they soon accepted them. The Albanians are excellent 
soldiers so long as they are well paid and fed; but at a time of 
difficulty or distress, they would desert their own father. They care 
nothing about the consequences to others, and forget the benefits they 
received but yesterday. Their motto is, Si fortuna perit nullus 
amicus erit. No reliance whatever is to be placed upon them; they 
are of no party, but always side with the strongest and the wealthiest, 
and fight for any body who pays well, without asking what they fight 
about. 

The Albanian chiefs came into the city to conclude the treaty. 
‘The Greeks were confident that if the Albanians were once withdrawn 
the Turks must surrender; but these conferences were disturbed by 
Kiamil Bey and by his wife and mother, who opposed the surrender, 
although the former was prisoner, and saw certain death before him. 
He would not confess where his treasures were hidden, but, like Attilius 
Regulus, persuaded his countrymen to hold out, and to accept no 
terms. “ It is better,” said he, “ to die gloriously, than to live the 
slaves of our slaves.” 

The affairs of Greece at this moment wore a rather unpromising 
aspect. ‘The Turks had taken possession of the peninsula of Cas- 
sandra. The enemy had troops in Larissa, and threatened Livadia 
and Attica. Primates came from the provinces imploring assistance, 
while the people of the Peloponnesus, having the money they had 
taken at Tripolitza, and being in hope of further booty at Corinth, 
seemed little inclined to quit their own territory, or to attend to the 
petitions of those xho were in danger. In a multitude there. are 
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always some individuals who have better sentiments than the rest, 
and who really love their country ; but as the proportion in Greece is 
about ten to ten thousand, I may be allowed to speak of them in a 
mass. As however I wish to be impartial, I must endeavour to do 
justice to merit, and to make honourable mention of those who deserve 
it. At the time of which I am speaking, we were with Captain 
Penovria, of Salona, who had long defended himself on Mount 
Parnassus. He was a countryman; he attended to his own affairs, 
and did not take any part in the cabals that were going on. He hada 
very beautiful wife. A Turkish officer, passing before his house, saw 
her, and was captivated by her beauty. He sent to demand her of 
Penovria, who refused to give her up. Upon this the officer ordered 
his soldiers to take her by force ; a in spite of the tears of the wife, 
and the frantic despair of the husband, his orders were executed. 
Penovria, desperate at his dishonour, and at the impossibility of 
obtaining redress or revenge, determined to abandon every thing he 
possessed, collected some of his relatives and friends, and told them 
that he was resolved to betake himself to the mountains, to make 
himself independent, and to wash out his dishonour in the blood of 
all the Turks who came in his way. Many of his friends approved 
his determination, and accompanied him to the mountains, where 
they fell on every Turk who passed that way. At the breaking out 
of the revolution he returned to Salona, where many Greeks, who were 
acquainted with his courage and patriotism, joined him. He had 
written many letters to the government, describing his urgent need of 
additional forces, but no attention was paid to his representations. 
One morning he presented himself to the assembly with a barbarian 
air, such as might be expected from a man totally without education. 
He spoke however with the eloquence of nature: “ What do you do,” 
said he with warmth, “ in this assembly? You think of nothing but 
accumulating riches, and seizing upon what does not belong to you. 
All you have taken is the property of the nation; why then do you 
imitate our oppressors *? What business have you with golden pistols and 
Cachemere turbans? Why do you not take iron pistols and woollen 
garments, and pour into the public treasury all that you have taken 
from the enemy, to furnish pay for your poor soldiers, who pine in 
want? Look at our unhappy provinces, which are daily threatened 
with invasion from the enemy; then you will come to assist us, but it 
will be too late; we shall have perished with the name of liberty in 
our mouths, while you will have the shame and remorse of having 
sacrificed your brethren to your hunger for gold, and will at last fall 
victims yourselves to the fury of our enemies.” 

Penovria quitted the assembly, and the captains were for a few 
minutes confounded and ashamed. I am certain, however, that the 
next day they thought no more of it. Captain Penovria, however, tried 
to render a new service to his country, by setting on foot a fresh 
_ treaty with the Albanians. He knew that it would be impossible to 

_ induce the Greek captains to leave Corinth till the citadel had sur- 
_ rendered; and that, whatever might become of the rest of Greece, 
_ they would stay where they thought there was plunder to be got. At 
length the Albanians agreed to abandon the fortress on the 22d of 
Jauuary, taking with them a thousand piastres cach, and a third of 
their equipments.’ They were two hundred in number, and were 
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‘mmediately conducted to the shore, where vessels were in waiting to 
convey them to Albania. ‘I'he instant they saw the boats coming to 
shore to take them, they threw themselves into the water to get to 
them, for fear of being massacred. A son of Colocotroni embarked, 
with a good many Greeks, to accompany them. On the way young 
Colocotroni heard that Ali Pacha had been betrayed by the Alba- 
nians, and that consequently all the hopes the Greeks had fixed on 
him were destroyed. Without the slightest attention therefore to the 
promises made to these unfortunate men, he landed them all at the 
nearest shore, and had them all massacred. 








A WATERING PLACE, 


How unspeakably convenient a place is Cheltenham! What sur- 
prising advantages does it not combine ? Your poor medical protégés 
imagine, that the benefit of the spot consists entirely in its water; as 
well might they suppose that the goodness of punch consisted exclu- 
sively in the same material. As if water could effect those wonderful 
changes in the moral state of society, that take place in Cheltenham. 
Impossible, even if it were used in ablutions and purifications! What 
a cleansing antiseptic it must be, that untaints the known seducer, 
and renders him fit company for incorrupted females! What a 
powerful abstergent, that whitewashes the blackleg, and gains him 
admittance into genteel society! What a wholesome beverage, by 
which drunkenness is diluted to a milksop offence, scandal neutralized, 
feeble reputations braced, matches cemented, and marriages dis- 
solved! Yet all these, and many more moral or immoral effects, are 
attributed to that solid and material substance—Spa-water. Only con- 
sult Doctor Madefax, the celebrated physician: not only will he recom- 
mend Cheltenham for every disorder in the catalogue of bodily 
infirmities, be it gout, bile, stone, gravel, rheumatism, influenza, 
cholera morbus, paralysis, or hypochondriasm; but he will likewise 
unfalteringly pronounce Cheltenham waters to be a grand panacea for 
evil habits, vices of disposition, defects of temperament, or deformi- 
ties of person. Having, like the keeper of a sponging-house, taken 
your body into custody as long as you could afford his fees, or until 
he began to despair of your continuing any longer ill or hippish for 
his profit, he either consigns you by habeas corpus to the verger of 
the churchyard, or draws out your mittimus, directed to a brother of 
the faculty at Cheltenham, long. 1°, lat. 51°, where the venue of your 
offence is laid. ‘This last presiding magistrate sentences you in bar- 
barous jargon to water-diet and the ¢tread-mill. You drink two 
glasses of Cheltenham-water, or water and glauber salts, and pace 
up and down for a quarter of an hour; you then return to the well for 
another glass, then you walk, probably your are obliged to run, and 
so alternate between nastics and gymnastics, till: you are sufficiently 
aquefied to present a goblet to your mistress, and encourage her to 
exert her fortitude and agility under the same discipline. How 
delightful it is to see afflicted lovers drinking these draughts in one 
another’s presence! What a strong love potion it must be, that is 
productive of such corresponding emotions! What a powerful 
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Lethean dose, to obliterate all puny notions of delicacy and mere 
sensual purity! I have seen love-sick damsels and their water-proof 
admirers, sipping out of the same tumbler at the Middleton pump- 
room, and sorrowfully smiling at each other, in spite of fate and 
physic, while opposite to them stood two apparently envenomened 
foes, each armed with a full goblet, which they alternately lifted in 
bitter scorn and defiance to their lips, scowling and gnashing their teeth 
at one another like mad dogs, each of them labouring under confirmed 
hydrophobia, notwithstanding their resolute efforts to outvie one another 
in the drenching process; at length, in spite of all, they would be 
obliged to scour off, and make room for an obsequious young parson, 
or veteran alderman, who had brought themselves to quaff this jet d’eau 
of the sulphureous Styx with affected satisfaction; the one through 
habitual complaisance, the other as a corrective for yesterday’s crudities. 
Alas! that No. 5 should prove so deleterious to the religious obse- 
quiousness of this fashionable devotee! Away he flies like a misan- 
thrope from the world and society, to which he seemed so much 
attached. Is he gone to meditate in the closet some discourse 
essential to the edification of his hearers? Ah! no; we fear ve 
much that he and the dyspeptic alderman have jostled each other in 
the same obscure path of life, forgetting all the human charities and 
decencies in their desire to take precedence of one another. Such is 
Cheltenham, such are the neutral effects it produces on politeness and 
decorum. 

But to return to Dr. Madefax and his consulters. Amanda Long- 
forson married, at an early age, the rich old nabob Dryasdust. It was the 
deep solicitude of this worthy couple, that his plum should not fall into 
the mouth of collateral heirs; but all the probabilities were in favour 
of such an event. Six years of marriage had not gratified the fond 
hopes of the expecting pair. At length Dr. Madefax was consulted 
upon the delicate point at issue, and being pushed to a ne plus, 
recommended Cheltenham waters as likely to produce the desired 
effect. I cannot gratify the curiosity of similarly circumstanced 
ladies by the particulars of this case, but I can state, from my own 
observation, the happy results of the Doctor’s prognostication. Poor 
Mr. Dryasdust was wheeled to and from the pump-room, followed by 
his loving spouse in a most conjugal state, leaning upon the arm of 
Captain Fairway, perfectly satisfied with the sagacity which recom- 
mended such a latitude to her. 

A widow lady, whom the world had unkindly censured, and who had 
been thrown into a state of nervous fever by the impertinent strictures 
of busy-bodies, thought fit to consult Dr. Madefax upon her weak- 
ness. His reply deserves to be quoted at full length, more especially as 
some ill-natured persons have accused him of joking upon so serious 
an occasion. “ Madam,” said he, “if there is any virtue at all in 
the Cheltenham water, I recommend you to drink largely, as no one 
can want it more ;”—the obvious meaning of which is a panegyric upon 


the virtues of Cheltenham. 


An old lady who had much injured her constitution by whist and 


- late hours, applied to Dr. Madefax for advice how to manage, so as 


4 not to be obliged to relinquish her favourite amusement. The Doctor 
sent her to Cheltenham, assuring her that she might safely play at 
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shorts and shillings all day long, while she continued to drink the 
waters, as she would find plenty of partners in that amusement. 
Indeed I frequently saw her playing at shorts, when I laid down my 
shilling at the tap, where various mixtures of saline, sulphureous, and 
chalybeate, are drawn from the fountain at that price. 

But to come to the cases of male patients. Mr. Cannibal had all 
his life been a gourmand of a particular class, not such as are called 
bon vivans, from their having a difficult palate, but of that hog 
species who are called in plain English gluttons ; city-feasts had given 
him a habit of stowing in turbot and turtle, in the same manner as 
wool-sacks were stowed in his loft, with no other consideration than 
that of packing them closely together, that no space which he rented 
might be left unoccupied. By means of such attentive commercial 
spirit, his storage required to be enlarged yearly; he had to extend 
both his side-walls and his gable-end ; a new facade had constantly to 
be erected to his warehouse, till, from an ellipse, it became a crescent, 
then a rotunda, and finally a very unarchitectural parabolic curve; so 
that he was quite an annoyance to his neighbours by taking up so much 
of the street, and preventing a free circulation during the hot weather. 
He had not a single tuck or wrinkle left in his whole corporation, 
when Mr. Abernethy’s work on dietetics fell into his hands, and he 
began to suspect he was laying in rather an unprofitable stock, and 
that all the power of internal steam and machinery of his stomach 
would never be able to manufacture such a quantity of raw material, 
consequently that he must break, or shut up shop for some time at 
least. This was a doleful catastrophe to contemplate, but his utmost 
perplexity was to learn how to get vent for his commodities, or rid 
himself of his stores. As to the uppermost wares, the only ones 
accessible to the new patent stomach-crane, they formed such an 
insignificant portion of the mass, that it was next to doing nothing to 
remove them, and the lower ones were so wedged down by the super- 
incumbent layers, that there was no possibility of getting at them ; 
besides, Dr. Madefax gave it as his opinion, that if the contents were 
too suddenly removed, the building would collapse, and present the 
sad spectacle of an Aldermanic paunch in ruins. Recourse was: at 
length had to that law of physics—that two bodies cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time; and it was thence inferred, that if 
Cheltenham water were poured in in sufficient quantity, it would 
equally distend the abdominal concern, and exclude any corruptible 
substance from the space it occupied during its continuance therein. 
I do not presume to question the application of this Newtonian rule. 
Certainly, during a month's observance of the process of liquefaction; 
through which Mr. Cannibal perseveringly went, drenching himself 
with salines in the morning, and gorging himself with horse-beef and 
goat-venison in the evening, his rotundity was not sensibly impaired 
by this alternate use of liquid and solid distentives. 

The case of Mr. Cormorant was precisely opposite to this. He 
belonged to the wolf species of gourmands, who eat ravenously 
without ever incurring the danger of plethora; who grow leaner and 
leaner the more they consume. Jt was by way of slaking the solid and 
concrete strata of his peritoneum, that Dr. Madefax ordered. him. to 
rinse and scour himself with Cheltenham water, as sportsmen. scour 
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and rinse their barrels after they have done much execution. Possibly 
too, in both these cases,—for I will not deny the doctor to have been 
both a philanthropist and a political economist, from his thinning 
population and prescribing spare diet,—possibly he hoped that Spa- 
water would answer the purpose, or prevent the necessity of food, and 
thus hinder these two vast consumers from abstracting such a large 
portion from the common table of mankind. This is a point upon 
which none of the economists have yet touched, and surely it is a 
desideratum, that there should be some sumptuary enactments te 
regulate the frwges ; and in the case of such desperate monopolists as 
those mentioned, some penal infliction to prevent excess. I merely 
throw out this hint to the Malthus and M’Culloch schools, and they 
are welcome to my embryotic schemes upon the subject. I should 
suggest a premium to be offered for a patent lock-jaw, or artificial 
tetanus for ultra-voracious individuals. But in case such a con- 
trivance should be beyond the art of the faculty, or the Sheffield 
manufacturers, then I know of no better safeguard of our provisions 
than extracting the teeth of greedy gormandizers ; and it is my opinion, 
which I advance with humility, that a whole turtle might safely be 
placed before a toothless member of the common council, and that a 
young child would run no great risk of being devoured in a corner by 
an alderman who had been deprived of his cutters and grinders. 

There are a sufficient number of cases to show the class of ailments 
for which Cheltenham is particularly recommended; they may be 
comprised chiefly under loss of appetite or of character, or excess of 
one or the other; broken down constitutions or fortunes, overflowing 
bile or wealth, helpless paralysis or indolence, itch of scratching or 
gambling, evil of body or mind—for all these Dr. Madefax sends those 
who consult him indifferently to this place; he aims at being not only 
a physician of the body, but also of the soul; and he avails himself of 
auricular confessions, as well as pathology, to discover the symptoms 
of his patient’s disorders, senndieg to which he has four invariable 
standards for prescribing Cheltenham. 

The first is——When they have any latent vice which cannot be 
indulged elsewhere with so much ease and safety. 

The second,—When he is afraid of their dying in his hands, and 
discrediting his practice. | 

The third;—When they can no longer afford to fee him as usual. 

The fourth,—When he does not know what else to do with them. | 

According to these chapters, invalids are bundled about in a wonderful 
manner—from London to Cheltenham, from Cheltenham to Clifton, 
and back again from Clifton to Cheltenham; as if the ‘skill of 
the doctors to prolong the patient’s life, depended upon their not 
allowing him to die at either of those places, within the magic circle 
of each enchanter’s influence. The life of the poor itinerant may be 
compared to the flight of the shuttlecock, that depends upon the im- 
pulse of each battledore, but ceases, from dropping short in the middle ; 
__ thus frequently d the patient on the road, only because out of the 
~ reach of one or other doctor, of course. The sagacious undertaker, 
_ who had looked on like a pit-spectator and grave critic, and who had 
; nee fat upon mortality and corruption, shakes his head most 
































emurely, wondering what objection doctors can have to allow a patient 
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to die quietly under their noses, instead of posting off his half-dead 
earcase to be measured by the sable performer of another place, to 
whom in his cupidity he would not spare even a single bone of his 
For my part I think the physician right. I fancy that I 
can appreciate what it costs him to condole with the family on the 
melancholy occasion of the ejectment of one of his tenants in fee. 
Nine cases out of ten he is the chief mourner, because the chief loser. 
On the other hand, the undertaker, who is well paid for his mourning, 
must feel a profound gratification in performing the duties of livery 
and seizin to this new tenant of his wood-built tenement; the ground 
landlord too, who is handsomely paid for the opening of the earth, must 
feel a grave satisfaction in consigning dust to dust and ashes to ashes, 
and money to his own pocket—in Cheltenham especially, where room 
for a man’s last remains is rated at 15/. by some rectors, and where 
sepulture keeps the church in repair, which may therefore be said to 
be supported by decay. 

Far be it from me to object to the profits which the promoter and 
conductor of funerals reap for their respective offices. The labourer 
is worthy of his hire. The doctor takes all the guilt and responsibility 
of the family upon his own shoulders ; the undertaker charges himself 
with a large portion of their outward grief and mourning; and the 
clergyman encumbers himself with all the religion which it wes ot 
to manifest upon such an occasion; and as these are all looked upon 
as irksome jobs, I am sure we should not grudge the wages of those 
who do them for hire. 

But let no one suppose that physicians are responsible for sending 
all the visitors to Cheltenham: far from it. There is many a hale 
young fellow there; and many a robust, full-aged man; and many a 
hardy, keen, old debauchee ; who have far different objects in view 
than water-drinking. There you may see the Seven Ages of Shak- 
speare; the clouted babe, the saucy boy, the fortune-hunter, the 
duellist, the gambler, the convalescent, and the hoary dotard; and 
the female in her nonage, (for Shakspeare was too gallant to join 
age to woman,) all employed in taking in, or being taken in, at the 
pump-rooms. It isa great receptacle of vices, where mauvais sujets 
flock tanguam in vivaria ; where the depraved enjoy a relative 
reputation, by finding others still more stigmatized for depravity than 
themselves. Reprobates, who would be buried in the larger world of 
London, are seen conspicuous in this microcosm. Here they may 
indulge their worst propensities, without any extraordinary danger of 
being banished from Cheltenham to Coventry, for a general saturnalia 
Seems to prevail during the season here. Motley characters. of al! 
sorts congregate to the same assembly-rooms, where the correct female 
imbibes the idea that there is no contamination in the society of 
the noted seducer, gamester, fortune-stealer; and that she may 
safely dance with the most consummate villain, if she only resolve 
upon not recognizing him next morning. This is the place, or no- 
where, in which the convicted scoundrel may hold up his head 
unabashed ; and even enjoy some degree of glory, by: attracting 
attention in proportion to his tainted fame. . I have seen bright eyes 
turned upon the handsome hero of a tale of gallantry, whose admiring 
expression was no way equivocal. “ That is the notorious Sir 
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Lothario,” would be whispered from maid to maid. “ What a pity 
Colonel Trumps should be such a known blackleg!’’ would be pro- 
nounced audibly enough for the gambler to hear his own name uttered 
by ruby lips, and to collect that he was the object of some indefinite 
interest. The commonest chit-chat must necessarily roll upon paw- 
paw affairs and swindling transactions, where such a number of blasted 
reputations present themselves in so small a compass, under the 
immediate eye of loungers. But we are becoming morose, from the 
numbers of grey and venerable sinners whom we saw there; and our 
bile has risen at the bands of migratory adventurers and stray prodigals 
from Clare and Limerick, some of whom, if bullets, and billiards, and 
billets-doux had never been invented, would now be quietly digging 
potatoes in their little country-farms in the sister-country. We must 
cease to moralize upon the subject, as these mischiefs are not imput- 
able to the waters; and shall conclude, that it is but natural that 
there should be a great looseness in the society that assembles to drink 
the Cheltenham waters. 

I was particularly curious to ascertain what affinity there was 
between these Castalian waters and the Muses. As far as the precept, 
“« Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring” went, there was every 
reason to presume that this Helicon well produced poets of the first 
water, for there was no end to their potations. But notwithstanding 
the libraries, studies, and other numerous repositories of the inspi- 
rations of Melpomene, I could meet with no effusion worth copying 
but the following, which is legibly inscribed by the naiad of some 
fountain over the trough or urn, in which her outpourings are 
collected :— 

Whoever dares this water dirt, 
Altho’ they say they meant no hurt, 


Yet, for the same, shall pay a pot ; 
If rich or poor, it matters not. 


This is indeed a fine, though solitary specimen, of Cheltenham 
spa-inspiration—*“ dirt,” “hurt,” what local ideas! and then, “ shall 
pay a pot,” what a mysterious oracular denunciation! and what 
poetical justice, what god-like dispensation, to subject the opulent 
to the same penalty as the indigent, for contaminating the water. 

- But truly, now that we are once more in the vein of commendation, 
we shall, in diffidence of our own powers, transcribe the eulogies of 
Cheltenham, contained in Miss Biddy Oozeley’s letter to one of our 
fair correspondents, Miss Fanny Stumps, Water-lane, Thames-street, 
London, and conclude therewith. 

“ Dearest Fanny,—I ave been so flurried and urried with all that 
as appened since our arrival at Cheltenam, that I ave not add time to 
write to you, my dear girl, but I shall make up for it by a true and 
full account of events since our separation. We left Cheapside in 
the night-coach, as you know. Poor papa snored all the way; but 
ma was prevented from indulging in her usual snooze, by the odd 
ways of the gentleman who sat opposide to me, a very genteel andsome 
young man, and partickier polite to mamma, who sat near him. He 
smoked seagars, till they brought tears in my eyes, which induced 
him to say some purty things about beauty in tears. He was very 
fashionable in his idears, LT assure you, for next morning when we 
Sept. 1826. F 
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approached the town, he took leave of us, very much distressed at 
parting with us so soon, but declaring that he would not for the world 
be seen alighting from the stage-coach in Cheltenham, so that he 
would post it the remainder of the way. He was no sooner gone than 
ma, who is a queer body at times, fancied that she missed her purse, 
but Iam confident she must have left it behind her; it would have 
greatly strengthened her suspicions against the unknown gentleman, 
had I mentioned that my gold-topped smelling-bottle was gone also, 
but indeed I did not like to tell mamma of his catching old of my 
and and ridicule in one of his sprees. No doubt he took it by way 
of a joke, and will return the token when we meet, which will be at 
the next grand ball, where the master of the ceremonies is te introduce 
him to me for a partner. Well, my dear, we stopped at the George, 
which only wants Blue Boar to be added to it, to be as splendid an 
otel as the George and Blue Boar in Holborn, though I cannot say that 
it is without its um-buge too (you know what I mean). Pa engaged 
rooms for us, looking into the eye-street, which presents one of the 
finest sights in the world, for it is the fashion for every one to lounge 
up and down here all day long quite inoperatively, some on foot, others 
in wheel-chaises and flies, drawn by one or two men instead of orses. 
These supply the place of agony-coaches, so that you run no danger 
in being put into the same vehicle in which Dr. Brookes has received 
company overnight. You will say, Fan, that I am grown very witty, 
but it is all the effect of Cheltenam water, that exilarates the spirits 
and expells ill umours. 

“ After the din of Cheapside, Cheltenam is altogether a retired and 
romantic retreat. Oh! the delightful shady walks and umbrageous 
solitudes, like those you read of in novels, only that here they. ave 
the advantage of being filled with fashionable people. We all wrote 
our names in a great ledger, or waste-book, kept for subscribers to the 
different walks and spas, and then we sauntered up and down free of 
the place. Pa, who is not a very ceremonious person, put some 
questions to a tall gentleman, who answered by informing us of the 
particklers and monstrosities of the season. It was quite agreeable 
to ear him, and do you know Fanny, he is a major in the Scotch army, 
as he acquainted papa, and that he was wonderfully taken with me. 
To give you an idear of his attentions—next morning at the pump- 
room he presented me with a tumbler of the waters, which I must 
confess tasted rather glaubrous at first, and at the same time he 
swallowed another, while the band struck up “ Drink to me only,” 
and the big-drums and bassoons rumbled most congeniously. I 
certainly felt rather queerish after the dose, but the major is such a 
delightful man, he kept me quite in a roar with his numerous 
anecdotes. He pointed in partickler to an old customer of ours, who 
was helping ma, and assured me that he was the very indentical 
officer who bought into the 31st, to be near his brother who was in 
the 30th, at which I almost split my sides with laughter as you may 
believe—but immediately after I was seized with a serious fit, and 
should have dropt, but for the kindness of the major, who whipt me 
up in his arms and clapt me down, quite senseless, into Lady Percy’s 
machine or wheel-chair, and had me drawn as fast as possible to the 
George, where I arrived without any accident but the fright. Poor 
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dear man! ow considerate, and still more to enance the obligation, | 
am told he has challenged Lord Percy for his improper interference. 
People say that he is a fire-eater, but I cannot believe that, as I ave 
seen him swallow nothing as yet but water and ice, which are quite 
opposite to any thing of a combustious nature. I must break off, my 
dear girl, to dress from the promenade, but I cannot conclude without 
urging you to come down and drink for your health, depend upon it, 
you might soon lay aside your crutch altogether, and you would meet 
with every attention from the finest looking men imaginable, who 
esteem our sex for far more solid endowments than personal charms. 
Would yon believe it, the fashionable rash in my face has almost 
vanished, and I look as fresh and delicate as a baby. I have no 
further use for Rowland’s Kalydor, though but a week upon the 
water-course. The complaint in my eyes is scarcely perceptible ; | 
told the major of Miss Goggle’s malice in calling it a squint, and he 
declared there was not the smallest vestige of such a thing, but only 
a slight and fascinating cast of vision. What do you imagine he 
says, in his own unaffected dialeck, of my air, which that envious 
creature would have to be carrotty? He says, “ it appears aw’burnt, 
and puts his eart in a flame to look at it.” You always said it was 
auburn, but the waters have already deepened it in my opinion to a 
nut-brown; of so much virtue are they to health, beauty, and com- 
plexion. Mamnia now takes her cordial diluted with genuine spa- 
water, and thinks she need not have given it up but for the unolesome- 
ness of the London water. She talks of making tea with the Cheltenam 
water. I am in haste. 
“ Ever, my dear Fanny, your loving friend, 
“ BripGeT OOZELey.”’ 








SCRAPS, FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A MUSICAL DILETTANTE 
TRAVELLING IN ITALY, 


No. Il." : 
japles. 

Correce1o.—Here I found the Maestro Bonifazio Asioli, formerly 
the celebrated Censore or Director of the Musical Conservatory of 
Milan. He was in ill health, and generally confined to his house. 
The despondence and indifference of old age had reached him prema- 
turely, and he considered the great and valuable exertions he had- made 
in his delightful art as time thrown away’; and the high degree of 
excellence he had attained in it asa shallow, valueless proficiency. 
The opinions of a man of broken health and spirits are always to be 
received with considerable reservation, and it is to be hoped (though 
my after experience has gone far to confirm Asioli’s assertions) that 
the present state of music in Italy is not quite so bad as he states it 
to be. Of the merits of the popular idol, the monopolizer of all the 
operatical theatres of Europe, Rossini, he spoke very justly. “I 
maintain,” said he, “ that Rossini should not be permitted to drive 
all our classical composers in the shades, for he has not, and never 
will, produce such perfect works of art as they have left us; and 
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besides, his keeping them away from the public ear and memory, 
facilitates his plagiarisms, to which his natural indolence always too 
much leads him: yet, it must be granted, there are fashions in music 
as well as in every thing else; and it certainly requires talent to lead 
that fashion, and to hecome arbiter of the existing taste, especially in 
a country like Italy, where that taste cannot be supposed to be abso- 
lutely depraved.” By are 

Asioli smiled incredulously at my mention of Rossini’s facility in 
composition. “ The stravagante,” said he, “ may affect to throw off 
a score ina crowded noisy room and over a crazy little piano-forte—he 
may pretend to produce a terzetto at the supper table, or a brilliant 
air in undressing for bed, but depend upon it this is mere display, 
mere affectation. His lazy hand may, perhaps, at such moments be 
stimulated by a paltry vanity to commit his thoughts to the custody of 
paper, but those thoughts have been working in him during his 
moments of solitude—his walks—his dreams. The labour of com- 
position may be carried on without the presence of an instrument, or 
music-paper and pens. The show he makes is unworthy of. his 
genius; and the belief that genius is exempted from labour, is a 
superstition.” 

It had been my good fortune to meet with a gentleman from Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Finlay Dun, who was travelling in Italy with the view of 
improving himself in his profession of music. He had visited Correggio 
with the hope that Asioli might be induced to impart to him some of 
his valuable instructions, but for this the professor said he found 
himself morally incapacitated, nor could he recommend him another 
maestro. Besides a fine taste for composition and a great excellence 
on the violin, my friend Dun possessed a beautiful voice and a good 
style of singing, which he was anxious to cultivate in this vocal 
country. Asioli told him that in all Italy he could conscientiously 
recommend only the Cavaliere Crescentini as a maestro di canto. 
These were cruel disappointments for poor Dun, who, in his enthusiasm 
for the musical genius of the Italians, had imagined, on leaving home, 
that good teachers were as common south of the Alps, as advocates 
and writers of the signet in the northern or modern Athens. The 
hypochondriac Lombard, however, charmed with his interesting man- 
ners, his extreme modesty, and his talent, encouraged him to go on 
studying by himself, to dwell on the works of the good old school, and 
to frequent good operas at the theatre, when that was possible; and 
assured him, that if England possessed a few such young men as he, 
she would shortly have little for which to envy Italy. 

Bologna.—The Liceo di Bologna is one of the oldest musical 
schools in Italy. I found it in a very low condition. Padre Mattei, 
master of counterpoint, is the only good professor, and his merits are ae 
confined to a profound knowledge of counterpoint and church music. ee 
When I waited upon him, I found him an amiable unassuming gen- a 
tleman, far advanced in years. He told me he had several times met 
Doctor Burney in the same room in which he received me. The 
apartment was then occupied by the maestro di contrapunto of the 
Lyceum, Mattei’s master, Padre Martini, whose learned history of 
music is well known. Martini had the merit of exciting the emulation, 
and, in a certain degree, of forming, the great composer Jommelli ; 
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portions of his own works are still much admired in Italy, and 
deservedly so. Padre Mattei seemed to consider music on the decline 
in Italy. In speaking of instructors and artists, he said there were 
none rising up to supply the place of those valuable men, who, one 
after another, had all dropped off. “ Here in Bologna we have only 
one tolerable teacher of singing, and she a woman, the mistress of the 
girls in the Lyceum. I could recommend only Crescentini as a master 
possessing the true Italian style of singing; he is 1 solo avanzo della 
buona e vera scuola di canto Italiano,” (the sole remains of the 
good and true school of Italian singing.) 

Bologna continues to be one of the great houses of call for singers ; 
perhaps more business is done here in this way than at either Milan 
or Naples. On the expiration of their engagements performers repair 
here, so that there is always a tolerable number of bassi, tenori, prime, 
and seconde donne, &c. of various merit and price, to be picked up; 
and here consequently impresarj or their brokers come to engage 
them for other parts of the Peninsula, and even for ultramontane 
countries, as in England crimps rendezvous at the “ Jolly Tar,” or 
“ Crown and Anchor,” to pack off sailors for the east and the west, the 
north and the south. 

Italy, however, the possessor of the Angelica favella, the inventor 
and propagator, “di quel cantar che nell’ anima si sente;” Italy, 
that for ages held as a right the furnishing of all Europe with vocal 
music and singers, is now, in appearance at least, losing her monopoly 
and supremacy, and composers and performers from regions of rozré 
ed inarmoniosi dialetti not unfrequently cross the Alps and delight 
Italian audiences. While I was at Bologna the company af the opera 
was by no means excellent. Two of the best singers were not 
Italians. The orchestra was very good; and a good troop of instru- 
mental performers is not so common in Italy as is generally imagined. 

It was in this theatre that Rossini, at an early period of his career, 
was employed as Maestro al Cembalo, whose duty is to pass over 
their respective parts with the actors, &c. previous to representation, 
and this‘may be supposed to have been a good course-of study for 
him—a practical school of theatrical effect, as he was ‘constantly 
engaged in perusing and hearing the scores of the masters then in 
vogue, Meyer, Generali, &c. and obliged by his limited circumstances 
to a diligence which was never natural to him. Maestro Cecchino 
little dreamed at that period, when he used to thrum over his piano 
for long—long hours, in a dark room of the theatre lighted by a lurid 
lamp, to the tune of thirty scudi a month, and when his highest 
distinction and greatest treat was a dinner at the Impresario’s, or a 
drive in the prima donna’s primo amante’s cabriolet, that the day was 
coming when he should receive presents from crowned princes; and 
when the loftiest aristocracy of Europe—the English, should think 
their splendid parties incomplete without his presence. 

While on the subject of this lion of the day, I may as well tell a 
little story which I had heard from him some years before at Naples ; 
and which I had confirmed (and this rogue’s stories always stand in 
need of cotifirmation) by one of his old cronies at Bologna. 

When Gioacchino Rossini was a very young man, and was just 
beginning to make himself known, he was included in the dreaded list 
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of the French conscription, which then disposed of the sons of Italy as 
freely as of those of France. No man could well be more remote from 
the martial temperament than Rossini; he was for running away, and 
hiding himself in woods aud caves among birds and beasts—for doing 
any thing rather than carry a gun and be shot at. Fortunately, some 
friends came to his assistance, and the vice-queen, the wife of Beau- 
harnois, was petitioned in his favour. By her desire the recreant 
maestro waited upon her; he was then not distinguished by that 
rotundity of face and figure that now ornament him, but was, on the 
contrary, very meagre and poor looking; it may be imagined he put 
on his closest garb, and assumed his most unmilitary air and demeanour. 
“ Only see,” said the princess to her good-natured husband and the 
commissary, “ what a poverino he is!—come @ magrino e debole—non 
2 robba questa per la truppadi Napoleone. Oh no!—puo diventare 
un eccellente maestro di Cappella, ma come Soldato non valera maz 
niente!” (Only see what a poor little fellow, how thin and weak he 
is; this is not stuff for the troops of Napoleon. Oh no! he may 
become an excellent composer, but as a soldier he will never be worth 
any thing.) The influence of the fair supplicant and the force of her 
arguments were irresistible; G. R.’s name was scassato; he kissed 
hands, and went away grinning to his theatre and actresses. 

The world—even the musical world, does not seem to be generally 
aware how much Rossini is indebted to Generali, who certainly has 
been his favourite author and preferred model. This is more parti- 
cularly seen in his early compositions ; in fact, a great number of those 
brilliant musical ideas found in his operas, and which appear original, 
may be clearly traced to that source. 

While at Bologna, employed over the works of others, he occasionally 
availed himself of Padre Mattci’s instructions, and from him probably 
imbibed the greater part of that science which has enabled him to 
embody his own beautiful conceptions. As a contrapuntisto he is 
however still accused of ignorance or wilful negligence. 

Crescentini, the celebrated singer—the only one remaining of those 
astonishing musict who once enraptured Europe, has a pretty little 
villa in the neighbourhood of Bologna, which the loss of the handsome 
pension he enjoyed from Buonaparte, and the dissipation of the greater 
part of his savings in some unfortunate speculations, have obliged him 
to abandon. He had left his home a few days before my arrival at 
Bologna, but the pleasure I anticipated in discoursing with him was 
not long delayed. 








CUPID AND DEATH. 


Tuat Cupid and Death changed arrows by accident, and thus 
occasioned strange contradictions, is a pretty fancy, which has. been 
treated by several poets in different ways. Iam not aware that it has 
been separately handled in English by any but James Shirley, who 
founded a dramatic entertainment upon the perplexities in which 
mankind was involved by the mistake; it was printed in 1653, but 
long before this date allusion had been made to the circumstance. 
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For instance, Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem, in 1600, 
volunteers a reference to it, not in his original: 

Death bath again exchang’d his darts with Love, 

And Cupid thus lets borrow’d arrows fly.—(B. ii. st. 34.) 
Massinger, in his Virgin Martyr, nearly quotes the first of these lines ; 
and Mr. Gifford, in a note, points out an Elegy by Secundus as the 
probable source of the invention. Davenant, in book ii. c. 7, of his 
Gondibert, makes an alteration in the fable, by representing his 
heroine as producing the change: | 


For Love makes Birtha shift with Death his dart, 
And she kills faster than her father cures. 


I might introduce other examples of more modern date, but my 
object is to show here how foreign poets have availed themselves of the 
subject ; and first [ will insert a sonnet by Annibale Nozzolini, which 
is quoted by Muratori, as a composition of considerable beauty, 
though, as usual, he thinks he could improve it. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


Death wander’d forth, and with him Love was bound, 
Both naked, both with wings, and both were blind ; 
And both took shelter, as the day declined, 

In the same place, when evening shades embrown’d. 
When morning spread its vigorous light around, 
They rose, and each the other's arrows took ; 

And since they neither had their eyes to look, 

It happen’d their mistake they never found. 

1, and an old man with me, pass’d them: Death 
Drew his stiff bow to cause the old man die, 

While Cupid struck me with a fatal blow ; 

Hence grew my cheek so pale, so dim mine cye, 
And he ’gan love who should have lost his breath. 
"Twas thus my fate was alter’d to my woe ! 

Nozzolini was not a poet of much reputation, though he is included 
by the laborious editor of the Scelta di Sonetti e Canzoni, published 
in Bolegna in 1709, among the piu eccellenti rimatori of the sixteenth 
century. He treats the subject seriously; but a Spanish writer in 
Depping’s collection has been more happy in dealing with it humorously, 
as will be seen by the following lively production. 


THE FATAL MISTAKE. 


Death and Cupid met together 
At an inn, by chance, one day, 

When the Sun towards the nether 
World was hasting on his way. 


Death to Madrid was on travel, 
Cupid to fair Seville goes, 
Footing it upon the gravel 
With their arrows and their bows. 
Soon as ever they were seated 
Love began at Death to laugh ; 
Though most hideous, he was treated 
By young Love too ill by half. 
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Cupid said, and still his laughter 
Ne’er restrain’d, “ I must confess, 

You're so frightful, none hereafter 
E’er can match your ugliness.” 


Death his fury could not smother, 
Snatch’d an arrow in a flame; 

Love as quickly seized another, 
Both retiring to take aim. 


But the landlord rush’d between them, 
And contrived to make it up: 

They like gentlemen demean them, 
And like friends together sup. 


That night they slept in smoky kitchen ; 
With that place content, or none ; 

Since the house was not too rich in 
Beds—it scarce could boast of one. 


All their weapons, highly rated, ‘ 
While fatigued they took their rest, 
To the Maid they gave, who waited 
On them, and their suppers drest. 


Just as light of day was dawning 
Cupid left Death sleeping still ; 
Got his arms, and bade good morning, 

Paying to the maid his bill. 


She by error, none had told her, 
Gave Death’s arrows, made to slay: 
Cupid slung them o’er his shoulder, 
And, sans looking, went his way. 


Not long after Death, ’gan waken, 
Out of sorts and discontent, 

Snatch’d the arms of Love mistaken, 
And upon his road he went. 


Hence, from this unlucky error, 
Cupid’s dart was sure to kill 
All the young, who felt no terror, 

At their age, of such an ill. 


Hence when Death assail’d the antique, 
They, whom once his weapons slew, 

Felt a flame that drove them frantic, 
As the young were wont to do. 


This the cause, in every quarter, 
That confusion is so rife: 

Love but deals in blood and slaughter ; 
Death but deals in love and life. 


[ Sept. 


The whole of this is pleasantly turned, especially the conclusion. I 
have a notion that these productions have their origin in a Greek 
epigram in the anthology, but I have not been able to meet with it: 
what makes this supposition the more probable is, that the fable has 
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been made the subject of a sonnet, by a comparatively modern Italian 
poet of great reputation, Girolamo Pompei, who printed many transla- 
tions from the Greek minor poets, as may be seen in the collection of 
his works, printed just after his death in 1790. He wrote this sonnet, 
as a note informs us, “ on receiving at the same time the news of the 
marriage of an old man and of the death of a young woman.” 


THE CONTRADICTION. 


The darts of Love and Death by use had been 
Blunted ; they therefore on a day of leisure 
Gave them to murky Vulcan, at his pleasure 
To forge them all anew, and make them keen. 
But in returning them he had not seen 

A difference that there was between the quivers: 
The darts of Death to Cupid he delivers, 

And Cupid’s arrows gives to Death, I mean. 
Hence Cupid slays the youthful, gay, and pretty, 
Producing a most opposite effect, 

And killing them without remorse or pity: 

Nor does this error Death himself detect ; 

For while the young expire in town and city, 
Old people marry when we least expect. 


Here again we see the same conceit turned cleverly enough to a 
different account: besides, the mistake is produced in a way better 
suited to the classical turn of mind of the author. Although it is not 
immediately connected with this subject, I shall subjoin a spirited and 
satyrical poem by a still more modern poet, I mean Lorenzo Pignotti, 
one of the most elegant and easy versifiers that Italy has of late years 
produced, and who, born in 1739, died only thirteen years ago. “What 
I present is to be looked upon more in the light of an imitation, than of 
a literal version of the original. 


DEATH AND THE DOCTOR. 


Grim Death one day, fatigued with slaughter 
Of human kind in every quarter, 

Of beggars, and the Lord’s anointed, 
Resolv’d that toil no more should grieve him, 
And that some person, to relieve him, 

Prime Minister should be appointed, 


And take some burden off his shoulder, 
For finding he was growing older, 
Of part he meant to make disposal. 
He therefore gave an intimation, 
That candidates for such a station 
Should in due time make their proposal ; 


In which they should not fail to mention, 

On what was founded their pretension 
To hold an office so important. 

With hopes meanwhile they all might warm them, 

Till he in council should inform them 

Whom he had named, and so make short on’t. 
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Che claims were numerous—as expected. 
Yn the day fix’d they were collected, 
And for the issue many trembled. 
{ll the Diseases there were present, 
And by their breath made quite unpleasant 
The hall where they were so assembled. 


All these the Plague was at the head of, 
Whom some have seen, and more have read of, 
From head to foot most foully spotted. 
Consumption was not far behind him,— 
And Dropsy had a place assign’d him ; 
In short, each took the seat allotted. 


*Twixt Rheumatism and Red Fever, 

Sat one who'd been a gay deceiver ; 
His nose by full one-half diminish’d. 

He made a French bow, on advancing, 

And, though he limp’d, he feign’d it dancing ; 
In all respects a courtier finish’d. 


As soon as Death his throne ascended, 
With eagerness they all attended 
To every word he might deliver ; 
Then rolling round his empty sockets, 
ile pull’d some papers from his pockets, 
And gave a look that made them shiver: 
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Because he saw an empty seat there, 
And wonder’d that he did not meet there 
One of his council most respected ; 
No other than the sage physician, 
Who had not sent in his petition 

To be for such a post selected. 


Death said in accents most tremendous :— 
“* Why did not our physician send us 
His claim *—His absence too is oddest. 
Far more than War or Plague he slays men ; 
I see the proverb’s true that says,—men oe 
Of highest merit are most modest. ce 


“ Shall he that so incessant labours 
To rid all folks of friends and neighbours, 
By me remain thus unrewarded ? 
No—he alone shall be prime minister ! ” 
The council at the word was in a stir, 
To find their merits disregarded. 


The trump Tartarian loud proclaim’d it.— 
Though some of the Diseases blamed it, 

Most own’d the doctor’s claims were greater. 
Rage not, physicians !—I speak merely 
Of the old school—the new are really 

Not ministers of Death, but Nature. 





N.O.H.I. 
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Ir has be enabsurdly reported about town, that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has been jumping over fifteen hurdles eight feet high, at Battersea 
Red House, for a bet. I believe that Sir James would make as little 
of any thing that stood in his way as most men; but there is no truth 
in this story, which has originated in a confusion of names. The 
paragraph which gave rise to it was the following :— 

“ A gentleman named Mackintosh has betted fifty to forty so- _ 
vereigns, that on Saturday next he will, at the Battersea Red 
House, jump over fifteen hurdles eight feet high, each hurdle to be 
placed at a distance of three yards. The feat to be performed 
within a minute. The bettings are six to four against the per- 
formance.” 

On this day, the 31st of July, The Representative, which has 
long been in a languishing way, was united to the New Times. This 
event is celebrated in an annunciation from the latter and more sub- 
stantive journal of the two, in which we find some curious assertions. 

“The New Times,” says the New Times, “has been joined by the 
Representative, a measure often urged by the friends of both papers, 
re which we anticipate will meet the decided approbation of the 
public.” 

The truth is, that when Murray was about to bring forth the Re- 


_ presentative, the New Times was offered to him, but he disdainfully 


rejected the overture, saying that he would not take it if it were 
given to him. How are the mighty fallen! How is the pride of the 
Rip humbled! on its last legs it is glad to grasp at the suitor it had 
so haughtily rejected. 

The address goes on thus :—“‘ For upwards of six months, there 
had existed in the metropolis, two morning papers, addressed to the 
same class of readers, formed nearly on the same model, actuated by 
the same spirit, and embracing the same objects.” 

If they were indeed “actuated by the same spirit,” it was a very 
matrimonial one, for they did nothing but snap and snarl at each 
other, and they “embraced the same object” pretty much as two 
dogs embrace the same bone. But perhaps these circumstances are 
auspicious of a happy union. As Mrs. Malaprop says, “ It is best to 
begin with a little aversion.” 

The address continues:—“ It must have occurred to every reflecting 
mind, that, while a rivalship between two such publications was 
wholly without aim or object, it produced a waste of talent, and a 
scattering of those literary means which might have been combined 
to constitute a journal of the highest character and utility.” 

I believe it has never occured to any one, reflecting or unre- 
flecting, that there was any “ waste of talent” in The Representative, 
unless indeed the word waste is here used in the agricultural sense of 
barrenness. | 

The address is an unlucky one; but while I laugh at its ill-judged 
strokes, [ wish with all my heart happiness and prosperity to the new- 
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married couple. It is desirable that all great parties in the state 
should be ably represented ; and we shall be very glad, if an union of 
the sales of the ministerial papers produces an union of strength, which 
may produce an efficient organ of government. 

— Newspapers are remarkable for assigning strange reasons for 
events. Under the head of the Late ELorEMENT (the Astley), I read 
that ‘“ the fashionable world are lost in surprise [at it], the parties 
being both very young.’—Are elopements less surprising when the 
parties are both very old? 

3d.—It is much to be lamented when men with pens in their hands 
and grievances at their hearts, will insist on writing in the Cambyses 
vein, and throwing an air of the ludicrous about the history of their 
wrongs. From a paragraph in the Canadian Freeman, it would ap- 
pear that a very gross outrage has been committed in Canada on the 
property of a journalist ; but the history of the affair is set forth 
with such an absurd pomp, and a sublimity of language and allusion 
so disproportioned to the facts, that one loses all indignation against 
the offending ruffians in mirth at the fustian and folly of the com- 
plainauts. ‘The printing-office of a newspaper was attacked and the 
property destroyed by a gang of rioters, in the presence of two magis- 
trates, who, it is said, coolly witnessed the havoc. It is insinuated, that 
the local government is not displeased at the outrage, and is disposed 
to sereen the criminals from the consequences due to their offence. 
This, if it be true, is very shameful; and if sensibly stated, would 
provoke indignation ; but we must laugh when we hear it asked —What 
the United States will say, when they learn the news of the riot? and 
what the world will say when it hears that the outrage on the pro- 
perty of the Colonial Advertiser was not noticed by the editor of the 
Official Gazette I guess that the world, speaking of it corporately, 
will say nothing about the matter. Then how absurd to see it stated, 
that a foul stain has been fixed on the character of York, once 
little, now big, which cannot be washed away by all the waters of 
Ontario—Fiddle de dee. This is not the way to treat such things, 
or any other things. I give the article as an amusing specimen of 
that order of eloquence which surpasses the boldest strokes of mock- 
heroic; and would recommend all injured journalists to take warning 
by this example, and to have a care, how, by too much sublimity, 
they turn the current of men’s thoughts from indignation at an 
action to mirth at the description. of it. 

OUTRAGE IN UPPER CANADA. 
[ From the Canadian Freeman.] 


TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF THE PRINTING OFFICE OF THE COLONIAL ADVOCATE. 


Si non aliqua nocuisses, mortus esses.—ViIRGIL. 
Had you not by some means done him an injury, you had burst with envy. 


We have this day to unfold to our readers a tale, the like of which has never been 
heard since the days that Solon or Lycurgus turned their attention to the framing of laws 
for the well being and good government of civil society. 

On Thursday last; a set of men, holding high and honourable situations under the 
Colonial Government in this town—a set of men not irritated distress, disap- 
pointed hopes, or political degradation—but wallowing in ease an comfort—basking 
in the sunshine of royal favour [what in Canada ?]—enjoying every right and privilege 
of freemen, and fattening on the loaves and fishes which are purchased by the toils of 
a loyal, peaceable, and industrious population—formed themselves into a conspiracy 
against the liberty of the press—a conspiracy against the public peace—and between 
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the hours of six and seven o’clock in the evening, while the great enemy of guilt 
{humanly speaking, the sun] as yet hovered above the horizon to restrain the arm of the 
ordinary desperado—they attacked the printing office of the Colonial Advocate, broke 
open the door in the presence of several witnesses, and demolished press, type- 
forms, sticks, cases, frames, galleys, stands, &c. Xc. until the whole materials, which 
were new and of the first quality, exhibited nothing but one heap of ruins. Lest the 
types might be picked up again and turned to some advantage, large quantities of 
them were carried down on the Merchant’s Wharf and thrown into the lake! All 
this, we are informed, was carried on in the presence of two magistrates, who viewed 
the work of destruction with silent complacency !—Two British magistrates— O ! cla- 
rum et venerabile nomen '—two police magistrates of little York—it is said, stood 
coolly gazing on the open violation of all law, both human and divine—while the son 
of one of them was engaged in the work! O tempora! O mores! Where is the 
majesty of British law, which says ‘‘every man’s house is his castle?’’ Where are 
the thunders of British protection—whose peals have been heard in the uttermost ends of 
the earth, and struck terror into the hearts of the most distant and most ferocious of the 
children of Adam? Are they to be despised and set at nought by the official des- 
peradoes of little York alone? By the laws of England, a man’s house is his castle— 
no matter what his public or private conduct may be; but in little York, it seems 
that a man’s house is his castle while he crouches to official arrogance, and licks the 
hand of petty tyranny, and the moment that the dignity of his nature recoils from 
servility, his castle is to be razed to the very ground! 

By this audacious outrage, the liberty of the press has been assailed—the majesty 
of the law offended—the repose of private life disturbed—the rights of private pro- 
perty violated—the feelings of a respectable community insulted—public opinion set 
at defiance—and a precedent established by the very officers of government, men 
moving in the first circles in the Colony, which, if followed up by the lower orders, 
must overturn the foundations of civil society. By this outrage, too, a foul stain has 
been fixed on the character of York (once little, but now growing above its littleness, in 
population, in commerce, in arts, and in liberality of sentiment), which cannot be washed 
away by all the waters of Ontario. What will the enlightened people of the United 
States say? what will the world say ; when they hear, that emissaries from the very 
office of the govenor ; assisted by high official men ;—broke open the private house 
of a British subject in open day; in the metropolis of a British colony ; and laid 
waste his property, in the presence of two British magistrates? What will they say, 
when they hear, that after this nefarious outrage had thrown the seat of government 
into one common ferment, and that placards on the subject were posted up in every 
corner of the town, for two days the official Gazette was published ; and not only was 
there no proclamation issued against the conspirators ; but, behold it is not even noticed 
by the official editor!! Does not this official connivance speak volumes? Does it not 
show that this transaction took its rise in no common source, when the plan was exe- 
cuted by men in the pay and the confidence of the Executive, and connived at by the 
official Gazette? What will be said of the free and independent people of York, if 
they allow the fearless sentinel of their rights and liberties—a free press—to be over- 
powered by main force in their streets, and publicly strangled in their presence, 
without lifting up their united voices against it, and calling upon the chief magistrate 
to bring the offenders to condign punishment? If this outrage be permitted to pass 
unnoticed, whose property, or even life, can be said to be safe ? 

In unhappy Ireland, under the administration of British law, a man is torn from 
the bosom of his family ; severed from his friends and from his country, and trans- 
ported for seven years, without judge or jury, but at the mandate of two or more 
magistrates, for the simple crime of being absent from his dwelling between the 
hours of sun-set and sun-rise !—In little York, under the administration of British 
law, the private dwelling of an inhabitant is broken open ; and his private property 
destroyed, in the presence of two magistrates ; yet the perpetrators of this foul deed 
walk abroad unmolested, and enjoy high and confidential offices of trust and emolu- 
ment under the Colonial government! How does this conduct of magistrates square 
with their oaths of office? They are sworn to ‘‘do equal right to the poor and to the 
rich, after their cunning, wit, and power, in all the articles of the king’s commission.” 
Now what does one of the articles of the king’s commision say? It runs thus :— 

«« And therefore, we command you, and every of you, that to keeping the peace, 
ordinances, statutes, and all and singular other the premises, you diligently apply 
yourselves,’’ &c. &c. 
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If, then, ® magistrate views an open violation of the peace, without “ dili- 
gently applying himself” to prevent it, does he not violate his oath? We think, 
from the above passages, the answer to this question must be plain to the meanest 


capacity. ‘ . 

When the Advocate office was assailed by seventeen men, well armed with clubs, 
&c. the editor and his family were absent, save an old lady of eighty, whose feeble arm 
was ill adapted to afford resistance against such a force. Two of the band, on seeing 
the old woman, not expecting to meet a living creature in the house, fied in a state 
of the most extreme trepidation, but the other fifteen brave fellows stood their ground 
like Spartans, and after getting the better of the old lady and two boys (apprentices 
in the office, who came up to her assistance) by intimidation, they proceeded to the 
work of destruction, and completed their business in a few minutes. . 

On hearing of the affair, we hastened to the spot ; and such another scene of ruin 
we never beheld. But language is inadequate to paint our feelings, when we beheld 
the aged, helpless, and venerable mother of the editor, her natural protector absent 
from her, standing in the midst of the ruins, viewing the wreck of her son’s property 
in silent sorrow. She was bathed in tears, and writhing in convulsive agony. We 
approached to console her, and found that she was more distressed by the fear that the 
desperadoes would return that night, pull down the house, and bury her alive in its ruins, 
than she was by the sorrow for the loss of her little all. It was a scene that would touch 
the hardest heart among the enemies of Greece; [what can the goose mean *?] nor was 
it the first time, we hear, that some of the persons concerned in this transaction had 
bedewed the mother’s cheek with tears of sorrow—men whom it behoved to be doubly 
cautious. 


6th.—In the John Bull of this day there appears this piece of 
melancholy twaddling—to what understandings can such pitiable 
trash be addressed ‘— 

“ By a curious coincidence, Adams and Jefferson, two of the re- 
volted colonists, who signed the declaration of American independ- 
ence, died on the 4th of July, that being the fiftieth anniversary of 
their rebellious triumph over the mother country. This coincidence 
is however rendered less curious by a statement which has reached 
us, that these patriarch malcontents brought on their sympathetic 
deaths by too liberal potations in honour of their unnatural ingra- 
titude.” 

We have to thank the “unnatural ingratitude” of these “ rebels” 
and “malcontents” for the most flourishing country in the world; but 
still it was doubtless very unbecoming—in fact, extremely naughty in 
the Americans, to make themselves great in despite of their mamma, 
who was merely for ruling them on that principle so commmonly 
maintained by termagant mistresses of families, “What’s yours is 
mine, and what’s mine’s my own.” 

7th.—Some great goose under the signature of “4 looker on,” has 
put forth a defence of Mr. Beaumont in the newspapers. This wise- 
acre, who writes in so confused a style, that it is difficult to guess at 
his meaning, proposes to explain Mr. Beaumont’s conduct, and regu- 
larly leaves every point on which he touches unexplained, professing 
to know a vast deal about it that is very satisfactory and convincing, 
but protesting that he is not at liberty to divulge the facts ! 

From a statement in this letter, the only passage in it which can 
be so described, it would appear that Mr. Beaumont is by no means 
so unmanageable a character as might be su 

_ In reply to Mr. Beaumont’s unusual, but, as his friends insist, en- 
tirely rational communication to Lord Grey, quoted in the Diary of 
last month, his lordship wrote as follows :— 
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** Tunbridge-wells, August $1, 1823. 

“Sir,—I have this moment received your most extraordinary letter, 
which has excited not only my surprise, but my indignation. 

“ How you could justify to yourself the unwarrantable use you have 
made of my name I will not inquire. I feel it only necessary to say, 
that as far as relates to myself, the infamous allegation you have 
made against Lady Swinburne’s character is totally false and un- 
founded. “T am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ GREy.”’ 

Mr. Beaumont, when on his way to London to play the devil with 
Lord Grey, was met at Ferrybridge, it is said by the “ Looker on,” by 
a friend, “ who stopped his progress, declaring himself to be solely 
responsible for the abandonment of his purpose.” The fact is thus 
stated in the production before me. 

“Having heard it asked why Mr. Beaumont took no notice of the 
letter of Lord Grey, [above quoted,] dated Tunbridge Wells, 3st 
August, I think it proper to say, what is known to many, that im- 
mediately on the receipt of that letter, Mr. Beaumont determined to 
proceed to London, and had actually proceeded as far as Ferry- 
bridge, when he was met by a friend, who stopped his progress, and 
who declared himself to be solely responsible for the abandonment of 
his purpose.” 

What a tractable gentleman! 

— There are no limits to the silliness of The Morning Chronicle 
small-print paragraphs ; under the head of the Mirror of Fashion, there 
appears to-day this niaiserie :— 

“One of the earliest revivals next season at Covent Garden 
Theatre, will be Shakspeare’s Othello, [Othello a revival!!! Oh 
Paul Pry, Paul Pry, look out your words in the dictionary, man, 
before you use them, and acquire some slight idea of their meaning. 
How long has Othello been dead or sleeping in the theatre, thou 
dunderhead ?] in which Young will perform the Moor; [Oh, news! 
news! great news!] Ward, Iago; and Charles Kemble, Cassio; 
which the late Mr. Kemble [being entirely impartial] always con- 
sidered one of the most perfect personifications on the English stage.” 

Where were the eyes of the Editor when he suffered this idiotism 
to find its way into the columns of his paper ? | 

— Went to Vauxhall, where I saw no very considerable number of 
people pursuing amusement with great activity and perseverance, and 
with all appearance of the most profound melancholy. They made 
most desperate rushes from one spectacle to another, exerting them- 
selves, manibus pedibusque, to occupy the best stations at the various 
entertainments, but the settled gloom on their heavy faces was never 
for a moment dissipated.—On recollection, I am wrong here, it was 
for a moment dissipated, when at the Concert, a Miss Love—a Gri- 
maldi in petticoats, who ought to have red half-moons painted on 
her cheeks, and to wear a green cock-a-too tuft on her head, like 
him of Sadlers Wells—in the middle of a popular Vausrhall ballad 
called “ Buy a Broom,” squeaked buy a broom in the manner of the 
hard visaged and short petticoated foreigners who haunt the streets 
with those articles of merchandize—this jest just caught the humour 
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of the good company, who with one accord uttered a grunt of de- 
light something between a groan and a short hysterical chuckle. Sad- 
ness however resumed its sway after this momentary interruption of 
its reign, and notwithstanding that Braham sung some very vulgar 
songs, fitted for the meridian of Vauxhall, in the very vulgarest style, 
and bawled more execrably than can be easily conceived, even by those 
who know how villanously Braham can sing when he is so disposed 
—even under these circumstances the audiences testified no satisfac- 
tion. To be sure they yelled out anchor, [encore,| but it was in 
mere wantonness of mischief, and only from an inherent desire in them 
to encourage any thing particularly bad, even though they derive no 
pleasure from it. Among other abominations, Braham roared out 
some words, to the tune of an old march, about England the Pride 
of the World; and the metre was so clumsily fitted to the music, 
that he could by no means make the one trot along with the other. 
In spite of all his endeavours to the contrary, the band got the 
start, and kept it%throughout, notwithstanding that Mr. Braham ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to bring up his England, and Glorys, 
and Rorys, in time. He also uttered some unmusical sounds about a 
youth who went a soldiering with “ a sword and shield,’ and heard 
“ the dread command—ready, present, fire,” without being particu- 
larly frightened. This was a genuine Vauxhall ballad. It must have 
been composed, I guess, either by Mr. O’Rourke or Mr. Braham, 
and the words ought to be by Billy Upton, Esq. or Robert Southey, 
Esq. 

It is a melancholy thing to hear such a singer as Braham singing 
before a vulgar audience. No man can sing better or worse than he ; 
and as he always sings for the applause of the many, he always sings 
detestably before a vulgar public. 

Tired of hearing intolerable music, seeing many lamps which 
showed only brown foliage and green faces, gazing idly at a bad 
ballet, and wondering when a rope dancer would have done balanc- 
ing a long pole, I sought refuge from ennui in a supper box, where 
I had a cruelly hard struggle with an obdurate chickea—as the black 
said, “he looked very little, but he was dam old.” This I know, 
that the time from the period when he was taken off the spit to 
that when he perplexed my teeth, must have been sufficient to 
have made him ‘a very old fowl, even though he had been a 
chicken when he was originally dressed—about which I have my 
doubts, being inclined to think that he was a dwarf, and of an- 
cient years, though of small stature: for his body and a delicate 
slice of a coarse pig, I and a companion in misfortune paid six shil- 
lings, which we had no reason to complain of, as we neither of us 
lost any teeth in the struggle. If however a visitor at Vauxhall were 
to have the misfortune of losing his teeth in an encounter with the 
breast of a chicken, I should like to know whether an action would 
lie against the proprietors of the gardens. I will not venture on 
Vauxhall chickens again till I am satisfied on this head. Of the 
wine, I will not say one word. What I tasted out of a black bottle 
such as wine is sometimes sold in, is between me and my conscience. 
The fact shall never transpire; nothing but the threat of another 
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pint of the same could ever extort the secret from me, and such tor- 
ture as I have imagined is inconsistent with the spirit of our glorious 
constitution. 

9th.—The New Times asserts that the opposition journals are the 
apologists of “ the worst evils with which we have to contend,” and 
then proceeds to arraign them for disapproving of the use of spring- 
guns, the imprisonment of babies under the Garden Act, the perse- 
cution of a certain class of females, the punishment of thieves before 
detection, and also of persons speaking bad language in the streets. 
These are serious charges against the liberal papers, but we learn 
from them one curious and consoling fact, a that is, that tres- 
passing, apple-stealing, street-walking, and bad language, are “the 
worst evils with which we have to contend.’’ We, for our parts, are 
however inclined to regard as greater evils than these, the shooting 
men by machinery who wander from the public path, or even wilfully 
trespass in pursuit of hares and pheasants; the imprisonment of 
children for childish offences in common jails; the persecution of 
sufficiently unhappy females who are not committing any breach of the 
public peace; the punishment of men against whom no crime is 
proved, and also of persons not so nice as they should be in their 
conversation. We look upon all these chastisements as going rather 
beyond the offences complained of, which are pronounced by the joint 
luminaries of The New Times and Representative the worst evils 
with which we have to contend. Of a truth these are sages! 

11th.—The Reverend Daniel, more commonly called Nero, Wilson, 
in his serious trip to the continent, describes a party confined to an 
inn-room on a wet day, so much put to it. for amusement, that for 
some time they endeavoured to divert themselves by throwing a ring 
on a pin, and finding that this did not answer the purpose, they went 
to prayers as a pis aller, and he (the reverend narrator), if I recollect 
aright, preached a sermon. A similar resource is mentioned to-day 
in an account of a trip round Scotland in the United Kingdom steam- 
boat. The weather was wet :— 

“ You, no doubt, remember Washington Irving’s description of 
a wet Sunday in a country inn—but that picture, deplorable though 
it be, is nothing to a wet day at sea. This tedium, however, was 
relieved in a most unexpected and most appropriate manner—the 
Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Erskine—a gentleman universally respected among 
his brethren, and celebrated for his skill in pulmonary complaints— 
was asked to perform divine worship in the course of the day. The 
reverend gentleman immediately assented, and the bell having been 
rung at one o’clock, the whole passengers assembled in the principal 
cabin; after an appropriate prayer, he delivered a most energetic 
and interesting discourse from the text, “Sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts.” I know not whether it was the impressive nature of 
the sermon itself, or the novelty of the situation, but sure am I, 
that the truths of the blessed Gospel have seldom been more de~ 
voutly listened to, or devotional feeling more keenly awakened.” 

— The trouble which my favourite morning paper, The Chronicle, 
takes to say a silly thing, is really something astonishing. It would 

0 to the world’s end to achieve a niaiserie. Witness a paragraph 


_ in this day’s paper :— 
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“ The Annotateur Boulonnais has the following paragraph :— 
‘The horse of Bonaparte is no more. Death struck him on the 
20th July. Thus all sublunary glories disappear.” It might have 
added, (quoth The Chronicle,) ‘ sic transit gloria mundi.’ ” 

No, the Annotateur Boulonnais might not have added any thing 
so superb, because in all human probability the Annoteteur Boulon- 
nais is not so learned as The Chronicle, and has not recondite scraps 
of Latin pat for occasion, such as sic transit gloria mundi, (which by 
the way has not been seen in type or on tomb-stone more than once 
or twice,) at its fingers’ ends. The Chronicle supposes that every 
paper is as erudite as itself, whereas there is no paper that minds its 
Latin so much, and the aptitude and freshness of its quotations in 
the column of Fashionable Intelligence are the admiration of all 
readers of more than ten years old. These felicitous citations, “ sic 
transit gloria mundi,” and such like, may indeed be considered as 
the news of the Morning Chronicle. 

13th.—This paragraph has been going the rounds of the press :— 

“ Previously to Madame Pasta’s departure from the hotel at which 
she stopped in Calais, last week, on her way from this city to Naples, 
her bill was of course furnished, and being found tolerably high, the 
mother of the syren thus remonstrated with the landlord :—* What! 
do you take us for English? Do you think we are bétes?’ "— 
Morning Paper. 

Upon this thesis the John Bull of to-day observes thus:— 

“Madame Pasta’s mother, it is said, angry at being overcharged 
at Calais for dinner, enquired of the waiter if his master took her 
and her daughter for English beasts—we think this very natural, 
and think too that it ought not to interfere with Pasta’s future popu- 
larity here—we do not expect the hackney coachman who drives us, 
er the man who sweeps our chimnies, to love or respect us—we want 
to be driven, our chimnies want sweeping, and we pay the coachman 
or the sweep, and there ends the contract—we hire Pasta to exhibit, 
and mum, and sing; and we pay her, and she goes away, and there 
ends the connexion—to expect gratitude in a foreigner or prin- 
ciple in an opera singer seems to us like looking for roses in 
nettle-beds.” 

The editor of the John Bull is renowned for his blunders in 
French ; we therefore do not comment on the error of his translation, 
which was to be expected from such a gallic scholar, and merely in- 
form him that according to the text Madame Pasta’s mother aid not 
eall the English ‘ beasts’ as he supposes, but fools. But this is im- 
material; what we want to know is by what process of reasoning 
Madame Pasta is rendered accountable for the speech aseribed to 
her mother. Where is the justice of observing, in reference to Ma- 
dame Pasta,on the absurdity of expecting “ gratitude ina foreigner or 
principle in an opera singer?” Does the imputed offence of Madame 
Pasta’s mother legitimately subject her daughter to this kind of sneer ? 
mew of te we‘ tage ee 
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; Key-cock does to a red rag. As the above quoted 
passage 18 a specimen of blundering and unmanly malignity, so the 
subjoined from the same paper isan example of vulgar brutality ea 
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“On Friday, as some fishermen were dragging their nets iu the 
river Severn, about two miles below Gloucester, they rose the body 
of a man, supposed to have been in the water nine days. He was 
attired in a brown surtout coat, cord breeches, and top boots ; he 
had a watch in his pocket, which contained a paper, with ‘ Lewis, 
watch-maker, &c. Chalford,’ printed on it. The eels in the neigh- 
bourhood had been noticed as in particular fine order for two or 
three days previous to this discovery.” 

14th.—Our neighbours who make merry with the imputed want of 
gallantry of our nation, would be delighted with this fact, which ap- 
pears in an account of a trip to the Nore:—“< The steam-boat an- 
chored and remained an hour off Sheerness, and after the company 
had dined she steered her course home. The dance was again re- 
sorted to by the softer sex, while the chief cabin was crowded by 
gentlemen drinking their wine and singing excellent songs!” 

— That very weak paper, The New Times, devotes more than a 
column to-day to the defence of the Lord Chancellor, whose farcical 
postponements of judgment have been reviewed by The Times. With 
diverting stupidity, when engaged in the vindication of Lord Eldon, it 
refers to the business done in the Rolls and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, 
as affording a refutation to the charge of The Times that nothing is 
done in the Chancellor’s Court. If Sir John Leech sees a journal so 
ill worth seeing as The New Times, how sweetly he must have sim- 
pered at this instance of address! In the very identical paper which 
contains this defence, if so it can be termed, of the Chancellor,. 
there appears this Chancery Report :— 

“‘ Crawshay v. Collins.—August 12th. 

“His lordship observed, that owing to severe indisposition,* he 
had been obliged to postpone giving judgment in this case. He would 
however give it on Tuesday next.” 

“ De Beauvoir v. Rhodes. 

“In this case, in which the parties have been every day this week 
in attendance, waiting for judgment, which his lordship has 
promised repeatedly, the judgment was again postponed till 
Monday.”—New Times and Representative, August 14th. 

— In my last Diary I mentioned some absurd cases of the exami- 
nation of witnesses touching their religious qualification to take an 
oath. To-day there appears a report of a most ridiculous example 
of this kind on the northern circuit. Tonsong, a Chinese Tartar, 
who had been robbed, was put into the witnesses’ box ; on being asked 
his religion, he said, “ All same as English ;” when the following edi- 
fying dialogue passed, Mr. Justice Park being on the bench, and in 
his glory :-— 

“ Mr. Jones.—Were you ever baptised !—Tonsong: Oh! yes. 

Mr. Jones.—When ?——Tonsong: Oh, many times—al/ town I come 
to I baptised. 

Mr Justice Park.—Really I do not know what to do with him. It 
is clear he does not understand ; (to the witness) what’s the book in 
your hand ~The answer was utterly unintelligible. 





* The severe indisposition must have been of long continuance, for this very judg- 
ment has been postponed de die in diem for months past. 
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An interpreter was then sworn.—He said he was a Swiss, and was 
brother-in-law to the prosecutor. ; 

Mr. Justice Park.—Now ask him whether he has been baptised ? 

The interpreter put the question, and accompanied it by making a 
cross on the forehead. 

Tonsong, who imitated the action, answered, Oh yes. 

Mr Justice Park.—Oh, he seems to understand; he makes the 
sign of the cross—Pray where were you baptised ? 

Tonsong.—Oh, every place go through England. 

Mr. Justice Park.—Really this is very distressing ; I cannot tell 
what to make of him. If he was a Pagan, I should have no diffi- 
culty in swearing him in the way of his country; but here the diffi- 
culty is, he tells us he is a Christian. Pray ask him if he was ever 
at church.” 

Mr. Justice Park, startled by Tonsong's assertion that the religion 
of England was the same as that of China, thought it necessary to 
give him a home thrust in order to ascertain his religious status, and 
proceeded with his interrogation thus :-— 

“His Lordship, addressing the prosecutor, said, Where do you ex- 
pect to go when you die ? 

Tonsong (pointing downwards).—J go in ground. 

Mr. Coltman asked permission to try to make him understand, and 
said, Where are your father and mother ?!—Tonsong: They dead. 

Mr. Coltman.—Yes, but where are they gone to’—Tonsong; I no 
know.” 

Really Mr. Coltman was rather too inquisitive. Tonsong was 
evidently a matter of fact man, who possessed in an extraordinary 
degree the quality so desirable in a witness, of giving a direct answer, 
and of hazarding no fact which did not consist with his own know- 
ledge. Mr. Coltman asks him where his deceased parents are gone, 
and the cautious Tonsong replies that he does not know. A looser 
speaker would have confidently replied that they were gone to Heaven ; 
but would he have been a better witness? Is it necessary that a man 
should affirm something which he does not know, in order to prove his 
qualification to state that only which he does know—to give evidence 
as a witness. Tonsong will go back to Chinese Tartary and say, that 
having been robbed and pillaged in England, he was denied justice 
because he could not tell where his deceased father and mother were 
gone to. So curious are the Christians. 

16th.—There has been a funny affair of honour between Lord 
Glengall and Lord W. Lennox, at Cowes. Of all men in the world, a 
literary imputation, it seems, has been cast upon Lord W. Lennox ; 
and his lordship, to clear his character from this strange reproach, 
requested some gentlemen (Lord Glengall among others) to meet and 
to inquire into the circumstances that had given rise to the suspicion 
that he was connected with a Sunday Newspaper. The gentlemen 
composing this inquest expressly stipulated that they should not be 
bound to give any opinion. Theirs was to be a court of inquiry 
without judgment. ‘This satisfactory kind of tribunal met and dis- 
solved, having, according to their terms, come to no conclusion on the 
evidence. Lord W. Lennox, however, called upon Lord Glengall to 
give him a written admission that Lord W. was by this investigation 
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completely exonerated from all suspicion of letters: Lord Glengall 
in reply reminded Lord W. of their covenant, but declining to avail 
himself of the advantage of it, avowed his impression, that his lord- 
ship had not cleared himself of the charge laid against him. A 
meeting was the consequence, and after an exchange of shots, Lord 
W. like a moderate man, declared himself satisfied, and thus the 
affair ended. 

An imputation on a Lennox connected with letters is not the least 
droll part of this droll business. I can scarcely imagine a Lennox 
guilty of straight strokes. 

19¢h.—It is extremely hard on a great man that if he chances to let 
slip a particularly silly thing, it is never suffered to fall to the ground ; 
the fools are sure to catch it up, and to bandy it about among them, 
as a prodigiously brilliant gem. This day I observe quoted with com- 
mendation, a piece of nonsense which Mr. Canning spouted somewhere 
about the steam-boat, which he declared “ gave to the fickleness of 
the winds, and the faithlessness of the waves, all the certainty of 
a journey by land.”—Had a school-boy committed this absurdity in 
his theme he would surely have been whipped for it. Giving certainty 
to the fickleness of the winds and tothe faithlessness of the waves 
would unquestionably be ugly properties of steam, but they have 
never yet been ascribed to it by any mortal man except Mr. Canning. 
And why the fickleness of the winds and the faithlessness of the 
waves should be said, by virtue of steam, to have the certainty 
of a journey by land, of all things in the world, we cannot im- 
mediately comprehend. Had the late Lord Londonderry delivered 
himself of such a speech as this, how the whole world would have 
laughed at it, as a choice specimen of his particular kind of Irish 
eloquence. 

— Mr. Green, the gentleman who goes up in a balloon from Vaux- 
hall Gardens, and treats the company with a sight of himself on his 
return from his voyage to Merton, Camberwell, Kennington, or some 
such far distant region, has discovered a rare mare’s-nest, which is 
set forth in this paragraph :— 

“ Having now made three nocturnal ascents, Mr. Green says, he 
is decidedly of opinion, that there is less danger or difficulty in making 
an ascent on a calm moonlight night than at any other time. The 
temperature of the air being then more equable, the balloon is not 
exposed to those alternate rarifications and condensations which, in 
the day time, cause much trouble to the aéronaut. The air is also 
more frequently in a state of perfect calm at night-fall than at any 
other time, and from this circumstance Mr. Green entertains a strong 
conviction that he shall be able to accomplish, to a certain extent, the 
desideratum of aérial navigation. Not that he expects to be able to 
navigate his balloon when the air is moving with any considerable 
velocity. On the contrary, he considers it, under such circumstances, 
utterly impracticable. The principle upon which the machinery is 
founded, is the resisting power of the air; and with a view of taking 
advantage of this, the machinery is constructed so as to act like a 
bellows, in pouring a considerable and continued stream of air in a 
direction opposite to that in which he wishes the balloon to move. The 
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effect is expected to he produced by the resistance the current thus 
created will receive in striking against the sheet of air against 
which it is directed.” | 

The project is scarcely decent; one blushes to think of the prin- 
ciple of it. As for supposing, that a blast of wind “ striking against 
the sheet ” would move a flatulent body, it is nonsense, and contrary 
to all experience. The sheet on which Mr. Green proposes to operate 
is indeed a sheet of air, and this only makes the motion on which he 
reckons the more improbable. Let him try the experiment of puffing 
wind on any other sheet, and see what will come of it—nothing 
pleasant, Pl be bound. Let Mr. Green be warned by me, and desist 
from a project of puffing his course, which will only bring him into 
bad odour. 

— This paragraph is going the rounds of the press:— 

“ Mr. Sinclair—A correspondent, alluding to the estimation in 
which Mr. Sinclair’s vocal powers are now held, as evinced by his 
agreement with one of the London managers to receive 1000/. for 
singing a certain number of nights during one season, reverts to the 
time when his talents were first known and appreciated in this city. 
He was then admired for his singularly good taste and execution in 
church music. Whilst in the band of a corps of militia, Sinclair, 
after assisting in playing the regiment to the East Church, where they 
usually attended between the forenoon and afternoon sermons, 
mounted, in his military dress of course, the precentor’s desk, and 
officiated every Sunday during his stay here, in a peculiarly delightful 
manner. It is said, by some of the professional singers with whom 
he at that time associated, that Mr. Sinclair received at the rate of 
one shilling for each of these performances! His discharge from 
the regiment being procured, he settled here as a teacher of singing, 
from whence the fame of his talents speedily called him to the metro- 
polis.” — Aberdeen Journal. 

Sinclair must have prodigiously altered. Of all the bad singers 
of the day, and we have a lot of them, he is about the most 
tasteless and afflicting. Once on a time, before he went to Italy, 
{ thought him rather a pleasing ballad singer, notwithstanding 
some vicious lounges, for which he was in his best day remarkable. 
He returned from Italy with nothing but noise and mannerism. In 
the one shilling gallery, however, he is an immense favourite, for he 
“ sings up,” as they call it; and the approbation which the pot-boys 
give him, raises him greatly in the estimation of the rest of the 
judicious audience. But there are worse singers than Sinclair. I 
was very wrong in pronouncing him the most tasteless of our bad 
vocalists. What a set we have! There are Sinclair, Pearman, 
Thorn, Horne, &c.—all intolerable ; and yet some of them are pos- 
sessed of naturally good voices. Rossini, when he was over here, 
observed, that he had never been in a country where fine voices were so 
common, and where so sinful a use was made of them. “ God sends 
us good meat, but the devil sends cooks.” The fault is however 
with that great, gaping, stupid animal, the public, which lowes out 
its encouragement of a thing in exact proportion to its worthlessness. 
The Lord forgive me! but I love to rate the moon-calf, though it is 
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all good abuse thrown away; for as the poet Sadi says, “ One cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear;” and “ Your dull ass will not 
mend his pace for beating.” 

— We rejoice extremely that the Portuguese are improving their 
constitution; but cannot help being amused by the style of the sub- 
joined state paper, expatiating on this happy event. While we respect 
the patriotism of its sentiments, we must smile at its flourishes, which 
remind one too strongly of Mathews’ Bayswater Volunteers, who 
were the terror and admiration of the universe. 

PORTUGAL. 
PROCLAMATION, | 

“« Portuguese !—By the Constituticnal Charter, to which you have just sworn, I 
am appointed to the Regency of these kingdoms during the minority of my august 
niece, our lawful Queen, Senhora Donna Maria da Gloria. As the first subject, it is 
my duty to put into speedy and vigorous execution the wise Constitutional Charter 
which has been given from his throne to his Portuguese subjects, by my august 
brother, our legitimate King, Don Pedro IV. whose glorious name is pronounced 
with admiration, respect, and astonishment, in America, in Europe, and in the whole 
world. I shall execute, therefore, and cause to be executed, the immortal Consti- 
tutional Code—the only pledge of our political salvation. Unhappy he who opposes 
it. The law will punish him without pity, and I shall be as inexorable as the law. 

“To revive, by all possible meaus, our ancient prosperity and glory—to encourage 
the arts and sciences—to promote agriculture, commerce, and industry ; in a word, 
to employ all the means that are calculated to make a nation happy, which is worthy 
of being so. Such is my sacred duty—such is my ambition. Oh, Portuguese! [ 
have no other; and if, as you know, I have hitherto sacrificed my health for the 
good of the country, I will sacrifice myself, if such a sacrifice be necessary, to the 
good of the state ; and where is the Portuguese worthy of that glorious name, who 
does not willingly join his Regent in such noble sentiments ? 

Portuguese !—Let us imitate our ancestors, and we shall be, as they were, by their 
immortal deeds, the wonder of Europe and of the world. Union, and obedience to the 
laws, and we shall be happy; and when I shall deliver up the government of these 
kingdoms to our legitimate Sovereign, Senhora Donna Maria da Gloria, | shall be 
able to say to her with truth, and with the purest delight, ‘Senhora, you are going 
to govern a noble nation, always faithful, always attached to its legitimate Sovereigns. 
It was unhappy, because the Genius of Evil found among the Portuguese a fatal and 
protracted asylum. But the wise political institutions which your august father, our 
King, graciously granted us, casting far from us the monster, laid the most solid 
foundation of our felicity and glory. I raised the edifice of our good fortune as far 
as I was able, assisted by the whole nation ; but its completion is reserved for your 
Majesty. Read and meditate, as is fitting, the truly heroic history of Portugal. No 
reading will be more useful to you. Imitate models which it presents to you in the 
difficult art of reigning. Imitate them, Senhora, and-you will be the delight of the 
Portuguese, who, to the remotest posterity, will repeat with respect, love, gratitude, 
and benedictions, the name of your august father and yours.’ 

‘* Portuguese !—Union and obedience to the laws! Let us imitate the heroic virtues 
of our ancestors, and we shall be, as they were, the wonder and admiration of the 
universe ! 


“Given at the Palace of Nossa Senhora da Ajuda, Aug. 1, 1826. 
“Tus Inranta Recent.” 


Reforming governments should repudiate falsehood and exagge- 
ration in all their shapes, and confine themselves as closely as 
possible to the simple language of truth, whichis appropriate to their 
purposes. Fustian they should leave to the rotten old governments, 
which really require some rags of tawdry finery to cover their foul- 
ness. Lying in all its forms is their natural ally; and they act po- 
liticly and consistently in habituating their people to the language 
of falsehood ;. but popular governments have no need of this system, 
and in their ordinary business they should put their speech into the 
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2lst——I have before observed on the theatrical articles of The 
Morning Chronicle, performances remarkable for the learning they 
display in the shape of quotations, and references to matters utterly 
foreign to the business in hand. ‘To-day there is a critique com- 
mencing as usual with a string of quotations, and containing the sub- 
joined laboured piece of ill-nature. If the writer wished to show 
that he understood Latin and Italian, which fact, Heaven knows, he 
has endeavoured to impress upon us in a thousand ways, surely he 
could have done so without making a blackguard attack on a woman, 
in the worst spirit of the John Bull. But it was his purpose to 
assail Madame Vestris in order to puff Mrs. Humby, in whose cause 
he seems to be specially retained. The Chronicle has exclaimed loudly 
against attacks on women, and malignant attempts to excite prejudice 
against performers by references to their imputed private failings 
For the sake of consistency and decency, its editor should have 
prevented a most offensive example of both these things from ap- 
pearing in its columns. But it is ever thus, that “ the fastest thief 
cries loudest fie: ”— 

*““ HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

“ The repetition of Kenny’s most laughable opera, Sweethearts and 
Wives, on Saturday night, gave Madame Vestris an opportunity of 
appearing before the public at this house for the first time in the 
present season. She is neither a very good actress nor a very good 
singer, but she is (or has been) a very pretty woman, with a very 
good figure, and she is still a very great favourite. We can recollect 
her (we are almost afraid of saying how many years ago) when she 
first came out at the Italian Opera, we think before the death of her 
father, the late Mr. Bartolozzi, the engraver, and when she certainly 
was young, handsome, and engaging; she then put us in mind of 
the description Casti gives of the actress and singer Beatrice, in his 
celebrated story of the Archbishop of Prague :— 


** Che pregio aveva d’eccellente attrice, 
E graziosa al maggior segno e vaga, &c. 
“ Whether she has, since that date, further kept up the likeness, we 
do not pretend to say; but that others may decide, if they please, 
we have put into English the stanza which follows the lines we have 
just quoted :— 


‘* Bashful she was (at least she seem’d) and mild, 
As with such ladies is the constant fashion ; 
And had contracted, since she was a child, 
For gold and jewels a most ardent passi 
Into her net, she, one by one, i 


The despicable gulls, who more cash in 
Their purses than they knew how to dispose of 
In any honest manner that one knows of. 

“ For aught we can hear to the contrary, Madame Vestris may even 
have completed the resemblance, but, certainly, not by the assistance 
of any archbishop in this country, as innocent and ‘ untaught in 
matters of intrigue’ as that of Prague :— 


‘‘ He knew no crime—he never loved a woman, 
Which, in our day, may well be held uncommon. 
“ No doubt we shall be looked upon as heretics by her votaries, for 
not thinking she is as pretty and as fascinating as ever; her popularity, 
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among a certain class of play-goers, is undeniable; but it is very 
questionable whether she has not acquired a good deal of it by the 
readiness with which, of late years, she has put on male attire, and 
the ease, confidence, and spirit, with which she wears it. But— 
‘«* Quem prestare potest mulier galetoa pudorem, 
Que frigit a sexu?” 

When the critic is so bitter on Madame Vestris for putting on male 
attire, he forgets that his pattern of perfection, Mrs. Humby, made 
herself especially ridiculous by appearing dressed asa jockey in top 
boots, but more aptly resembling an Essex grazier. This was indeed 
a very unpleasant exhibition on the stage, and it is on theatrical 
grounds I advert to it. 

The writer in the Hum interest concludes thus :— 

“Weare glad to see that Madame Vestris, on her return to this 
theatre, is not to take the character of Phebe, in Paul Pry, out of 
the hands of Mrs. Humby. The manager would neglect his own 
interest, and, we believe, the wishes of the public, if he did.” 

It happens pleasantly enough that in The Morning Chronicle of 
this very day, and in the very next column, it is advertised that Phoebe 
in Paul Pry will be performed by Madame Vestris. As for the merits 
and popularity of the two actresses, they do not allow of a question, 
and The Morning Chronicle only discovers its{bad faith and want of 
taste, when it prefers, and says that the public also prefers, a very 
ordinary performer to a singularly accomplished and clever one. 
Every body knows that Madame Vestris is worth a thousand Humbys, 
let the gentlemen of the press hum about her as they please. 

“WonpEeRFUL Escape.—A most extraordinary accident occurred 
in Somerset House yesterday. A labouring man was precipitated 
from the highest part of the Royal Academy to the bottom of the 
area, by the breaking of the ropes hoisting a wooden frame, in which 
he was suspended, with some materials for the repairs going forward ; 
and strange to say, he was not in any degree hurt. The man got up, 
shook himself, and joined with surprise in the laugh of the persons 
who saw the accident.”—Morning Paper. 

The most wonderful part of the story, methinks, is the laughter 
of the persons who saw the accident. There was I must suppose 
something so droll as to overcome all feelings of common humanity, 
in a man’s tumbling from the top to the bottom of a lofty building. 
This humour is however essentially English. I recollect seeing a 
good scene at Covent Garden Theatre, between Godwin the philosopher 
and Taylor of the Sun. Taylor told Godwin that he had met with an 
accident and bruised his leg very much, on which Godwin was con- 
vulsed with laughter. ‘Taylor seeing the satisfaction which his bruise 
had given the philosopher, very drily but politely expressed his regret 
that he had not broken his leg, as, if the bruise diverted his friend so 
much, the fracture would, a fortiori, have ministered the more to his 
entertainment. 

23rd.—We read frequently in the newspapers that the editor has 
been favoured with a view of commercial letters, or literary publi- 
cations ; but The Chronicle has been in extraordinary luck, it appears ; 
for it has been favoured with aview of two dead bodies, and not 
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being selfish, it insists on communicating some part of its enjoyment 
to its readers, which it liberally does in this pararagraph:— 

“Tue LATE DREADFUL Firk.—In The Chronicle of yesterday, we 
gave an account of the dreadful death of Mr. Parker, and the young 
child, who perished in the fire in Wilmington-square. We have since 
been favoured with a view of the bodies—if bodies they can be 
called; and we must confess that they are in a worse state than we 
imagined. Of Mr. Parker, who was tall, and very corpulent, nothing 
now remains but a mere cinder, somewhat resembling the human 
form. ‘The skull is so completely burnt up that it will crumble to 
pieces upon the slightest touch. The upper and lower jaws and the 
teeth are entirely destroyed. On the top of the head was a mass of 
burnt soft matter, and which, upon examination, we conclude to be 
the mass of brains which fills the cavity of the cranium.” 

Compassion for our readers forbids us to proceed with the details, 
which are too sickening. 


— The other day I noticed a false position, in which the New 


Times had placed itself, by publishing a defence of the Chancellor in 
the same paper which contained a report of the dilatory practice im- 
puted to him by the world, but denied in the article of the editor. 
It has avoided similar blunders since by shamelessly garbling its 
Chancery Reports, omitting such matter as might appear to the dis- 
advantage of the Chancellor—judgments postponed, &c. Have not 
its readers, if it have any, just reason to be disgusted with this mala 
fides; and what confidence can they have in the representations of a 
journal, which will, from the spirit of partizanship, or some still more 
disreputable motive, resort to such gross arts. ‘This paper has in no 
respect improved by its union with The Representative. On the 
violence, extravagance, and want of tact of the New Times, have 
been grafted the feebleness and niaiserie of The Representative. 
The fruit 5 an unlucky combination of evil disposition and utter 
incapacity. * “It would, if it could ”—like the cat in the adage. It is 
vicious in its enmity, but perfectly harmless. It would fawn too, but 
being more of an ass than a spaniel, its pats of the hoof are ex- 
tremely formidable ; as the Chancellor can testify, who was sore for a 
month after one rampant caress on the occasion of his reply to the 
Rochdale weavers. It would play the advocatetoo of any kind of 
abuse of pover; but is happily even more stupid than slavish. It 
can, howeves, aud does, suppress facts. This is the single talent of 
this newspager ! , 
25th.—A_ norning paper is extraordinarily eloquent in praise of 
Margate, whose joys are thus apostrophized in its columns :— 

“ Dear delghtful Margate! Thine is the inexhaustible and never- 
ending mine of mirth and conviviality!’ The opulent merchant—the 
plodding tradesman—the smirking clerk—and the fortnight’s-holiday 
apprentice, a'—all find their respective recreations and amusements 
in thee! The young are pleased, the aged smile, and the health of 
all becomes improved and benefitted by the salubrious breezes‘that 
blow from thy happy and healthy shores.” 

It would have been more according to rule to have made the 
breezes sea-breezes instead of land-breezes—but that is immaterial. 
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No matter which way the wind blows, there is nothing but universal 
mirth, happiness, and conviviality at Margate. In the next para- 
graph, however, the scene suddenly changes, and we find an ex- 
action sticking dreadfully in the gizzards of the cockneys, 
which must be very bad for their health, and scarcely consistent with 
the scheme of universal happiness at Margate. 

“The steamers to and from this place bring and return, every day 
throughout the week, a number, not less than from three to four 
hundred. The exaction of two shillings from each passenger, as pier 
duty, sticks dreadfully in the gizzards of the cockneys ; there ap- 
pears, however, no redress for them at present.” 

The “dear delightful” writer goes on thus :— 

“The Duke of Wellington, during his stay here, made himself 
very familiar with the visitors. He was pleased to patronise a ball at 
Howe’s, which was, in consequence, well attended, and his Grace 
condescended to be present. This is good taste: it cost nothing.” 

There is very little of that taste which costs nothing at Margate, 
we take it, and it is the more to be valued for its rarity. In con- 
tinuation, the scribe declares his opinion that the Duke’s attendiug 
Margate balls will be the means of ingratiating him very highly with 
the Public. A solid fame is undoubtedly to be reared on such a 
foundation: the duke has won our battles abroad for us, but that 
circumstance goes for nothing, as he has made himself obnoxious at 
home. ‘To obtain popularity, however, he has nothing to do but to 
attend Margate hops, and two or three dances at Howe’s will make 
people forget his Grace’s speeches in the House of Lords. ‘The next 
paragraph illustrates the value of a good name:— - 

“The duke wrote his name in the subscription book at Beale’s 
bathing rooms, and ten guineas have been offered for the leaf upon 
which this is written. Beale, however, prides himself so much on 
the honour of having the hero’s name standing in his book, that he 
positively declares, if any body would offer him five hundred guineas 
he would not part with it.” 

There are children of Beale in London, who would give five hun- 
dred guineas to get certain dukes’ names out of their books; but his 
Grace of Wellington’s is, it seems, at a premium—at least at Margate. 
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Colburn, 1 vol. 8vo. 1826. Four Years in France, or Narrative of an English 
Family’s Residence there during that Period, preceded by some Account of the 
Conversion of the Author to the Catholic Faith. 

Tuis is heterogeneous enough. What has the author's conversion to 
do with a tour in France, that the one should be affixed to the other 
as apreface? It is as absurd as a “ Winter in Kamschatka, preceded 
by some Account of the Author’s mode of teaching Latin.” 

The author apologizes, however : 


Some account of this change in my opinions is prefixed to the book now offered to 


the public, in the hope of removing the prejudices with which the book may be read, 


or, what would be still worse, not read at all. 
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Who could have had any prejudices; for who would have known 
that the author had not been born a Catholic? The truth is, the 
author found it an agreeable occupation to describe this important 
act in his life; and having written it, he of course wishes to have it 
read. He thinks he thoroughly understands how the event came to 
pass, metaphysically and morally, and perhaps he is right. It is a 
most curious history of the formation of an opinion. Poor mortals 
that we are!—our opinions are fathered often enough upon pure 
reason, who has had-less to do with the matter than any body else. 


It is not my intention to enter into controversy, but merely to state how this thing 
happened, that I turned papist at the moment when the Pope was a prisoner at 
Valence, when Rome was in possession of the French armies, and all around me cried 


out, Babylon is fallen. 


He does give, and very pleasantly, the story of turning his coat. 
It is argument that does it, at last; but this preliminary part is to 
show how he came to be in that state of mind adapted for the full 
reception of these arguments. The tone of the narrative is odd 
enough; it is that of a person apologizing for having been overcome 
by weak arguments, in which he still, nevertheless, preserves his 


faith. 

I was born on the 2ist October, 1768. My father was prebendary of the cathedral 
church of Lincoln, as his father had been before him. My grandfather’s prebend was 
a very good, or as they say, a very fat one ; my father’s prebend was but a lean one, 
but he had sense enough to be a doctor in divinity, whereas my grandfather had sense 
enough not to be a doctor in divinity. They both rest behind the high altar of the 
cathedral with their wives. 


This cathedral has much to do with the great event of the author’s 
life. It was so near his father’s house, that his grandmother, good 
woman, used to sit at her window and go through the service along 
with the choir, by the help of the chant. Our cathedral ceremonial 
contains many more relics of the scarlet lady than the plain service of 
the ordinary church. On this similarity the convert dwells. It 
clearly produced an effect upon his infant mind. 


My father’s house, in which I was born, was so near the cathedral, that my grand- 
mother, good woman ! when confined to her chamber by illness, was wont, with her 
Anglican translation of the Bible, and Book of Common Prayer on the table before 
her, to go through the service along with the choir, by the help of the chant and of the 
organ, which she heard very plainly. [rom my earliest years, my mother took me 
regularly every Sunday to the cathedral service, in which there is some degree of 
pomp and solemnity. The table at the east end of the church is covered with a cloth 
of red velvet: on it are placed two large candlesticks, the candles in which are lighted 
at even-song from Martinmas to Candlemas, and the choir is illumined by a sufficient 
number of wax tapers. The litanies are not said by the minister in his desk, but 
chanted in the middle of the choir, from what I have since learned to call a prie- Dieu. 
The prebendary in residence walks from his seat, preceded by beadles, and followed 
by a vicar or minor canon, and proceeds to the altar; the choir, during this sort of 
processional march, chanting the Sanctus. This being finished, and the prebendary 
arrived at the altar, he reads the first part of the Communion Service, including the 
Ten Commandments, with the humble responses of the choir; he then intones the 
Nicene Creed, during the music of which he returns to his seat with the same state a8 
before. Here are disjecte membra ecclesia : no wonder that the puritans of Charles the 
First's time called for a “‘ godly, thorough reformation.” At even-song, instead of the 
Antiphon to the Blessed Virgin, whichis, of course, rejected, though the Magnificat is 
retained, with its astonishingly-fulfilled prophecy of the carpenter's wife, ‘‘ all gene- 
rations shall call me blessed ;”’ at vespers was an anthem, generally of the com- 
= Purcell, Aldrich, Arne, or of some of the composers of the best school of 

glish music. 
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Afterwards at Magdalen college, Oxford, the college of Gibbon, 
who preceded him in his recantation, he found in the chapel over the 
altar a picture of Christ bearing the cross, by Ludovico Caracci: to 
this same altar the president always bowed on leaving the chapel ; 
and during the recital of the creed all turned their faces to it. This 
ceremony of facing the altar during the recital of the creed, had 
always been insisted upon even at Lincoln, where it was a disputed 
point of etiquette. The author’s mother has much to answer for; 
this love of the altar indicates an hereditary taint. She came of a 
notoriously Catholic family ; among her progenitors were the names of 
Sir Everard and Sir Kenelm Digby. Her father, Kenelm Digby, of 
Rutlandshire, was the first Protestant of the family. He died while 
his daughter was an infant, who, under the care of an uncle, became, 
at the age of twenty-two, the willing bride of a young Anglican divine. 


Nevertheless, some ‘‘rags of popery” hung about her; she was very devout, and 
made long prayers: she had not her breviary indeed, but the psalms and chapters of 
the day served equally well: she doubted whether the gunpowder treason was a popish 
or a ministerial plot: the R. R. Dr. Milner had not yet written the dissertation, in his 
** Letters to a Prebendary,”’ which proves that it was the latter. For want of this 
well-argued and convincing statement, I was called on to read, on the 5th of November, 
while squibs and crackers sounded in my ears, and Guy Faux, suspended over the 
Castle Hill, was waiting his fate,—to read, I say, the life of Sir Everard Digby in the 
Biographia Britannica, where his character is treated with some kindness and respect. 
Sir Kenelm Digby is, of course, the next article in the ‘‘ Biography :”’ all this while 
I was detained from the dangerous explosions of the fire-works, which was in part my 
mother’s purpose, though she had, no doubt, her gratification in the lecture. 


These little matters are clearly smoothing the slippery descent ; 
the leaning in his mind was still further inclined by other small but 
powerful circumstances, especially in the case of achild. _ 


I went every day tolearn Greek and Latin at the school founded for the use of the 
city out of the spoils of some monastery abolished at the time of Henry the Eighth’s 
schism. The sons of citizens are here taught gratis; others give a small honorarium 
to the master. The school was held in the very chapel of the old religious house ; 
the windows looked into a place called the Friars or Freres, and over the east window 
stood, and still stands, the cross, ‘‘ la trionfante croie.’’ But this was not all. Opposite 
to the door of the school-yard lived three elderly ladies, Catholics, of small fortunes, 
who had united their incomes and dwelt here, not far from their chapel, in peace and 

iety. One of these ladies was Miss, or, as she chose to call herself, Mrs. Ravenscroft. 
Sow my great grandfather, James Digby, had married a lady of that family ; it followed 
therefore that my mother and Mrs. Ravenscroft were cousins. My father’s house 
was about a third of a mile from the school; Mrs. Ravenscroft obtained leave for me, 
whenever it should rain between nine and ten in the morning, the hour at which the 
school-boys went to breakfast, that I might call and take my bread and milk at her 
house. Some condition, I suppose, was made, that I should not be allowed to have 
tea; but they put sugar in my milk, and all the old ladies and their servants were very 
kind, and, as I observed, very cheerful ; so that I was well pleased when it rained at 
nine o’clock. 

One day it chanced to rain all the morning, an occurrence so common in England 
that I wonder it only happened once. I staid to dine with Mrs. Ravenscroft and the 
other ladies. It was a day of abstinence. My father, to do him justice as a true 
Protestant, ‘‘an honest man who eat no fish,” had not accustomed me to days of 
abstinence ; but, as I had no play all the morning, I found the boiled eggs and hot 
cockles very satisfactory, as well as amusing, by their novelty. The priest came in 
after dinner, and Mrs. Ravenscroft telling him that 1 was her little cousin, Master 
———., he spoke to me with great civility. At that time Catholic priests did not 
dare to risk making themselves known as such, by wearing black coats. Mr. Knight 
was dressed in a grave suit of snuff-colour, with a close neat wig of datk brown hair, a 
cocked hat, almost an equilateral triangle, worsted stockings, and little silver buckles. 
By this detail may be inferred the impression that was made on my mind and 
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fancy. I believe I was the only Protestant lad in England, of my age, at that time, 
who had made an abstinence dinner, and shaken hands with a jesuit. : 

When the rain gave over, I returned home, and related to my father all the history 
of the day. This I did with so much apparent pleasure, that he said in great good- 
nature, “ These old women will make a papist of you, Harry.” 

This is a good picture of the familiar of a Catholic family, and the 
passage is a fair specimen of the author's style of writing, which is 
quaint and humorous after a quiet model, which we admire. 


The author’s father died while he was in his fourteenth year. In 
less than three years after this event, when he was not quite sixteen 
years and a half old, he became a commoner of University College, 
and having kept there three terms, at the election held immediately 
after the feast of the Patroness Saint, (he never omits such ogee 
as this,) he was nominated a demy of St. Mary Magdalen. He 
passed the long vacations at his mother’s house at Lincoln. Here 


begins the doctrinal part of the conversion. 


During the second of these vacations, when rummaging among my father’s books, 
1 found, thrown aside among waste papers in a neglected closet, an old copy of the 
Rheims or Douay translation of the New Testament. The preface to this work is 
admirable, and might be read by managers of Bible Societies, if not to their advantage, 
at least to their confusion. 

By what chance the book came there, how long it had lain there, whether my father 
had even ever known of its existence, I cannot tell. The notes are equal in bulk to 
the text: they attracted my attention, and I read them ily. 

It will be observed, from the account given of my infancy, that I had been from the 
first familiarized with popery ; that I had been brought up without any horror of it. 
This was much: but this was all. I knew nothing of the doctrines of the catholic 
church, but what I had learned from the lies in Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar, 
and from the witticisms in the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,”—a book, the whole argument of 
which may be refuted by a few dates added in the margin. My English reading had 
filled my head with the usual prejudices on these topics. Of Popes I had conceived 
an idea that they were a succession of ferocious, insolent, and ambitious despots, always 
foaming with rage, and bellowing forth anathemas. 

I now perceived that there was some ground in Scripture for believing that St. 
Peter was superior to the other apostles, (“‘ Simon Peter, lovest thou me more than 
these?’’ ** A greater charge required a greater love,” argues one of the Fathers ;) 
and that, by the consent of all antiquity, the Bishops of Rome were the successors 
of St. Peter. Of other doctrines I found rational, and what appeared to me plausible 
explanations. Transubstantiation was still a stumbling block. 

I talked without reserve to my mother of my book, and of the impression it had 
made onme. She had no theological knowledge, but she had a great veal of religious 
feeling, and this feeling was all on the side of catholicism. Had she consulted an able 
catholic priest, perhaps had she consulted no one, I had at this time become a catholic : 
she would have been well pleased with my conversion, and her own would have 
followed. For her sake, as well as for many other reasons, I most sincerely 
that it did not at this time take place. Not that I doubt of the mercy of God towards 
innocent, involuntary error, but because, when we want to go toa place, it is better 
to be in the right road, 

She consulted my old schoolmaster, a wise and prudent man, as well acquainted 
with the question as the Anglican clerey in general are. As my mother was perfectly 
free from poperyphobia, she proposed the matter at once : ‘‘ Henry has been reading 
this book, and has a great mind to be a catholic :_you know all my family are catholics.” 
My counsellor, without looking even at the outside of the book, put on a grave face,— 
a tremendously grave face: “ I had rather give five hundred pounds than that such a 
thing should come to pass.” J well knew the value he set on five hundred , 
and conceived an an idea of his - Nevertheless, I pressed the book 
on his notice. ‘‘ All this has been said a thousand times over ;”” meaning, and I so 
understood him, that it ought to have no more weight with me than with others’; 
though en port teaieg but the usual obstinacy of those to whom 


ents are ° 
y old master was too wise a man to argue even with a woman and a boy. *¢ What 
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would the world think of such astep? What would your father say if he could come 
to life again? What will become of your education and future prospects?’’ My 
mother was alarmed at her own responsibility in the passive encouragement she had 
given. I was but seventeen years old. I did not, however, quite give up the point. 
** These people have a great deal to say for themselves.” ‘‘ You think so? There's 
Christianity enough in the church of England.” A few years later I found he thought 
there was too much. 

I had subsequent conversations with him: I indirectly consulted others: I still 
read my book; but a book of notes has not the effect of a dissertation, well followed 
up, and leading to aconclusion. I found some insurmountable difficulties, amd for the 
rest I said, “* Leroi s’avisera.” I had no othercatholic work, and no catholic adviser. 
I went back to my college, where other studies occupied me; yet I may say, I never 
lost sight of the subject. 


This impression is, however, not deep enough to prevent our author 


from taking orders in the church of England. In producing the state° 


of opinion in which this step could alone be conscientiously taken, 
a fellow collegian, commemorated under the name of Richard Paget, 
had much weight. The portrait drawn of this friend, is a genuine 
collegiate one of the better kind. 


At the time when I became a member of Magdalen College, he had just taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. A young under-graduate cannot help regarding with some 
deference one already in possession of the first of those academical honours to which 
himself aspires. Paget was besides three or four years older thanme. This advantage 
of degree and age was not so great as to cause any subjection on my part; | looked up 
to him, but, if the pun may be allowed, did not suspect him. He, on his part, treated 
me with the greatest kindness and familiarity. He was, as he said, the second son of 
a second son of a second son of a younger branch of a noble family. He had not much 
given himself to classical studies, but he was well skilled in antiquities, including 
heraldry ; witness the exactitude of his own pedigree: he was well read in English 
history, particularly that of the time of Charles I. with every personage of which he 
might be said to be iutimately acquainted. He had a great love and good taste for the 
fine arts and for music. His conversation was, in the highest degree, pleasing ; it was 
lively, allusive, full of anecdote : his manner of expressing himself was at once forcible 
and easy; his judgment was discriminating, his temper gentle and equal. I never 
think of him without regretting his loss; and he is often recalled to my memory by 
the benefit and instruction which I have derived from his friendship. 

We used to sit together hour after hour, cozing: I believe I must thus spell the 
word we have derived from the French causer ; no other word has the same meaning. 
He would take up scraps of paper, and draw admirable caricature likenesses of the 
members of the college, not sparing the person before him; then a stroll round the 
walks; and then, as he passed by the door of my rooms on our return, ‘‘ come in 
again,’ and so, another hour’s coze. Soon after the commencement of our acquaintance, 
he began the studies which he thought requisite as a preparation for being ordained a 
minister of the Church of England, I had the result of these studies, which he pursued 
according to his own taste, for there is or was no rule in this matter: great admiration 
of the character of Archbishop Laud; lamentation of the want of splendour and 
ceremonial in the Anglican service; blame of those clergy who allowed church 
authority to ox ape their hands, lowering themselves into teachers of mere morality. 
He gave himself very little trouble about the opinions of dissenters, condemning them 
all in a lump by a sort of ecclesiastical and political anathema ; but he took great pains 
to convince himself that the Church of England was in the right in its polemical dispute 
with the Church of Rome. 


After performing the arduous duties of a curate in an extensive 
parish in Lincoln, the author, returned to college to enjoy the literary 
and other luxuries of a fellowship. His notions were now those of the 
high church, as high as the church would go, and even higher. He made 
high church sermons, and wrote a treatise, entitled “ The Christian 
Religion briefly defended against the Republicans and Levellers of 
France.” 

There was no especial reason for levelling this treatise against the French levellers ; 
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but the French republic was, at this time, in England, the black dog upon every occa- 
sion: my work was a defence of general Christianity, \ a plan suggested by the 
pensées de Pascal. 1 had, however, my quarrel with the French legislators for making 
marriage a municipal ceremony, and permitting divorce. I had not a sense of justice 
clear enough to blame the English law, for insisting that the marriage of catholics and 
dissenters shall be celebrated according to the rite of the English church. I did not 
bring forward the remark, that divorce is permitted in England ; nor did I observe, 
that by the French law on the subject, no yoke was imposed on the conscience, since 
no married persons were required to divorce themselves, but only allowed to do so. I 
am entirely of opinion that such a law is highly to be reprobated in a civil point of 
view ; but in what concerns religion, let each man’s conscience take care of itself, 


The pamphlet did not attract universal attention. 


I went to London to find a printer: it was impossible here to sit down to correct ; 
and I made a book of it as it was. Valenciennes was, at that time, besieged by the 
Duke of York, and it was generally supposed that the allied armies were a better 
bulwark of Christianity than a shilling pamphlet. The printer told me that Christianity 
was a very good thing, and that nobody doubted it. 


Not content with this treatise, he preaches a sermon at St. Mary’s 
in defence of absolution. We give his amusing account of the effect of 


his eloquence. 


In November following I preached before the university, at St. Mary’s church, a 
sermon on the text, ‘‘ Whatsoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’’ iasserted, that the power of absolving 
sin neither had been, nor could have been, abandoned by our reformers; defended the 
power against all impugners and repugners; and indicated the evil consequences 
resulting from allowing it to lie in abeyance, After some declamation respecting the 
horrors then perpetrated in a neighbouring nation, and some fears respecting the 
removal of our candlestick,—I concluded by trusting, that all whom it might concern 
would acquit themselves as faithful stewards of the mysteries of God. The leading 
members of the university were prodigal in praise of this discourse. One of them, 
afterwards a bishop, preached the Sunday following at St. Mary’s, to assure the uni- 
versity that I was in the right; a confirmation which, considering my youth and 
inexperience, he justly deemed by no means superfluous. Another, whom I should be 

roud to name, were there no indiscretion in doing so, bought the sermon when pub- 
ished; a compliment which, my printer told me, he had not paid to any of those 
published for many years past. He might do this, it may be said, as finding the 
sermon supremely ridiculous ; but this supposition is negatived by the gracious manner 
in which, from this time, though I had not yet the honour of his acquaintance, he 
always saluted me in passing; his high station and character permitted to him this 
mode of signifying his approbation to one unknown, and rendered it peculiarly grati- 
fying to me. 

Some, however, cried out “ flat popery;’’ but the words in which the priest is 
directed to give absolution in the ‘‘ Order for the Visitation of the Sick,” are so 
precise ; the assertion of the right in all cases is here so formal; (for it isnot supposed 
that a we roves is to be sent for to determine whether the penitent patient is sick 
enough to be absolved ;) the practice, in respect to penance, of those early ages to which 
the church of oe appeals, is so well known ;—that the cry of “‘ flat popery” could 
not be sustained, Indeed, the sermon bears on the face of it some very outrageous 
abuse of the Romish church; but this abuse is so much a matter of course, that it 
would hardly have served as a justification, had one been wanted. I professed myself 
contented to be as popish as the church of England. 

One of the heads of the university said to me :—‘* The doctrine of your excellent 
discourse is clearly the doctrine of the church of England: she asserts the right of 
absolution to be inherent in her clergy, but the people will not submit to the exercise 
of the power.” This is true; it is true also, that the clergy very prudently abstain, 
in general, from sounding the inclinations of the le on the subject. My attempt 
must rather be considered, from the place in which the discourse was delivered, as & 
“Theva bet of cast preac people 

ave of one clergyman who made the attempt ; he hed to his of 
the power belonging to him, asa priest, of absolving ads from their sins, and of 
benefit which they would derive, if truly penitent, from confession and absolution ; 
concluding by fixing a time, at which he would be at home, to hear all those who 
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should have any communications to make to him with such intention. This discourse 
caused a mighty hubbub in the parish ; people did not know what to make of it; some 
doubted if their clergyman could seriously mean what he had said: one old woman 
did not hesitate to declare ‘‘ she would be d——4d if she would tell him all she knew.” 
The confusion ceased in due time ; but the people neglected to avail themselves of the 
offer of their pastor. 


Flattered by his success, and led away by Dr. Newton’s Pluralitics 
Indefensible, he had the imprudence to deliver a discourse, in which 
he detailed the evils of pluralities, as necessitating non-residence, and 
the appointment of “ hired substitutes, improperly called curates.” 
“ This discourse,” he drily observes, “ did not meet with the same 


approbation as the former.” 
On the death of his mother, our author succeeded to a freehold 


estate, with which his fellowship was not tenable. He therefore 
removed his books to Lincoln, and commenced a life as nearly 
resembling his collegiate one as possible. At Oxford he left with the 
president of his college a parting request, that he might preach the 
Bampton lecture. The subject he chose was, “ Christianity proved 


against the Objections of the Jews.” 
While meditating the conversion of the Jews, a very simple event 
took place, which led to more important ones. 


I received one day at dinner a French emigrant priest and an Anglican clergyman. 
The esprit de son état in the former, and the total absence of it in the latter, were 
equally remarkable. However, we talked about religion. My Anglican attacked the 
catholic on account of certain practices which this one easily proved to be common to 
both communions, the only difference being that the church of England does not 
observe its own ordinances. The clergyman would not take refuge in the ‘* slow and 
silent reformation,” by which such deviations are usually excused: he knew he should 
not have me for an auxiliary; he retreated to transubstantiation. Here the Frenchman, 
who talked English well but not currently, was soon overpowered by two opponents ; 
and se Anglican, his retreat thus covered by me, carried off with him the honour of 
the day. 

The emi t was M. l’Abbé Beaumont, who had formerly been rector of the uni- 
versity of Caén, and appointed canon of the cathedral of Rouén: he was about to 
take ion of his stall, when the order was issued, on account of the approach of 
the Bake of Brunswick, that every priest who should still refuse to take the oath 
prescribed by the civil constitution of the clergy, should be banished from France 
within fifteen days. He had been brought to Lincoln by a gentlemart of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had retained him for some time in his family to teach French to his 
children, On the death of Mr. Knight, whom I have mentioned above, he was ap- 
pointed to the care of the little catholic congregation of Lincoln. When visiting at my 
mother’s house, I had formerly known him; and, on this occasion, renewed my 
acquaintance with him. 

fter the Anglican had taken his leave, he talked for some time on different topics, 

but at length renewed the former conversation with an air, as if he had recollected 
something, though I rather suspect he had prepared himself. ‘ Pray, at what time 
did the change take place from your doctrine, respecting the Eucharist, to that pro- 
fessed by all Christians three hundred years ago?” I begged of him to put his question 
more clearly. ‘‘ If your doctrine on this point be the true one, it was taught by the 
apostles, and received by the first Christians ; then our interpretation must have been 
introduced at some subsequent period : I asked you to fix that period.” There were 
better reasons than I at the time supposed for my inability to give a precise answer. 
‘It was introduced gradually during the dark ages.’’—‘‘ In the first place, gradually— 
that is impossible : question is, whether the body of Christ is really or figuratively 
present: the people must have known in which sense they believed it to be present, 
and would have resisted innovation. Do you think it would be easy at this day to 
make the England believe in the real presence ?”’—‘‘ No; because they have 
it.”"—* I admit the difference ; buat at any time it must have been 


ossible to change the faith of the people without their perceiving it ; and the con-— 


troversy, which the attempt must have excited, would have come down to our days in 
Sept, 1826. H | 
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svorks written on both sides: the memory of the Arian controversy is not lost.” I was 
struck by the argument and the parallel. He pressed me. ‘* What do you call the 
dark ages?” —‘t The tenth century is called by Cave, a learned English divine, 
seculum tenebrosum.” —‘ Berenger of Angers, in the eleventh century, who first taught 
the figurative sense, found all the world in the belief of the real presence.’ —** First ? 
you forget the apostles.” —“ It is for you to prove that they taught the figurative sense. 
St. John Chrysostom, who lived in the fourth age, preached on this subject like a 
catholic doctor of the present day.—‘ Really? I have his works; I will refer to the 

ges.” —** Will you give me leave to send you a treatise on this subject, entitled 
La perpétuité de la for de Péglise towchant Veucharistie?”” As I was going to convert 
the Jews by a Bampton lecture, I said I did not wish to engage in reading a great 
work in old French: I inferred that it was old French from the word touchant. M. 
Beaumont assured me that it was written in very good French of the present time, as 
alsdin a very agreeable style : he told me, that at any rate I should have time to read 
the tract of Nicole, of a few pages only, stating the argument ; that if I did not 
approve of it, I need not read the Perpétuité by Arnaud, which was the development of 


Nicole’s text. I assented, and he wished me a good evening. 


These books and others are read, and produce conviction in a manner 
which is amply described. ‘The conversion of the Jews is forgotten, 
and the author proceeds to London to be reconciled to the “ really 


true church.” 

I told M. Beaumont that, as he was subjected to the alien act, I would not draw on 
him the responsibility of receiving my abjuration ; that I would go to town for the 
purpose of making it. Subsequent machinations against him proved my apprehensions 
to have been well-founded. He asked what I meant by my abjuration: ‘ You will 
abjure nothing; you will continue to believe all that you believe at present: but 
you can go to London, if you think right, and the bishop will appoint a priest to 
reconcile you tothe church.” On the 17th of May, 1798, 1 was present at high mass 
in St. Patrick’s chapel: it was the feast of the Ascension, My emotion betrayed 
itself in tears, which, in a man of my age, might be regarded as rather a violent 
symptom ; but it called forth no indecorous signs of surprise or curiosity in those near 
me. I forgot to inquire at the sacristy the address of the bishop, and next morning 
found myself walking in Hyde Park, alarmed at the step I was about to take, and 
almost undecided. A friend, who was in my confidence, met me by chance, and, out 
of regard to my tranquillity, though a protestant, encouraged me to persevere. We 
turned into Grosvenor-square, and up Duke-street: old Mr. Keating informed us that 
the bishop lived at No. 4, Castle-street, Holborn. ‘‘ We P rest ourselves by calling it 
the castle.” I parted from my friend, and proceeded to the castle alone. An elderly, 
rather pompous, duenna-looking woman, opened the door of the house, for such it 
was; not the gate of a castle: his lordship was engaged, but I was desired to walk 
into the dining-room, which, no doubt, served as an anti-room for want of any other. 
While I waited here, a French priest came in, who, evidently alarmed at his approach- 
ing interview with the bishop, from whom probably he had “ something to ask or 
something to fear,” inquired of me, ‘‘ Faut-il faire une génuflexion 4 Monseigneur?” 
T answered, that I was unacquainted with the ceremonial expected by Monseigneur ; 
but that he, M.l’Abbé, had better do as he would on being presented to his own 
bishop. He took me for a countryman, but ‘‘ my speech betrayed me.” He was 
called for before me; this I thought unjust ; but in a few minutes after the bishop 
came in and addressed me with, ‘‘ Qu’est-ce que vous demandez, Monsieur ?” Again, 
thought I, my country is about to be lost to me; but let us hope for a better. I told 
Dr. Douglass the purport of my visit: he, seeing the affair was one not quickly to be 
dispatched, requested me to walk up stairs. We seated ourselves on each side of the 
fire in an old-fashion ed wainscotted room with corresponding furniture, the floor half 
covered by a well-worn Turkey carpet. On the walls, yellow with smoke, hung 
portraits, which, through the soot that incrusted them, I hardly discerned to be 
ecclesiastical worthies ; Cardinal Allen, perhaps, founder of the college of Douay ; 
a Campion, or Arrowsmith, or other martyrs of the Reformation. A crucifix was set 
im a conspicuous place : over the chimney a little engraving of Pius VI, then a prisoner. 
The bishop was a tall thin man, between sixty and seven , of a healthy look, with a 
lively and good-natured countenance : he wore a suit of not fresh, with a 
little, close, white whig. Martinus Scriblerus was proud of being to form an 
abstract idea of a Lord Mayor without his chain, or red or any other 
accidents I had no difficulty in detecting the bi ul sana belive ; 
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being in his own house, he showed without reserve his pectoral cross, and I saw on 
his finger a ring in which was set an amethyst. 

“‘ This is a very important step, sir; no doubt you have given it due consideration.” 
I gave a succinct account of my studies and motives. ‘ May I ask, have you consulted 
your family and friends?’’ ‘* My parents are not living: I am their only surviving 
child, For my friends, I know beforehand what they would say.”” ‘ Are you aware 
of all the civil consequences‘! The penal laws are repealed; but you will lose your 
état civil.” I bowed my head. ‘‘ As you are in orders of the church of England, 
your conversion will excite more than ordinary surprise, and (I say it only to warn 
you) ill-will against you.” ‘I trust not; people are sufficiently indifferent about 
such matters.” ‘‘ Perhaps you will lose some ecclesiastical benefice}”’ ‘‘ I have 
proceeded no further than deacon’s orders, and therefore have no preferment.” ‘ But 
your expectations?’’ “ I must live without them.” 

After a little more probing of this sort, and a short pause,—‘‘ There is a business 
which is very distressing to those who are not used to it, as it is very consoling to 
those who are ; I mean confession: we all go to confession ; I, whoam bishop—the Pope 
himself. You know, I presume, that you must begin by that?”’ ‘ I come to beg of 
your lordship to appoint me a priest.”” Aftera little consideration, ‘‘ Would you wish 
your priest to be an old man ora young one?” ‘* My lord, you know your subjects 
better than I do: I leave the choice to you: his age is to me a matter of indifference.” 
** Many people think otherwise : however, if you will be pleased to call here to-morrow 
at this hour, I will introduce him to you.” I took my leave without a genuflexion, 
but with a strong sentiment of respect and kindness for this worthy, amiable, old 
man. 


Thus was this serious step taken. The convert dues not seem to 
have repented. In spite of much that we cannot refrain from con- 
sidering folly, we feel a deep respect for him. He isa man of honesty 
and principle, and loves the truth before all the pleasures, and in 
defiance of all the pains, of the world. His talents, moreover, are not 
only respectable, but remarkable in their kind. His mind is peculiarly 
acute, but not powerful; he is dexterous at combating in detail, but 
incapable of grasping the whole dispute at a glance; he is, probably, 
moreover, credulous, somewhat timid, easily worked upon, and fond of 
the exercise of the reverential feelings. He is learned and ingenious, 
logical and lively; taking indeed very much after the style of many 
of the French theological writers, whom he admires, and, perhaps, 
imitates. The tone of this narrative is singular: he writes the history 
of this affair, which he must have felt as a most grave and important 
one, with a half-serious, half-trifling air, as if he were recounting the 
follies and mistakes of some other well-meaning but misguided person, 
and not himself. 

This narrative is dated at Clermont, in Auvergne, 21st March, 1826. 

From the time of the author’s conversion, to his trip to France in 
1818, we know nothing of him; an interval we should be glad to see 
filled up. It is clear that much had taken place, for the college 
celebate is accompanied on the continent by a wife and a family of 
children. The author has recorded his observations on France, made 
during a four years’ residence there, in a very pleasant and agreeable 
manner. His remarks are those of a man of information and of a 
playful mind, who knows the world. The great subject of the book 
is, however, the illness and death of his eldest son, a fine young man, 
of whom education had made a scrupulous saint, and whom the 
ignorance of the physicians ef Avignon made a martyr. 

We wil! make such extracts from this part of the narrative as will 
give our readers a complete idea of this young man’s character, and 
of the Medical treatment which -~—_ invalids may expect, or at least 
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run the risk of, in the provinces of France. The tale is one of deep 
interest for us who know something of these painful matters. 

The author begins with his birth; in the spirit manifested in the 
following extract was the child received: this spirit dwelt upon him 
till his death in his nineteenth year. 


His birth was announced to me at three o’clock in the morning of the 5th of 
May, 1801. In anxious expectation of this news I had forborne to retire to rest. It 
was still necessary for me to wait some little time before 1 could be admitted to see my 
first-born. I thenlived at Bath, in the west wing of Lansdown Crescent; behind 
each house of this building is a long strip of garden, of the breadth of the house. In 
the tumult of my new affections I went out into my garden: the twilight of the morning 
was visible : I offered to God this child, who, by the ancient law, would have been 
consecrated to him, to serve at the altar, if such were the divine will ; praying that, 
in whatever state, he might so live as to secure his own salvation, and contribute to 
the edification of others: that if he were not to fulfil this only worthy purpose of 
existence, he might now die in infancy ; but that rather his days might be prolonged, 
if that were to the glory of God, and the increase of his own merit and reward. My 
prayer was heard: I returned into the house, and gave a father’s blessing to the 
stranger. 


In speaking of the youth’s childhood, we have some sensible 
remarks on teaching children through the medium of plays and games. 


Henry Kenelm manifested, as early as the natural character can be manifested, a 
proud, impetuous, obstinate, angry temper: that he wanted anything was, with him, 
a reason why he should have it; that any other child was younger or weaker than 
himself, entitled him, as he thought, to domineer. He had also the good qualities 
usually opposed to these faults in the same character ; he was generous, grateful, 
confiding, compassionate. As no one, in so short a life, ever more completely subdued 
than he did the faults of his natural temper, I record them for the sake of doing homage 
to that religion by the aid of which he was enabled to correct them, 

His understanding was quick and lively, and he learned readily and with pleasure. 
A cause of hindrance and delay that occurred to him in learning to read shall here be 
mentioned as a caution to parents, institutors, and governesses. To play at learning to 
read is regarded as a great improvement on the ‘‘ Reading-made-easy,” of less 
enlightened times. A lady made him a present of a cylindrical ivory box containing 
counters, on which were inscribed the letters of the alphabet. He trundled the box 
on the carpet, he threw the letters on the carpet, and viewed them in all directions, 
sometimes sideways, sometimes topsy-turvy ; so that he no longer knew them again 
when he saw them upright in a book: b and q and d and p more especially puzzled 
him: besides, the placing of letters in words is of great use towards learning their 
power, and this help his counters did not afford him. To impose on him the task of 
arranging the letters in verbal order, would have included all the restraint of a formal 
lesson. The conclusion is, that if children play, they do not learn; and while they 
learn, they must not play: there is a time for all things: their lessons must be short 
on account of the softness of the brain, but attention must be insisted on; they cannot 
be cheated as to the nature of the occupation, but they have sense enough to find plea- 
sure in the consciousness of improvement. 


When the boy was twelve years of age he was placed at the Catholic 
college at Stoneyhurst, in Lancashire, of which a good account is given. 
After his leaving Stoneyhurst, along with his younger brother, to 
accompany the family to France, his father observed that he was 
suffering from a depression of spirits. It soon becomes clear that, as 
often happens in religious education, the feelings of veneration and 
spiritual fear have been but too successfully cultivated. 


Something remained behind, a reserve, a sadness even, which I entreated him to 
account for. He gave me his full confidence ; and I learned, with say great sorrow, 
that, for the lest eighteen months of his stay in college, his mind had been a to 


scruples. This “‘ pious awe, and fear to have offended,” carried to excess h 
inexperience, and a want of due ension that it is by the will only that we offend, 


orien oT his gaiety, retarded his improvement, and doubtlessly much injured 
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lasked him, ‘‘ What advice did your director give you ?”"—‘* None.’’—‘‘ Any other 
superior ?’”’—“ None.” Yet his state was sufficiently evident: he joined in no play ; 
he did not seek the company of his brother. Alone, or with one or two companions, 
he employed the time allowed for play in walking up and down, indulging the workings 
of hisown mind. I regretted that I had not taken him home when he requested, 
after his illness; I regretted that, instead of taking his brother to college,—a measure 
So inefficient for his consolation,—I had not come to France a twelvemonth sooner: I 
regretted the time lost, and the time that was still to be lost in regaining it. But 
Kenelm’s mind was now at ease; feelings, originating probably in a weak state of 
health, and continued only through want of good counsel and sympathy, were at an 
end, when he found himself with those whom he loved, by whom he was beloved : 
his understanding was too clear for him to persevere either in inadequate notions of the 
divine goodness, or in false judgments respecting pa | 

Scruples are, by no means, of the nature of religious melancholy ; they are not 
inconsistent with the Christian grace of hope : they suppose innocence ; for the sinner 
may be hardened, may be penitent, may be wavering, but cannot properly be said to be 
scrupulous: scruples not only preserve from sin, but have also the good effect (the 
gift of divine mercy,) of purging the heart from all affection to sin, as was manifested 
in the future life of Kenelm. 


While at Avignon the education of Kenelm and the rest of the 
family is superintended by the author, in whose notions on dead- 
language-learning we entirely coincide. 


I was delighted with one of the results of my continental plan,—that my children- 


were now all of them under my own care. ‘To what purpose subject boys to all the 
privations, restraints, and severities,—all the consequences of the ignorances and 
negligences of the managers of great schools,—that they may acquire a very moderate 
knowledge of two dead languages, which they generally neglect during the rest of 


their lives ; and this for six years or more? Who doubts but that he could learn to. 


read French in six months? And why should he not be equally capable of learning 
Latin in the same space of time? And in six months more he may learn to read 
Greek, which is rather the easier language of the two: he may thus obtain admission 
to the treasures of wisdom and good taste contained in those languages, in one-sixth 
of the time now usually thrown away in a vain attempt to that purpose ; for, I repeat 
it, boys are compelled to employ the time of their education in not learning what is of. 
no use to them. 

Latin is no longer the language of literary composition, diplomatic intercourse, or 
epistolary correspondence. It is sufficient that a few men, in every nation, write 
Latin, like Bishop Louth, or Dr. Martin Joseph Routh. The principal nations of 
Europe have their classics, formed indeed upon the ancient classical model ; and these, 
therefore, will be better understood and more enjoyed by those who cultivate an 
acquaintance with that model. Still, however, such previous acquaintance is not 
indispensable : its advantage consists chiefly in being able to note allusions and insti- 
tute comparisons. 


At length, after much hesitation and reluctance, and many digres- 
sions, as if he dreaded to commence his story, the father proceeds to 
the account of his son’s illness. He dwells on every circumstance 
with extraordinary minuteness; each stroke however tells; and the 
whole forms, not only a very curious, but a very affecting picture of 
domestic affliction and youthful amiableness. 


During the three following days he was tolerably well, and, on the alternate days, 
took his bath in the Rhone, as it had been his custom to do during the summer, in a 
retired place at a small distance from the town. While bathing the last time, he cried 
out to his brother, ‘‘ My pulse is gone.” A sensation of cold had induced him to 
feel his pulse, and he was somewhat alarmed at this symptom of its intermission. He 
ap to wish to make light of it when he came home, but it must be supposed that 
his own feelings made him apprehensive of illness. Afterwards it became evident 
that the predisposition to the fever, of which.the chilliness three evenings before had 
heen a sympton, had again manifested itself by this intermission of the pulse. 

He now reposed in me a confidence, the purport of which ought perhaps to be num- 
bered among the symptoms of the coming malady, though as I was unable to 
account for it in this way. He said his scruples, such as he combated and sur- 
mounted three years before, had returned, and had distressed him of late, beginning 
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from a time to which He referred; since which time, and, as he believed, from the 
efforts he had made, he had suffered from a head-ache and pains in his chest and 
limbs. Not aware that an illness was at hand which would account for the sensations 
of which he complained without reference to any mental uneasiness, I endeavoured by 
reproaches and praises to restore bis tranquillity. “ You are indebted for your head- 
ache and other pains to allowing your mind to dwell on useless and groundless appre- 
hensions. Cheerfulness, hope, and gaiety are the best things in the world to make 
the blood circulate and distribute equally the animal heat. Enough has been said to 
you on the subject of scruples, and you have admitted the reasonableness of what has 
been said: I had hoped they were gone for ever. You are a great comfort and 
blessing to me: be satisfied with yourself. You were at confession and communion 
five days ago: has any thing occurred since, on which you would consult your 
director?” He replied, ‘‘ No, nothing.” This we afterwards remembered with great 
comfort. — 

In the evening we went to the promenade, and walked till it was dark. I then 
asked if he would go bome and play a game at chess: he said playfully, “ Yes, if 
you will let me rest my head on my hands, and stick up my shoulders.” This posture 
he had been used to take sometimes in the study-room in college, where it was per- 
mitted, being neither a mortal sin nor false grammar: of course he had since avoided 
and corrected the habit. 

The next day the annual distribution of prizes took place at the Royal College, 
This scene had some attraction for Kene!m, as reminding him of Stoneyhurst. He did 
not stay to the end of the ceremony, complaining of a sense of fatigue. In the evening 
he walked out again for the last time: we stopt to listen to some music on the walk, 
when I observed that he was excessively chill. He said to his mother, ‘* I hope my 
father will be satisfied with my obedience ; I have dragged myself along, cold and 
tired.’”’ I had urged him to walk, in the hope of diverting him. We went home ; 
there was no question of chess ; he retired early to rest. 

The day following, the last of the month of August, he appeared to be well, and 
recovered from all sense of fatigue ; he announced his intention of bathing in the Rhone 
as usual. I requested him to give it up, till it should be seen whether the chilliness, 
that seemed to renew its attacks like the fits of an ague, should again come upon him. 
To this he assented. He took his lesson of drawing without complaint ; but almost im- 
mediately after the departure of the master, was seized with a violent shivering ; he put 
on a great coat; then wrapped himself in blankets, lying on the sofa. The sense of 
cold still continuing, he took soup, and afterwards tea. Towards evening he desired 
to have his bed brought down from his chamber, and placed in the inner salon ; this 
was done. He soon broke out into a violent perspiration. Nothing more was appre- 
hended, than that he had taken cold at his last bathing in the Rhone. 

His malady was however the dreadful typhus, so fatal in crowded hospitals, in camps, 
and prisons. Toan insulated patient, well taken care of, the danger is much diminished ; 
and, but for error, and worse than error, of the medical men who attended, my elder 
son had probably not fallen a victim to it, and the younger would have been kept out 
of the way of contagion. 


It became necessary to select a physician. A Dr. Roche was chosen, 
as his practice laid among the best families of the town, (Avignon,) 
and he was also physician to the hospital and lecturer on anatomy. 


The typhus is an universal prostration of the forces of the body ; it is no wonder then 
that Kenelm felt no inclination to leave his bed. For two days he remained there 
without seeming to himself to have any illness to complain of. M. le Docteur Roche 
was sent for: he pronounced the disorder to be a catarrhal fever ; the symptoms nothin 
unfavourable ; the perspiration beneficial, but excessive ; and ordered the removal o 
some of the bed-clothes. He prescribed at this time no medicine. 

As this man was considered as devout, and had frequently conversed with us on re- 
ligious subjects, Kenelm, on account of the effect which he supposed his scruples to 
have had on his health, and assured that they would not be a subject of ridicule to a 
— oem seas ae roe to nee Panne him. The doctor coincided entirely 
with the reasoning of hi ient: he said, ‘* For some time have been forming 
unwholesome chyle : the bowels must be relieved : Lara as not to weaken 
you, but to carry off the fever, probably caused by the cold bath, must be sustained ; 
all will soon be well again.” Kenelm had talked of his scruples in so edifying a man- 
ner, as to inspire the devout doctor with great respect for his piety and humility; re- 

ing into the first salon, he said to the mother : “ Madame, votre fils est un ange :”” 
she replied, “ Pas encore.” ‘This is one of those prophetic expressions launched at 
hazard, of which so many examples are on record. 
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On the fourth day of the malady, the delirium commenced. Roche was one of those 
physicians who never find out that they are in the wrong: he added the epithet “ ner- 
vous,” to his former definition of the fever, and ordered a calming draught at night. 
He called three times a day : he felt the pulse of his patient : if the delirium had failed 
to alarm him, the pulse might have indicated the typhus, by the “‘ subsaltus tendonis,”’ 
a weak tremulous motion in the wrist, close by the pulse. From this fourth day of his 
illness, I began to watch every night by the bedside of Kenelm till two o’clock in the 
morning ; for several years past I had been accustomed not to retire to rest till after 
midnight ; to sit up an hour or two longer was therefore no great fatigue. Antoine, 
who was directed to go to bed at eight in the evening, then relieved me for the rest of 
the night.. We adopted this arrangement, not foreseeing how long the illness would 
last, though the period of the typhus is well known to be thirty days. Kenelm’s brother 
and sisters attended and served him during the day, without fear of contagion, the ex- 
istence of which was positively denied by Roche, and which indeed was not to be ap- 
prehended in a case of ‘‘ nervous catarrhal fever.”” ‘Fhe care of his mother extended 
to every moment of the day and night: her chamber was the next room to-the salon in 
which her son lay: on the least noise she was at his bedside. What she endured of 
toil, seemingly beyond human strength ; and how her maternal feelings were tortured, 
will appear in the sequel. 

One of the symptoms of the malady was the induration of the belly : it became hard 
and tight like a drum or inflated. bladder ; this proceeded from the meteorized state of 
the bowels; and the vapour or fumes, ascending thence to the brain, asin the case of 
drunkenness, caused delirium. It was attempted to relieve this induration by emollient 
fomentations. Kenelm’s delirium was not so entire, but that his attention might be 
directed by those around him to any object that might require it: he spoke French or 
English, according to the nation of the person whom he addressed ; and it was remark- 
able, that he talked French without hesitating or correcting his phrases, as he was 
wont to do in health: the delirium in this also resembling drunkenness,. which, in its 
earlier stage, gives a firm and ready elocution. 

This mental alienation continued till within a few hours of his death: it was the 
touchstone of his character: he talked much, even when alone, or when, as in the 
watches of the night, by the faint light of the lamp, he thought himself alone ; and his 
talking was thinking aloud ; so that, had his mind or disposition concealed any thing 
inconsistent with piety, purity, or charity, it must have been then revealed: if his 
self-love had been excessive, it would have burst forth in vain-glorious expressions : 
if he had entertained inordinate desires of any kind, they would then have betrayed 
themselves, But there was nothing of all this. He recited frequently and fora length 
of time together the prayers of the church, or those used in the family: he uttered 
sentiments of piety and devotion: ‘‘ O my God, I love thee with my whole heart and 
soul, and I beg rather to die than offend thee by any mortal sin ;’”’ with many other 
aspirations of holy fervour. So little fear existed of his saying any thing unfit for 
chaste or virgin ears to hear, that, not till after his death, did it offer itself to my mind 
that this danger had actually been incurred. It is worthy of remark, that he never 
said any thing on the subject of those scruples which had given him uneasiness during 
his health ; a presumption that they were unfounded, and had their source in timidity 
and inexperience. The charity ‘‘ which thinketh no evil,’’ did not now forsake him: he 
spoke of the several persons of his acquaintance, but not in dispraise of any. Of one 
who, as I knew, had lately given him offence, he said, “‘ M. de —— is a very good, a 
very pious man.” It may be conjectured that he made an effort to say something in 
this person’s favour, as the sort of eulogy by no means suited the character of him to 
whom it was given. 

His patience was admirable. On the twelfth of September, sinapism was applied to 
the soles of his feet: it produced no good effect, being taken off four hours after it was 
put on ; but, during those four hours, it caused excessive torture: he said, “‘ it is a fire 
that burns without consuming.’’ Two days after the removal of the sinapism, Roche 
ordered blisters on the legs, and insisted, in token of his good-will, on putting them 
on himself: he put them on as one unaccustomed to the work: the patient, uncon- 
scious of what he was doing, tore them off in the night, and the pags | 
on different parts of his body. The surgeon who attended to the blisters, advi 
that these slight excoriations should be let alone, fearing to draw them by any healing 
plaster, and hoping that they might heal of themselves. The restlessness of the 
patient prevented this: plasters were then applied, but four or five of these wounds 
situated on the parts on which he rested in bed, continued till his death. By these 
wounds Kenelm was og : exclaim, BEd iy Send tema int aya tpn 
diately correcting himself: ‘‘ I am very wrong—very impatient.” He refused to take 
any Gli to suave the nauseous taste of the medicines : he once asked for a piece of 
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an orange for this purpose, and then rejected it. On some few occasions he complained, 
as one suffering indeed, but not as without resignation, or unwilling to suffer: he 
seemed at all times sensible of the duty of bearing his illness in the spirit of penance : 
even his delirium did not destroy the virtuous habits of his mind. __ 

(bout this time my younger son began to be ill; the predisposition to the typhus 
manifested itself in listlessness and languor. Roche said, ‘‘ Il est triste a cause de son 
frére : il faut l’amuser; il faut le promener.” He was still able, for some days longer, 
to amuse bimself with bis pencil or at chess with me, and to walk out with the servant 
or some of the family ; but the malady gained upon him. 

\fter the event, I can blame myself, and may be blamed by others, for allowing my 
confidence in Roche to continue so long. After the event, I received hints, and more 
than hints, that he was not of skill enough for a serious case; while he was sull 
retained, no one spoke agaiust him. Besides, he had served me well in the serious 
case of the scarlet fever. 1 did not place more reliance on him on account of his devo- 
tion, knowing that devotion is but too often another mode of self-deceit : but | thought 
him incapable of acting like a villain. ‘The patient showed an appearance of great 
strength, and Roche’s daily promises of his speedy recovery did not as yet bear the 
semblance of improbability. 

‘The silence of the surgeon, who came every morning and evening to dress and keep 
open the blisters, also tended to deceive me. He might have been the means of 
saving a valuable life, of rescuing the family from the danger of contagion, all except 
the younger son, who had already taken the infection ; and for him might have procured 
timely aid: but he prudently held his tongue, except to assure us that there was no 
danger. 

At length came the grand conspirator ; he who set his seal to the deceit, rendered 
the discovery of Roche's error impracticable, and assured its result. 


The grand conspirator is another physician, Guerard, who, it is 
supposed, was perfectly aware of the blunders of his predecessor, but 
did not choose to interfere, as a matter of delicacy, he not having 
been properly installed as the superior physician. 


On the seventeenth of September, I proposed to Roche to call in another physi- 
cian, naming M. Guerard, a man of acknowledged ability, but old and deaf. On 
account of these natural defects of Guerard, and out of friendship for Roche, I did 
not discharge this latter. Roche said, ‘‘ I will call myself on M. Guerard, and bring 
him to the house.” I saw nothing in this proposal, but an act of civility towards 
Guerard. I have since understood that this man sheltered himself, under the cha- 
racter of consulting physician, from the reproach of a treacherous abuse of my 
confidence in him. Its possible that Roche called him in as such, from unwilling- 
ness to seem to be superseded, But on his second visit, when he came alone, on his 
observing, ‘‘ M. Roche est votre médecin,”’ I replied, ‘* Vous l’étes aussi,” and ex- 
plained to him, that I expected from him the service of a physician just as much as if 
Roche was not in attendance, adding, thatif I had been perfectly satisfied with Roche, 
I should not have called in another. Besides, he received his fee ; a circumstance which, 
if | understand aright, technically nullifies a technical defence of a conduct too atro- 
cious for me to suspect at such a time and including too much cruelty to be justified by 
any considerations. 

Ile came, accompained by Roche. He said, ‘‘M. Roche has explained to me in 
detail ro son’s illness and the treatment of it: we will go and see him.” He ex- 
amined his patient with great attention, On leaving the room he said, “ This is a 
very serious malady, but 1 see no immediate danger.” He prescribed musk and 
bark : these medicines being proper for the typhus, prove, what indeed has never 
been Speen that he knew, from the first, the nature of the complaint. The 
— Mer - = ee son was mentioned to him; he smiled on him good- 
natu , took bis hand, but made no remark, giving at i ignifi 
merry » giving at the same time a significant 

The servant met them descending the stairs ; Guerard wringing his hands : 
Roche looking, as the man expressed himself, like a scolded child, 5 os aie 

eee —- an are Antoine did not speak of this till some days after the 

ath of Kenelm: had it mentioned i it mi changed 
whole state of things. sare Ela g bay 23 ray 

_The next morning, Antoine asked Roche on his first visit, ‘‘Is M. Kenelm worse 
Sir? M. Guerard seemed much disturbed yesterday.” Roche said, ‘‘O no: all is 
going on well: he is better.” ‘ 


Guerard did not even order Roche’s treatment, though contrary to the malady, to 
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be discontinued ; and Roche went on with his barley-water and calming potion con- 
jointly with Guerard’s prescribed medicines. After visiting four days, Guerard fell 
ill of the gout, and was confined to his house: it was then agreed that Roche should 
report to him daily the state of the patient, and consult with him on the treatment. 

My eldest daughter, subsequently to Guerard’s first visit, was ill of a sore throat : 
had she taken the infection of the typhus, would these medical men still have perse- 
vered in their silence? A good providence was merciful. She recovered ; we were less 
alarmed, as unaware of the extent of the danger; and it is not proved that the me- 
dical men were willing to assassinate more than.two of the family. 

Kenelm appeared to be somewhat benefited by Guerard’s medicines; and the 
external application of camphor, now prescribed by Roche, mitigated the delirium, 
though it did not remove the cause. His brother said one day, ‘‘ Let us try how far 
his mind is free:’’ and, taking the drawing before-mentioned of the infant Jesus, 
which had been framed and hung up in the first salon, he placed it at the foot of his 
brother’s bed. Kenelm looked at it for a short time with seeming pleasure, and 
then said, ‘‘ Perhaps that may hereafter do me some little honour.”” Other indications 
he gave, that he thought his end to be near: he said to me, with a pensive and com- 
posed look,—‘* Monument? what monument shall I have?” He heard the bell of 
the church of St. Agricol, and cried, ‘‘ Why do they ring that bell? I am not dead 
yet.”” On the twenty-fourth of September he said to his mother, ‘‘ 1 dreamed last 
night that M. Roche took me into a church, and left me there, promising to bring 
me every day bread and water. He did so for some time; but one day he failed of 
coming, andI died. I thought in my dream that I made a very happy death: I am 
certain it isa very easy thing to make a happy death.” 

This dream evidently tranquillized and spoke peace to his soul: it was a merciful 
dispensation, when other means of spiritual comfort were rendered impossible by the 
delirium, which however left to his pious thoughts their direction and energy. 

He had been, for some days before, a little better. The delirium was somewhat 
abated, and he seemed to have more strength ; but on the twenty-fifth these favour- 
able symptoms dissappeared ; this lightening before death vanished. On the evening 
‘of that day, the surgeon took upon himself to apply healing plasters to the blisters, 
without asking the opinion of Roche, who was present, and who, though unasked, 
to keep himself in countenance, gave his assent, saying, ‘‘ C’est trés bien fait de M. 
Busquet.” Roche had evidently now lost all presence of mind: he knew not what 
to do ; and no confidence could longer be placed in one who ceased even to affect to 
have any in himself. The next morning I sent him his discharge: he wrote me a 
letter full of respect and sensibility, complaining of this measure, and returning the 
fee. The custom of France is, that the physician is not paid till the termination of 
the malady: had Roche retained the fee, he would have acceded to his own dis- 
missal, which he earnestly wished to be recalled, foreseeing that all must inevitably 
be known on the arrival of another physician. Guerard too, who was still confined 
bythe gout, made strong objections to the calling in another physician, whom I 
named to him, and who had studied with credit at Paris. He requested me to be 
contented that the snrgeon, an able man, should make bis report as Roche had done, 
and promised to call the next day in a ‘‘ chaise a porteurs”—sedan-chair. 

I had taken with me my younger son, intending to consult Guerard about him. In 
my confusion and anxiety, 1 forgot to do so; but Guerard, who knew the nature of 
the malady, and that I had been kept in the dark concerning it ;—who knew that my 
younger son, ten days before, had been ill for some days—must have apprehended 
his state, even from his looks, and to this state consigned him. Roche, during his 
latter visits, had sedulously avoided paying attention to the younger son ; and so slow 
at first was the advance of the illness, that we had neglected to call his attention 
that way. Roche too knew all. Had he- continued his visits, I cannot tell what he 
would have done: perhaps he could not tell himself. He could hardly have talked of 
a second “‘catarrhal nervous fever ;”’ nor could Guerard have borne him out in it. 

The next morning, the 27th, I called again on Guerard. On seeing me, he cried 
out, ‘Sir, I should have come to your house yesterday, but/for the difficulty of 
mounting the stairs.”—‘* You might have been carried up in an arm-chair by the 

rs.” —** That shall be done to-morrow, if I am not strong h to mount by 
“myself: at any rate I will come to-morrow.” He now, by my desire, felt my 
younger son’s pulse. ‘‘ He has some fever: he must be taken care of: I will come 
to-morrow.”’ He well knew, though I did not, how urgent the case was; though 
regularly called upon to prescribe for my younger son, he thus evaded his duty. He 
added, referring to the elder son,—‘* M. Busquet is a clever man: he has my me- 
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thod, and will treat your son according to it. Another physician will, very likely, 


wish to try experiments.” 

If I admitted with such credulous facility the delays of this cold-hearted man, and 
the fear of empiricism, which he artfully threw in, it was because I foresaw not the 
calamities that awaited me: could I even have foreseen them, I should not have 
suspected any one capable of thus trifling with a father of a family, who, in that 
quality, had thrown himself on his good faith, and, in his quality of stranger, in 
some sort on the good faith of his nation. ‘ 

I acted even worse on the morrow. Guerard failed to come; I waited for him the 
whole day, and then did not even send to inquire afterhim. I do not pretend to excuse 
a conduct so inconsistent with my principles and feelings ; yet be it remembered, sorrow 
and perturbation of mind are bad counsellors. Desponding and sick at heart, over- 
come by lassitude—I speak not of corporeal fatigue, for a messenger would have 
ascertained the failure of Guerard, and brought a physician in his stead—but over- 
borne by the disappointment of the efforts I had made, and, later in the day, becoming 
sensible of the danger of Kenelm, I felt as if, like the father of Thessalonica, I could 
not help one son without abandoning the other. I acted wrong: it is some conso- 
lation to reflect that, whereas, on the following day, I found the physician who saved 
the life of my younger son ; had I this day sent for one, that one might not have had 


the same success. For Kenelm, the delay imported not; his days were numbered. 


it may also be a palliation that, when his mother asked the surgeon what news she 
might send to her friends in England, he replied,—* You may tell them, madam, that 
there is no danger.” 

In the evening of the same day, this same man said to me, “ Your son is worse : 
your younger son also requires attention: I will go immediately to M. Guerard, and 
tell him it is absolutely necessary that a physician should visit them.” He said also, 
‘« It would be better that the young ladies should not stay in their brother’s chamber.” 
I said, ‘* We have been assured that there is no danger of contagion.” ‘ There is 
always some danger.” He spoke of the sisters who were present, and whose presence 
had always seemed to give pleasure to Kenelm. His brother was so weakened by the 
now rapid progress of his own malady, that, for two days, he had hardly non into 
this room, and had gone early to bed. It wasnow with him, as was knowa afterwards, 
the twelfth day of the fever. He himself, from his own feelings, asserted that his 
disorder was the same as his brother’s. The medical diagnosis was the same; yet to 
me, who could judge by appearances only, it seemed a perfectly different illness ; the 
prostration of all the strength of the body was the ouly visible symptom, and this had 
come on gradually and quietly, had brought with it loss of spirits and of appetite, had 
even affected the eye-sight, but without any occasional excitement, without delirium. 

Towards midnight I took my station to watch by the bedside of Kenelm, with a 
presentiment, very naturally to be accounted for, that it was for the last time. He 
passed the night in tolerable tranquillity, but, at day-break, he began to disturb and 
alarm us by loud and continued talking. At the same time his understanding seemed 
to be returning, as, amidst the extravagancies he uttered, he spoke of an occurrence in 
the life-time of his eldest sister, (little Mary he called her,) ‘‘ but that was a long time 
ago; she has been dead fifteen years :’’ this wasexact. He said also, “‘ I would give 
the world to be able to hold my tongue, but I seem to have something within me that 
forces me to talk.” He talked in fact incessantly for six hours, till his voice even 
became hoarse, This was the last effort of the victorious typhus: the gangrene of the 
bowels was now in operation ; sickness came on. 

Guerard had not rendered himself to the summons of the surgeon the eveni 
before, nor to the repeated summons of the same messenger this morning. I beateiaed 
to his house at eleven o'clock: he was sitting in his arm chair; he had not even sent 
word that he could not come, Taddressed him in a hurried manner :—‘ Is my son to 
take the bark, since he is vomiting?” Guerard, being deaf, and supposing my question 
to be a reiterated invitation, or complaint of his absence, declared his utter inability to 
visit me, concluding his excuses with “ Voici le médecin que je vous e,” 
pointing to a person sitting near him, whom I had before met with, but did not recognise. 
Suspecting that Guerard’s recommendation might proceed from jealousy of the other 
physician whom I had once named to him, I requested the stranger to give me his 

ress, which he did; M. Breugne. I then repeated my question to Guerard, who, 
not hearing to the end, advised that the bark should be continued, M. Breugne said, 
** Puisqu’il vomit?” Guerard then said the bark must be I asked him 
what opinion he had formed on the report of the surgeon ; to this a vague answer was 
given. M, Breugne said, that a physician could not judge of a patient’s case by 
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report: he gave some reasons for this opinion, concluding, ‘‘ the pulse cannot be 
described.” I took leave hastily, and without explaining my intentions as to the 
successor to Roche and Guerard, 


The author instantly proceeds to make inquiries concerning M. 
Breugne, which are answered in a very satisfactory manner. He 
determined upon calling him in. 


M. Breugne, entering the room and seeing his younger patient stretched on the sofa, 
went first to him: after a short examination he said, ‘‘ Il a la fievre typhus, et, A en 
juger par la gravité des symptémes, il l’a eu depuis huit a dix jours: il doit l’avoir 
gagnée de M. son frére ainé, que je n’ai pas encore vu.” I led him into the inner 
salon. He felt the pulse of the elder son; his mother was standing by the bed-side : 
he looked at what Kenelm had thrown from his stomach: the mother asked if it was 
the bark ; ‘“‘ Non, madame, ce n’est pas cela ;” and, with a look of dreadful import, he 
led me out of the room, and, with a hurried under voice, said, ‘‘ C’en est fait de lui: 
sauvons l’autre: qu'il soit monté au second; que ses seurs ne mettent pas méme le 
pied sur l’escalier.” All was now at once revealed. Breugne, overcome by the 
impetuosity of his own feelings, did not give himself time to reflect with how little 
preparation or management he made known to me the certain death of one son, the 
uncertain fate of the other, and the danger of all the family. I was stunned, but nut 
surprised, 

ite prescribed for the two brothers ; ‘‘ With respect to the elder, we will do our duty ; 
but it is useless, and may torment bim ; he has not two days to live ; indeed I fear be 
will not pass the night: for the younger, I can assure you of nothing; I have hope : 
I have followed, as physician, the armies of Italy, and have attended, it may be, a 
thousand persons under this disorder ; 1 have lost but two or three, and then onl 
through some fault of the patient ; but here, in the case of your younger son, this fault 
exists,—he has been ten days without treatment, without medical aid.” He returned 
at five o’clock in the aftefnoon, and gave more particular directions concerning him, 
confirming his opinion, that Kenelm could not live over the night. Two hours later, 
the surgeon called as usual, but proposed not to dress the blisters till next morning, 
How we cling to the possession of a beloved subject! Notwithstanding what she had 
heard and what she saw before her, the mother was alarmed, and cried out, “* You 
think he will not live till morning?”’” Not less grieved, but more resolute, I touched 


the sole of Kenelm’s foot, and said to the surgeon, ‘‘ He is already cold here:” The . 


surgeon made no reply. To calm the mother’s fears, he seemed to dress the blisters ; 
and so the work of these medical men was ended. 

Our director had called im the course of the morning: he pitied the affliction of the 
family, and conversed with the excellent youth now approaching to the close of a 
virtuous life. Kenelm wished to make a general confession ; the priest knowing this 
to be, in his case, superfluous, and doubting if his mind or bodily strength were 
sufficient to such a purpose, consoled him, and persuaded him to defer it. In the 
evening he called again, and proposed to me the administration of the sacrament of 
extreme unction ; undertaking to prepare the curé of St. Agricol, the parish church. 
The viaticum was, of necessity, to be omitted on account of the vomiting. Kenelm, 
though exhausted by this discharge, yet on account of the movement which it 
occasioned, and from painful and uneasy sensations, was unable to sleep: he called 
aloud several times the name of his brother, recollecting perhaps that he had not seen 
him during the day, adding, ‘‘ He is playing alone in the field.” His three younger 
sisters had retired to ther chambers, just before the arrival of the priest with the 
holy oils. 

t said to him, “ You will be glad to see M.]’Abbé:” he assented. The priest, 
addressing him, said, ‘‘ You see this is the crucifix?” he answered, changing his 

uage immediately into that of the priest, ‘‘ Oui, Monsieur;” and devoutly kissed 

the sign of salvation. The expression of his countenance, during the extreme unction, 
was that of joy mingled with surprise ; as of one delighted with the approach of death, 
and understanding now, for the first time, that it was near. No doubt was entertained 
but that he knew what was going forward, and, in hope, set the seal to his faith. The 
priest and his attendant retired. Kenelm’s mother ap hed the bed: “ Will you 
y for me——’’ she had not force to add, asshe wished, ‘‘ when you are in heaven ?”’ 
said, ‘* Yes, I will, if you will not cry: why do youcry?” ‘* To see you so ill.” 

«« That is the reason ; yes, I am very ill:” he expressed a wish to repose himself, but 
I sent for M. Breugne again at ten o clock, ‘I am giving you an useless trouble ; 
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but can any thing be done to relieve him?’ Breugne looked at him attentively, and 
turning away, said, ‘‘ He has not two hours tolive.” My eldest daughter, in a move- 
ment of grief and despair, cried out, ‘‘ Sir, you abandon him ; you have not even felt 
his pulse.” Breugne, in a compassionate and placid manner, said, ‘If it will be a 
satisfaction to you, Mademoiselle,—”’ and felt the wrist: “ he has no pulse that can 
be counted.” I went up with Breugne into my younger son’s chamber: ‘Il dort ; 
laissons-le ; je viendrai demain de bonne heure.” ig 

Nothwithstanding Kenelm’s satisfactory behaviour during the religious ceremony of 
which he had been the subject, I wished for more positive assurance that his reason 
was restored to him, and that he was aware of his state : I wished, as far as I might, 
to comfort him, and prepare him for his end. The task was most difficult: thirty days 
before, youth and the expectation of a long life were his : a month had been passed in 
a dream front which he was now awakened but to die. In his weak state, how enter 
on such a tdbic? I endeavoured to lead to it. ‘ Do you love me, my dear son ?”— 
“ Yes, I love you, as I ought ; you have great virtues.” —“ And great faults.’’—“ It 
is not for me o judge of that.” —** Do you forgive me the faults I may have committed 
in regard to wu ?’’—* Assuredly I do.” He signified that he should be obliged to 
vomit, and I withdrew; nor could I afterwards excite him to speak, though I fre- 
quently drew near the bed for that purpose, and, at times, gently calling him by 
his name. 

His last werds were words of charity, of pardon, and of peace. His father and 
mother took qe of his hands in theirs ; it was cold, colder than afterwards in death : 
he seemed unvilling to be thus disturbed ; they laid the hand down, and, with their 
eldest daughte-, awaited the end in painful and trembling anxiety : he appeared to 
suffer, but to »e so oppressed as to be unable to give expression to the sense of what 
he suffered. ‘‘he hour of midnight sounded: his last agony came on; and, within 
ten minutes, bh» expired on Sunday morning, the thirtieth of September, aged twenty 
years, four moths, and twenty-five days. 

The affliction of his parents and sister, who were fully sensible of the value of what 
they had lost, seeds not to be described. The exclamation of Antoine Leturgé, the 
domestic, the «ther witness of this scene of woe, was simple and expressive: ‘‘ Il est 
mort, lui qui éwit si bon!” As they gazed on the awful object before them, the sister 
said, ‘‘ His eyes ought to be closed ;” the mother, without due recollection at the mo- 
ment, made a sgn to the servant: he, with right feeling, gently said, ‘“‘ C’est au pere 
a faire cela :’”” nd the father did it. 


The remapider of the story is told in the following extract : 


After attendig to the due arrangement of the chamber, and of the precious remains, 
I went up stair; : the doors of the chambers of my two sons were close to each other ; 
I was strangely struck by the sight of the open door of the untenanted chamber, and 
stopt a momen: to recover force to enter into the other. I saw the flushed face of my 
only surviving ;~ through the gauze that surrounded the bed ; I heard his breathing 
too, full, but tra: quil and equal. I withdrew, and took a few hours’ troubled sleep on 
the couch on w,.ch both my sons had commenced their dreadful malady. 

In the morni,g, a table was placed, according to the usage of the country, at the 
door of the court of the house, with paper and pens for those who wished to signify 
their condolence with the family, to write their names. The list of names was nume- 
rous: among them some one wrote, ‘‘ Tous les honnétes gens de Ia ville d’ Avignon.” 
It was never known who paid this tribute to the virtues of the deceased. I cannot 
forbear to mention, that the man who had given him lessons in fencing, a hardy soldier 
who had seen much military service, was so shocked by the news of his death, that 
he fainted in the street, and was led home in a weak state : this man was not advanced 
in years, but of the middle age, stout, and of high spirit. 

fore mid-day, the body in its coffin was taken to a room on the ground-floor: a 
shirt and sheet served, according to the custom of France, the purpose of the woollen 
shroud: the head was raised on a pillow: the hands were fixed, as we still see them 
on some ancient tombs, in the posture of prayer: a small crucifix, the same which he 
had pressed to his lips the evening before, was placed on the breast: wax tapers and 
incense were burnt; the latter in more than ordinary quantity, as a preservative from 
infection. The lid of the coffin is not, at any time, fastened in the south of France, 
not even at the time of interment: it is then laid evenly upon it ; till then it is placed 
obliquely, so that the upper of the body and the feet are seen. The face of the 
deceased now bore no sign of suffering ; the features were com , and seemed to 
indicate a tranquil state. Owing to the excessive cold which, before death, had gra- 
dually spead itself over the body, the muscles had become intensely rigid, and it had 
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been impossible to close completely the eyes and mouth : so that the separated eye- 
lashes, and a fine set of teeth, white and regular, added to the illusion produced by 
what seemed an expression of thoughtfulness. Death looked like sleep: it required 
an effort of reflection to be convinced of the mournful reality. 

On the morning of the first of October, the clergy of the cathedral came to the house 
to convey the body to the church : they were requeste/ not to begin their chant of the 
office for the dead, till at such a distance as not to be heard by the surviving brother. 
The church was filled by a crowd whom divine charity, or the best feelings of huma- 
nity, brought to assist at the solemn rite, and to witness a scene which the early youth, 
the well-known virtues, the afflicted state of the family of him who lay before them, 
conspired to render interesting. High mass was celebrated : the body was then carried 
to the cemetery to the north of the city, and interred towards the middle of the wall 
enclosing the cemetery on the north ; the head resting near the wall, the feet turned 
towards Avignon. Eighteen masses, without chant, were said for the repose of the 
soul of the defunct. On Friday following, high mass was again sung, when, according 
to custom, the friends of the family were invited to be present: a great concourse 
again attended to join their prayers to the powerful intercession of the spotless victim, 
and testify their sympathy and compassion. 

On a tablet of white marble, inserted in a sepulchral stone from the quarries of Bar- 
bentanne, is inscribed, in the Latin language, his name, his country, his religion, his 
age, and the date of the day and year of his death. Henry Kenelm was tall, more than 
five feet ten inches in height, strong and well-made, but not large-limbed ; with light 
hair, dark blue eyes and dark eye-lashes, and a faircomplexion. The expression of his 
countenance was, like his mind, benevolent, frank, cheerful, and intelligent. When we 
were at Florence, a year after his death, a cast from a statue in the public gallery was 
sent to our lodging as a model for drawing. All of us were struck by the resemblance 
of this bust to him whom we regretted, whose features were still so fresh in our recol- 
lection. Antoine was called: the bust was shown to him; nothing was said: ‘it is 
like M. Kenelm,” said he. My son took two copies of this bust: the original is an 
athleta, as it is called, bearing and looking down upon an urn ; it is the third or fourth 
statue from the entrance of the gallery on the left hand. We showed the bust toa 
friend: ‘‘ It is like the son whom we have lost.’’—‘* Your son was a very fine young 
man.’ The face of the statue is certainly handsome : that of Kenelm had more anima- 
tion. His manners were those of good society, wanting nothing but that ease and con- 
fidence which time and experience would have given. 

The friends who endeavoured to console me, employed, among other topics, that of 
the danger of the world to youth. The argument proves tuo much. A father is not 
reconciled by the apprehension of a danger, uncertain, and (in this case it may not be 
presumption to say) improbable, to the loss of a son whom he has reared with careful 
and anxious thoughts, to whose future life he looks forward with pleasing hope. The 
Greek proverb indeed says, ‘‘ Hé,whom God loves, dies young ;” but we trust that many 
who do not die young are beloved by God. More effectually did the priest at Avignon con- 
sole me : he knew, as confessor, the interior and the conscience of Kenelm: ‘‘ Je vous 
responds de son salut: c’étoir un fruit mir pour le ciel: Dieu I’a cueilli, et l’a mis dans 
son grenier.” The Almighty Father of all, whose wise providence sends afflictions, 
who knows when those whom he is pleased to call to himself have well finished their 
course,—he can give assured comfort, and this assured comfort he was graciously 
pleased to impart to the parents of Henry Kenelm. 


The rest of the book is of a more amusing kind. Many of its 
anecdotes and remarks were extracted into our Tasie Tak of last 
month. The author’s name is reported to be Best. He appears to 
us to be a very superior man, who is sane on all points but one. 
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PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE RISE AND FALL OF A MORNING PAPER. 
BY A PARLIAMENTARY REPORTER. 


Asovr the month of August or September last, were heard the first- 
whispered rumours of a new morning paper, to be published by Mr. 
John Murray, of Albermarle-street, and Sir W. Scott, bargnet, of 
Abbotsford. I say, in the first rumours, and indeed long r these 
two great names were joined, though, as it afterwards proved, the 
latter was entirely innocent of the whole matter. The scheme of this 
paper originated in a determination on the part of John Murray to 
put down The Times, a journal which he considered to have attained 
a dangerous degree of power and of profit. ‘ That power,” said John 
Murray to himself and his friends, “ that power the proprietors and 
managers abuse, as well to the oppression of individuals as to the 
thwarting the measures of government. So vast a power so badly applied 
is a great political nuisance, and is daily becoming more gross and offen- 
sive. It must be put down; I willdoit. I will establish a daily paper, 
and within the first week I will reduce by one half the circulation of the 
leading journal of Europe.” Those who were admitted to the secret 
councils of the great man will herein recognize something very like 
the exact words he was in the habit of using. 

Out of this short pithy syllogism originated the daily paper, yclept 
Tue Representative, and so called because it was intended to repre- 
sent, as in the bright reflexion of a mirror, an image as faithful as 
brilliant of the political events, the literature, and the manners of the 
passing times. It did indeed appear to some that such a plan was too 
extensive, and to others that it was not wanted; but all concurred in 
thinking that if it could be realized at all, Mr. Murray was the man 
for that purpose.* As a bookseller and publisher, his reputation was 
single and pre-eminent. He was one of a peculiar class, the principal 
person of that class, and that class at the very summit of“ the trade ;” he 
had accumulated, it was said, immense wealth ; and possessing the habits 
of a man of business, lived nevertheless in a style of the greatest splen- 
dour, and associated in habits of familiar intercourse and intimate con- 
nexion with menin the very highest departments of state, with the first 
nobility of the realm, and with the whole galaxy of British literature. 
The combination of means and power which he possessed or could 
command seemed irresistible. His resources for such an undertaking, 
it was every where admitted, were exhaustless ; and every one, looking 
back to the manner of his rise, gave him credit for those habits of 
business, and that sagacity and discretion, which would enable him 
to apply his resources in the most effective manner. 

Instant alarm spread through all the newspaper press of London. 
The Times had already sunk by anticipation to the level of a second- 
rate paper; The Morning Chronicle and Herald were to have 
merely a protracted and lingering existence ; and all the rest were to 





* We believe that no one who had any knowledge of ne ever anticipated 
any other than the actual result from Mr. Murray's a that a good 
Morning Paper is not a grand desideratum—not that Mr. Murray has not lost a 

opportunity.—Eprror. 
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be actually swallowed up in the devouring element which was to blaze 
from Albermarle-street. The minister of the day was to lucubrate in 
its leaders, and the most important cabinet secrets were to be pro- 
mulgated through its columns. All this was to be set among literary 
gems of the most radiant brightness. 

While the quidnuncs were thus dreaming of the forthcoming 
marvel, and Murray himself was lending all the pomp of his manner 
and all the strength of his lungs to propagate and confirm this delusion, 
not a single effective step was he taking to realize the splendid anticipa- 
tions in which his projects had been clothed. He talked much, but 
did nothing, or what was worse than nothing. He seems, indeed, 
during the whole of this business, to have laboured under a delusion 
which completely absorbed his faculties. He seems to have been 
running riot among wild imaginations—to have been in a sort of 
a trance—a day-trance ; to have been like a man in a dream building 
fairy palaces, striding across mountains, or swimming across the 
Atlantic, his head all the while very quietly reposing on his pillow. 
All this is wonderful enough, no question, insuch a man; but still the 
greater wonder is, not that Mr. Murray should be deluded, but that 
every one else was labouring under the effects of the same dream. 
Even the proprietors and managers of The T'imes newspaper, proud 
and insolent as they are in the consciousness of their own strength, 
took the alarm, and a new vigour was infused into every department of 
their journal to meet the rivalry of the “ unborn.” 

The lease of a large house in Great George-street, Westminster, 
was purchased for 60007. No man but John Murray would have 
presumed to plant a printing-office among the residences of the nobles 
of the realm; no man who knew any thing of a newspaper would have 
located it so remote from the haunts of traffic and business. On the 
ground-floor was to be the office for advertisements, publication, &c. 
The first floor was to be magnificently fitted out as a lounging room 
for members of parliament, and the second was to be appropriated to 
the use of the reporters, and to be furnished with a splendid library for 
their reference. A printing-office was to be erected behind on a 
large scale, and to be worked by a steam engine of immense power. 
A portico was to be built to the house, a new facade to be erected, 
and adorned with basso relievos. All this was to be done. The 
_ neighbours, indeed, remonstrated ; their gentle nerves had never before 
been stunned with the busy movements of industry, nor their slumhers 
broken by the grumbling and shaking of a steam-engine. It was 
unmannerly certainly in John Murray thus to intrude on the private 
retirement of aristocracy; it was doubly ungracious in one who had 
been so nursed and patronized by them—but he was in the hey-day of 
his dreams, and he was deaf to remonstrance. Day passed after day, 
and there was much talk, but little work. The day of publication 
arrived; little or no progress had been made in fitting up the great 
house for the purpose proposed; and it was necessary to print the 
paper in a garret of Mr. Clowes’s, and to publish it in a taylor’s shop 
in Fleet-street. 

On the 25th of January, late in the morning, hours after every other 

in London had been published, The Representative emerged 
Northumberland-court. It was clear on the instant that there 
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was no government patronage, no splendid array of talent, and a total 
absence of ordinary skill and management. Its contents were three 
columns of leading article, given of course as original, but which was 
in fact merely a translation from an article written by M. Sismondi 
for the Revue Encyclopedique, and appended to it in a note, a most 
gratuitous and flagrant lie, a most outrageous insult on the common 
sense of its readers: a letter from Paris by the redoubtable Morgan 
O'Doherty, saying very badly something about what nobody cared a 
fig: letters from other distant parts more dull, if that were possible, 
even than Morgan’s. But no news was there from Old England— 
nothing in short from the first mortal column to the last; but vacuity, 
dulness, and impertinence. 

Political character or consistency the paper had none: It oscillated 
from the anti-liberal to the liberal hart of the ministry, and from the 
latter to the rankest radicalism. One day there was the selfish 
acrimony and aristocratic pride of the Blackwood scribes; another, 
some milk and water support of the measures of Messrs. Canning and 
Huskisson ; a third, a strong smack of Cobbett’s Register. In a word, 
an ignorant vacillation, a barbarous inconsistency, which were never 
surpassed in the whole history of folly. 

About three thousand copies I have understood were sold or given 
away the first day, a number which continued to diminish till its final 
union with The New Times, when the circulation was reduced to five 
or six hundred. For the first few weeks there was a tolerable display 
of advertisements, but they were of a bad character, being almost 
entirely those of booksellers, and derived of course entirely from 
Murray’s connexion with the trade. There were very few of a general 
character, such as public auctions, &c. clearly indicating that the 
paper had no circulation among men of business, and not one 
government advertisement. If any proof were wanting, this last 
circumstance showed that there was not the slightest connexion with 
the ministers. The fact I] suppose however was, that “ the absolute” 
was too proud to solicit, and the government saw nothing in his paper 
to induce it to offer its good things without solicitation. 

He was soon made to feel, by the most sensible of all indications, 
that his scheme had failed, that all his splendid fabric had vanished, 
and that the thing which he had brought forth was the scorn and 
scoff of every man who ever saw it. . Stung with madness at the blank 
looks of his friends, the sneers of his enemies, the weekly inroads into 
his purse, he began to kick and flounder like a mad bull in a peat- 
moss. He quarrelled with the younger D’Israeli, his impresario ; 
dismissed Mr. Tyndale, his editor; doubted the strength of his pota- 
tory consolations ; cursed his reporters; kicked his own paper from 
his own table;—in a word, played the queerest, maddest pranks, 
that ever were played by a man in his common senses. : 

Money, which hitherto had been scattered about like waste paper, 
was now measured out in a most stinted and. ungracious manner. 
Prodigality had hitherto prevailed ; meanness now took its place. The 
most obvious means of diminishing the expenditure was to reduce his 
establishment ; and the barristers who had received annual engagements 
to report the proceedings of the courts of law and equity were dis- 
missed ; the gentlemen who had been engaged to report the spring 
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circuit were countermanded; and double duty was attempted to be 
enforced on the parliamentary band, who, having written contracts, 
could not be got rid of by a mere notice that they were no longer 
wanted. 

The parliamentary reporters resisted this attempt, and a council 
was called to discuss the matter, the Rev. Mr. Edwards appearing.on 
the part of Mr. Murray. The conference was long and angry; the 
clergyman manifesting on the one hand a most tenacious regard to 
what he conceived the interest of his master, and on the other the 
most consummate ignorance of the proceedings of parliament, the 
courts of law and police, and of the general practice and customs of 
the newspaper-press. His argument was short: “ we are all,” he said, 
“in one boat—we must sink or swim together—Mr. Murray has suffered 
and is suffering greatly—will you consent to make additional exertions 
and diminish his charges?” The arrangements he proposed would 
have destroyed the efficiency of the parliamentary corps, and reduced 
their reports to a level with those of the Morning Post and Ledger. 
Mr. Watts, however, to whom had been entrusted the management 
of the corps, and who was so placed as to be in a degree responsible for 
the character of their reports, fought their battles, and effectually 
resisted an attempt as mean as it was insidious. 

The projector of this newspaper, it is now pretty generally under- 
stood, was the younger D’Israeli. The avowed editor, in the first 
instance, was Mr. Tyndale; the sub-editor, Mr. Lane. Let us see 
what pretensions these gentlemen had to conduct such a machine. 

Of D’Israeli I do not know much, and mean to say less. He was, 
I believe, fresh from college, with all the conceit which is usually 
generated in such a place. He was utterly ignorant of the manage- 
ment of a newspaper; nay, I am pretty certain he would have thought 
it an insult on his gentility to impute such knowledge to him. Asa 
political writer, he was of course nothing—as a mere littérateur, poor; 
even as a theatrical critic, pert, superficial, and teeming with affec- 
tation of the meanest and most despicable kind. 

Mr. Tyndale was by profession a special pleader; he had been 
trained up to this craft under Mr. Chitty; after he had gone through 
the usual course, he commenced business ; and to fill up the vacant 
hours of his noviciate, he, in conjunction with another gentleman, 
compiled a digest of all the statutes of the realm, a work much esteemed 
by the profession, and said to possess considerable merit. He after- 
wards became the editor of The Sun evening newspaper, a journal of 
no name, rank, or pretension whatever. The lucubrations of Mr. 

dale did not tend to raise its character. This was the period of 
his political pupillage. Whatever experience he had, here he got it, 
and the quantity must have been a very small one. Whatever know- 
ledge of a newspaper he possessed, this was the fountain whence he 
drew it—not one of the most copious, certainly. If he had ever shown 
any tact or skill, or power of political writing, this was the field on 
which he displayed his triumphs—what these triumphs were I never 
heard, nor any one else,I believe, except perhaps Mr. Murray, who 
must have been moved, I suppose, in his selection of Mr. Tyndale, by 
some rumour of his great exploits. His manners were on the whole 
gentlemanly, though savouring too ren of the vacant consequence of a 
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lad of sixteen. In the language of one of his colleagues he was not 
inaptly described as “ an overgrown child,” and in short was a person 
of much affectation and much ignorance of a newspaper. Such was 
the man chosen by Mr. Murray to take the direction of what was to 
be the first political and literary journal in Europe. 

Of Mr. Lane I know not in what language to speak. He is an old 
man, and I am unwilling to speak of infirmities which spring perhaps 
as much from the progress of years as from natural defect of constitu- 
tion. His manners were the reverse of those of Mr. 'Tyndale—harsh 
and crabbed. His disposition was said by those of the profession who 
had known him for many years—but stay, I will not repeat what after 
all may be but opinion adversely coloured by peculiar circumstances. In 
him was concentrated all the experience there was in the management, 
of The Representative. He had passed his life among newspapers. 
He had travelled fairly through all the ranks. He had been the 
editor of the British. Press and Globe for near twenty years. His 
editorship had been singularly unsuccessful, and he resigned it only when 
the papers were nearly ruined—an inauspicious circumstance, if Mr. 
Murray had been a man given to heeding omens. Disliked, almost 
hated by every member of his profession, on the brink of dotage, if he 
had not already entered that second vacuum of mind; the physical 
activity and energy of youth were gone, whatever might remain of the 
pristine vigour of his intellect. 

These were the three, assisted by some “ great unknown,” who 
presided over the birth of The Representative. Can there be any 
wonder that the thing turned out to be a compound of conceit, 
ignorance, and imbecility ? 

Mr. Lockhart, according to the first rumours, was to have been 
the editor. Had this proved true, would the paper have been better 
managed? I think not—he was as ignorant as any of the rest of the 
conducting of a daily journal, and he did not compensate this ignorance 
by any extraordinary faculty of political writing, or by any knowledge of 
political science. He did occasionally write leaders for The Represen- 
tative, but they were not distinguishable from the mass. They made no 
impression on the public. There was nothing bold or energetic in their 
reasonings ; nothing original and startling in the views they disclosed. 

Who was the writer of the absurd leading article in the first number ? 
Was it Mr. Lockhart? I think not—I am sure he would never have 
condescended to the meanness of foisting on the public as his own that 
which was merely a translation from the French. Was it Mr. Tyndale? 
He, I believe, disclaims the authorship, or translatorship. Who was 
it that invented the atrocious lie appended to it? The translator, of 
eianens but his name I fancy we shall. learn when we know that of 

unius. 

If Mr. Murray was unhappy in the choice of his first editors, equally 
so was he in the choice of the second. The first trio reigned some- 
what less than a fortnight, and was succeeded by Messrs. Willett and 
Forbes, gentlemen well acquainted with the management of a news- 
paper, but still scarcely competent to the editing of a first-rate morning 
paper, and from their former connexions peculiarly unfit for the editor- 
ship of The Representative, a high Tory paper. Mr. Willett had been 
the editor of The Statesman, the organ of the rankest radicalism, and in 
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conjunction with Mr. Forbes was at that very time editing an evening 
paper of second-rate character. Although they had formed an 

engagement, which was understood to be for at least six months, about 
the middle of the second week they were ordered to deliver up their 

portfolio. A sort of interregnum followed. Editor there was none: 

none at least was visible. By-and-by Mr. Lane was once more seen 

tottering about Northumberland-ceurt. A strange gentleman in black 

began also occasionally to visit the reporters’ room, and ask odd 

questions—odd, I mean, because they showed his marvellous innocence 

of all that concernsa'newspaper. This gentleman was the editor, and 

proved to be the Rev. Mr. Edwards, whom I have already mentioned, 

and therefore by his very profession incapable of editing a political 

journal. The state of the country and the pressing exigencies of the 

times for him seemed to have no speculation; and at the very time 

that the weavers of Manchester were marching through their streets, 

in a state of absolute famine, carrying an empty coffin and a loaf of 
bread in procession, as emblems of the utter wretchedness and destitu- 

tion of their condition; this editor, who, as a clergyman in particular, 

should have opened his heart and his sympathies to all the world, was 

absolutely directing all his little energy to advocate the exorbitant 

claims of the London clergy, and abuse Mr. Hume for-calling the 

attention of the House of.Commons to the injustice and misapplication 

of the fees exacted at Westminster Abbey. Columns were devoted 

to such paltry matters, while the former was disposed in three or four 

unmeaning sentences. 

Whatever good qualities were possessed by this gentleman, it was 
soon discovered that he could not be the political writer for the paper ; 
and Dr. M‘Ginn was recalled from his mission to Paris, to resuscitate 
its dying fires. He was not, to be sure, teeming with political knowledge ; 
he knew nothing of political men; neither had he had much inter- 
course with, and of course could not sympathize with, the people; 
nor could he take any large and comprehensive view of their interests, 
or of the measures and operations of the government; but he was not 
unskilled in the language of personal vituperation; and for lack of 
something better, he raked up all the faded sneers against Messrs. 
Brougham, Hume, &c. &c. and presented to his readers a bouquet of 
scandal when they wanted a loaf of bread. 

Dr. M‘Ginn, it will be recollected, is the Morgan O’Doherty of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and sometimes known by the more homely 
appellation of Dr. M‘Gin-and-water, but whether from any peculiar 
attachment to this beverage I know not. In his capacity of scribe for 
Blackwood’s Magazine, he has indulged his splenetic humour in the 
most scurrilous defamation of the reporters for the London press. 
What were his motives it is not necessary to inquire; but it may he 
observed by the way, that he did not spawn his slanders till he had 
tried, and tried in vain, to become himself one of that body. An 
honourable, an intelligent, and an enterprising class of men as any 
in the whole range of society, are not to be disparaged with impunity ; 
and the doctor has met his reward in the utter scorn and contempt with 
which he is regarded by every member of that body. No better proof 
of his conviction of the truth of this need be sought, than in the fact, 
that during the period of his si he was never introduced to 
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the reporters, and never for one moment dared to show himself among 
them. Isay nothing of the present race of reporters, who are at least 
as highly endowed with the gifts of education, and with the deportment 
of gentlemen and the habits of business, as any of their predecessors ; 
but let us see what manner of men our predecessors were. Dr. Johnson 
was a reporter,—so was Mr. Woodfall. Mr. Barnes, the editor of The 
Times; Mr. Perry, the late, and Mr. Black, the present, editor of 
the Morning Chronicle; Mr. Coulson, editor of The Globe ; Mr. 
Mudford, editor of The Courier; Mr. Campbell, the barrister, and 
probably the best common lawyer of the day; Mr. Stephens, the master 
in chancery ;—these are a few, and only a very few of the distinguished 
names that occur at the present moment to me. Such men, I fancy, 
have as much claim to the character of gentlemen, scholars, men of 
business, even as Dr. M‘Ginn. He would look as small in intellect 
as he is in stature, beside some of these men. 

Among all the labourers in the vineyard of literature, there are none 
who contribute more largely to the amusement and information of 
the public than the reporters for the newspaper press. For want of 
such a body of men the eloquence of the last age is lost. Even 
Sheridan's harangue on the impeachment of Warren Hastings is lost— 
it exists onlyin name. Notthe half of a century has passed away, and 
its fame has already become matter of tradition. Could such a 
circumstance have happened now? impossible. Whatever there is of 
fact, of argument, of wit, of eloquence, is seized and transmitted with 
a fidelity almost miraculous. Men who are capable of doing this, 
cannot be entirely devoid of these qualities themselves. 

Are the reporters for the London press the “ gum-ticklers,” and 
“ dram-drinkers,”’ and frequenters of low houses, which Dr. M‘Girn has 
described them? I, for one, repel the calumny as a vile and baseless 
fabrication. Where did this “ learned Theban” acquire this base- 
born language? In what society, in the indulgence of what habits, 
did he imbibe so rich a tincture of the language of blackguards and 
prostitutes? Wasit in mingling with the Corinthian order of society ? 
Was it in associating with the high and refined, and polished, that he 
became so perfect a master of this slang; and was so thoroughly 
initiated in the ways of the base-born and abandoned? Let the 
doctor answer this; and tell us, fairly and candidly, whether his. 
pictures of low habits and dishonourable practices, were not drawn 
from himself. But to return to the journal itself. 

It was obvieus for sonie time before the paper stopped, that the 
measure of its days was nearly full. Every thing about the place was 
languor and inactivity. Nobody was sent off to the great county 
electiqns, nobody into Lancashire, nobody to the summer assizes. 

As the paper drew to its close, it was clear, however, that 
every artifice would be resorted to, in order to lead the reporters to 
acts which might be construed a breach of the contract. “Comment 
vous portez vous, M. —— ?” said the sub-editor one evening to one of 
them. “I don’t understand French,” was the reply. A French 
paper was immediately sent to him, with a request that he would 
translate a portion of it. He declined, on the ground that he could 
not be able to translate with sufficient acc the purpose. His. 
salary was stopped immediately. ite ieerhdecAd 
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Where no pretext could be found, a vexatious delay was resorted to: 
and when application was made to the treasurer for money—money 
there was none—Mr. Murray was gone to Brighton, or to Wimbledon, 
or to some other place—and had forgot to leave a cheque on his banker. 
The object of all this was very obvious. The intention clearly was to 
harass—to annoy—to predispose the parties for some arrangement, 
by which, for the sake of getting rid of so vexatious a system, they 
might make some great sacrifice of theirinterests. ‘This was the state 
of things for some time before and after the union of The Represen- 
tative and New Times. The thing came out at last: the reporters 
were referred to the Rev. Mr. Edwards. After much vacillation and 
delay, and much going te and fro, after many changes and much 
altercation, Mr. Edwards at length disclosed Mr. Murray’s offer of 
compromise, which was to cancel the agreement on a deduction of forty 
per cent. on that part of the salary which remained due, and to pay the 
greater part of it by bills. These were hard terms ; but the alternative 
was harassing and disagreeable emplovment, ifsuch could be found ; such 
as translating books and journals of the various languages of Europe, 
and if such publications could be found in the Eastern language, such 
as the Hindostanee, even these would be presented to the wight who 
might resist; and if he were unable to perform his task, then payment 
would be stopped altogether, and he would be driven to his action at law: 
all the consequences and perils of which were minutely traced and 
strongly dwelt on by the reverend agent. Among other ms he dwelt 
on were the vagueness of the agreement, although it was drawn by Mr. 
Murray’s own attorney ; and the chance therefore of finding a loop-hole ; 
the uncertainty of law proceedings in general; the great property of 
Mr. Murray, which would enable him to take'advantage of all its quirks 
and delays; and the absolute certainty, that whatever the result of the 
trial might be, the whole of the salary at last would be swallowed up 
bylaw expenses. The proposition in substance was shortly put thus: 
“ Either accept the compromise we offer, or we will by every means 
annoy and harass you, and if possible lead you to some breach of your 
contract.” This matter is still in some degree pending; the greater 
part having acceded to the compromise, and the rest will probably be 
compelled to do so. 

Attempts like these, it will be admitted, were, to say the least of 
them, in the last degree discreditable to Mr. Murray. That a clergy- 
man should have been set in the gap is not the least curious circum- 
stance ; but unquestionably the men who exact the tithe of the poor 
man’s labour with so rigorous a hand, are not unfit to grind down the 
wages of the labourer. Murray himself was too proud to condescend 
to an altercation with his reporters—too high-minded and generous to 
practise such meanness personally. He therefore resorted to a deputy, 
by which he escaped both evils. There was a time when the name of 
Mr. Murray was synonymous with every thing that was liberal and 
high-minded in business. Was it, could it then be worth his while, 
for the paltry saving he has made, to sacrifice this high reputation? 
Was it worth his while, after having lost 15,000/. to grumble about a 
few hundreds, and extort it out of the pockets of men whom he had 
seduced by liberal and fallacious promises, from engagements they had 
filled for years, and which they might have retained to the end of their 
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davs? That from some cause or other he was animated by a most 
hostile disposition towards his parliamentary reporters is obvious, and 
I consider that this unworthy extortion sprung as much from a per- 
sonal hostility to his reporters as from a spirit of mean economy. 
Throughout the session the parliamentary reports were, with one or 
two exceptions, given with admirable fidelity ; yet never did he conde- 
scend to express his gratification at the zeal and ability with which 
this duty was executed. | 

So ended this pompous, ill-conducted scheme. A more bitter 
delusion, a more consummate hoax, has seldom been played off. Mr. 
Murray has probably learnt how much of a man’s success in the world 
may be owing to mere good fortune. He may now, perhaps, recollect 
that he was fortunate in having a man of Mr. Gifford’s acuteness 
as the editor of the Quarterly; and, if possible, still more for- 
tunate in being Lord Byron’s publisher. Giffords and Byrons are not 
however to be picked up every day, even by Mr. Murray, or The Repre- 
sentative would have been what it was meant to have been—the rival of 
The Times, and the political organ of the Government. Even without 
this, if the time that was expended in idle vapouring had been em- 
ployed in judicious exertions, and the money that was lavishly wasted 
had been judiciously applied, even then I think, with an editor of 
ordinary abilities, the concern would have flourished. Mr. Murray 
has lost much money and gained few laurels. He has added little to 
his reputation, either for wise and prudent conduct in business, or for 
liberal and honourable dealing towards those with whom he has had 
any thing to do. Some allowance, however, must be made. He 
brought out his paper in perilous and trying times—times which, as 
they affected the means of all men, so they must in some degree have 
impaired his resources, and aggravated the irritation produced by a 
failing speculation. He was also undoubtedly under the influence of 
weak and selfish counsellors—men who had private ends to seek and 
private animosities to gratify. Mr. Murray ought, undonbtedly, to 
have seen this, and to have yielded up the guidance of his work to 
men of knowledge and integrity—and some such I knew he could have 
consulted—and not ‘to selfish and interested empirics. It is over, 
however, and he has learnt a lesson which may do him much good 
service through life. A course of unparalleled success had wound up 
his pride to a pitch as distressing to himself as to those with whom 
he had to deal. This temporary suspension of his prosperity may 
probably moderate his despotic temper, and teach him to grant to 
others a portion of that courtesy he expects from them. 

K. N. 
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Tux difference between a Frenchman and an Englishman is certainly 
very great and very remarkable. Mr. Miers, the author of this book, 
in conjunction with a friend, was possessed of a disposable capital 
of twenty thousand pounds. Were a Parisian to find himself in 
possession of a moiety of this sum, would he not, married or single, 
live in two or three spacious garrets within half a mile of the gardens 
of the Tuileries or the Luxembourg? Would he not spend his mornings 
at the café or the reading-room? hisevenings in promenading the walks 
and gardens, or assisting at some spectacle? Would his wife have 
any domestic affairs to attend to? Certainly not. He and she dine, 
separately or in company, at a restaurateur’s, whotakes all the business 
of dinner on himself, and, with the keeper of the café, all the business 
of all the meals. The quiet home is disturbed by few servants, and 
by no odour of cookery, neither by noisy children: a Parisian family is 
always small. It is exceedingly ennuyeuas to both parties to be 
burthened by more than one or two children. Look on this picture, 
and then on the English one. Mr. Miers being in possession of a 
moderate and disposable fortune, considers it in no other light than 
capital—as the seed of future wealth—and immediately casts about how 
he may increase it by some enterprize tenfold, and in a few years make 
himself an enormously rich man. The scene of money-making for the 
moment is supposed to be South America—Chile presents itself, and 


an experiment on ee promises much. Yes; “the conclusion 


was irresistible,” says Mr. Miers, “ that upon the given data an im- 
mense fortune might rapidly be made iu the proposed speculation.” 
This was enough—Mr. Miers spends his honeymoon in purchasing and 
shipping a grand train of machinery for refining, rolling, and manu- 
facturing copper into sheathing; the next months of married happiness 
are spent on board a packet bound for Buenos Ayres ; his wife is then 
hurried across the continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the 
painful period of gestation is passed in tumbling through the broken 
roads and barbarous deserts of the Pampas, until the moment of 
parturition arrives, and the unfortunate wife of the anxious speculator 
is brought to bed, if it may be so termed, in a savage pass of the lofty 
and almost inaccessible Andes. All this, too, with the utmost attach- 
ment and tenderness on the part of the enterprizing husband; and with 
the greatest courage, strength of mind, and heroic fortitude of the 
English wife. The unhappy lady faints on her mule: her anxious 
husband conveys her to a wretched post-hut, unsheltered from either 
rain or wind, where she is delivered. Int this atrocious place she recovers 
from her labour and her puerperal fever, until the time comes when 
her husband may carry her on hides, and poles borne on the shoulders 
of himself and of three others, forty-five miles to the nearest civilized 
place, which he does till the poles eat into the very flesh of his scapulary 





* Travels in Chile and La Plata, including Accounts respecting the Geography, 
Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, Agriculture, Manners and Customs, and by 
the Mining Operations in Chile. Collected during a Residence of several thar 
these Countries. By John Miers. SE uate eeeees Views, &c. In 2 vols. 
London: Baldwin and Co, 1826. 
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muscles. This is only a trifling part of the difficulties which an 
Englishman will voluntarily encounter in a speculation, when an “im- 
mense fortune” is to be “rapidly” acquired. ati 
Mr. Miers leaves his wife and new-born child in a comfortable 
retreat,and proceeds to the end of his journey; for his machinery is to 
be landed, the ships will charge for demurrage, and the workmen will 
get drunk and run away: besides, the capital is lying dead. When 
this machinery is landed, the speculator has all the prejudices of the 
natives to contend with, their rogueries and jealousies to defeat, the 
corruption and delay of their courts of justice to submit to, the ingra- 
titude and neglect of friends to bear with, before the great manu- 
facturing train can be put into action. All this and more Mr. Miers, 
it seems, had to contend with, for we doubt whether the machinery is 
even yet at work; and Mr. Miers is in England, and Mrs. Miers is at 
Concon, in Chile, where the great fortune is or was to be made. 
However, whether Mr. Miers has succeeded in making a good 

speculation or not, his adventures have put him into the way of com- 
piling an excellent book. It may be divided into two parts; the first 
volume contains the writer’s personal travels, and his observations in 
the course of them; the second volume is the historical part, and con- 
tains a political and statistical history of Chile. Each division is full 
of instruction. Before we proceed to make some miscellaneous extracts 
relative to the manners and customs of the Chilenos, and the character 
of that people, we shall first illustrate our introductory remarks, by 
quoting an abridged account of the event which confers great interest 
on the authors’s journey across the Pampas. The party had arrived 
in their way at Mendoza, a large town not very far from the foot of 
the Andes. The following extract commences with their departure 
from this place, and ends with the birth of an heir to all Mr. Miers’s 
machinery. 

May 1.—We rose at day-break, in order to arrange matters for the tedious journey 
before us, but so much time was lost in preparations, that we did not start till eight 
o'clock : we formed altogether a large cavalcade ; my wife bore the first part of her 
journey much better than I could have anticipated, and increased my hopes that she 
would yet accomplish the arduous task she had undertaken. The road was very 
good for about five leagues, such as a carriage might have travelled without difficulty : 
beyond this distance the road was full of deep holes and rising ground, covered with 
numerous large and small stones, principally of black primitive lime-stone, clay slate, 
hornblende slate, and porphyry. * * * We continued a somewhat northern course, 
skirting the foot of a lofty mountain range, and arrived at a low detached range of 
hills, called Los Cerrillos ; these were left on our right, and verging more to the 
westward, made towards an opening in the lofty range upon our left: our road still 
continued over the barren travesia (desert) which produces nothing but low thorny 
trees, such as the chaiiar, atamisque, retortuio, and balsamic bushes of different 
varieties, called jarillo ; saline plants, called xumé, vidriera, &c., and several varieties 
of cactus. My wife kept up her spirits, and proceeded with much cheerfulness, 
although she complained of fatigue. At the distance of ten leagues from Mendoza, 
we eutered the mountain range, and two leagues farther were completely shut in b 
chains of hills of very steep ascent, covered with low trees and bushes, among whi 
numbers of humming birds were playing. The scenery was novel to us; we were 
delighted at the variety of objects which struck our fancy at every step. We had 
hitherto been exposed to a broiling sun, but as we closed into a narrow winding valley, 
we found ourselves enveloped in a thick mist, which wetted our clothes as much as 
if we had encountered a shower of rain. As we proceeded, my wife more and 
more fatigued ; butshe kept 0 a spirits until within half a mile of Villa Vicencio, 
when sbe fainted upon her mule. We had just arrived at a small. brook of water, 
the first met with all the way from Mendoza, a distance of forty-five miles ; a draught 
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from this, with a little wine out of Mr. Burdon’s chifles, gave her some strength, and 
we walked our mules slowly till we reached the huts, when I laid her upon the post- 
master’s bed: after taking a little rest she recovered ber former spirits. Meanwhile 
our companions were preparing dinner, and we now began to find our canteen ex- 
tremely serviceable when it was necessary to become our own cooks. A small 
quantity of food and a little mulled wine restored my wife, and again led us to hope 
she would be able to accomplish the journey. * * * I put up our travelling bedstead 
for my wife, and made her as comfortable quarters as the postmaster’s room ad- 
mitted. 1 spread out my saddle traps, and made a bed upon the ground for myself ; 
all our companions slept in a separate hut, which with difficulty could receive the 
whole of them when stretched out. It was half unroofed, had. no door, and their 
close stowage under such circumstances only rendered them the warmer. My wife 
went to bed refreshed, and satisfied, now that she had accomplished so well the first 
day’s journey, that she had strength enough to go through the fatigue of the remainder 
without apprehension. I could not sleep for the cold, there being no door to our 
room ; the wind blew in uncomfortably, and though I was in my clothes, covered 
with blankets, and a large great coat, [ could not make myself warm. 

My wife slept very soundly all night, but about four in the morning of Sunday the 
2d May, she complained of much pain—it increased, and I went to call the doctor ; 
I had to stumble over four or five of his companions before I could discover him, It 
was with the greatest difficulty I could rouse him, so soundly was he lost in sleep : 
when he recovered his senses he crawled out and followed me; the air was pierc- 
ingly cold, and when the doctor came to my wife’s bedside, his teeth chattered, 
and his whole frame so shivered with cold that he could with difficulty speak. He 
told me there was every symptom of approaching labour, and advised that my wife 
should remain quiet in the hope of its passing off. After day-break, as the symptoms 
had not ceased, and as Lieut. Franklin was preparing to start for Mendoza, I wrote 
a letter to Dr. Colesberry, informing him of our fears, and requesting him to send out 
a nurse, and a number of essential necessaries for our stay in this miserable place, * * * 

Our situation was critical, and exceedingly embarrassing ; we were now forty-five 
miles from any habitable spot, and the period had arrived when the mountains are 
usually rendered impassable by the snow which falls at this season of the year. It 
appeared absolutely necessary for me to return with my wife to Mendoza, if she 
should be in a state to undertake the journey ; and this | feared would cause such a 
delay as would detain me on the eastern side of the Cordillera until the mountains 
should again become passable, which seldom happens until the months of October or 
November, a period of six months. In this dilemma I resolved to send forward the 
artizans I had brought with me from England ; with them I sent baggage, instru- 
ments, and every thing not absolutely necessary for our accommodation ; and at half- 
past eight o’clock they set out with the muleteers. This was considered by us all as 
a very unfortunate circumstance. The men were going to a strange country, to remain 
without occupation, ignorant of the language, and without the control so necessary 
under such circumstances: it appeared also probable, that I should remain equally 
unemployed, regretting the loss and delay which, although unavoidable, was not less 
distressing. These apprehensions were increased by the knowledge that a ship-load of 
heavy machinery would arrive at Valparaiso, which in my absence could not be landed, 

The doctor alone remained with us. My wife continued in great suffering until] 
about half-past two in the afternoon, when she was relieved from her trouble by the 
premature birth of my first boy (who is now in Chile with his mother, a friend and 
companion to her in her solitary retreat at Concon, during my present absence in 
England) : the little infant, after laying patiently wrapped up above three hours on 
the postmaster’s bed, was now washed and dressed by the doctor. 


This is a description of the locale of the nativity. 


The man who kept these miserable huts was dignified with the name of post- 
master. The possession belongs to a Mendozino, who breeds cattle and horses upon 
it; the duty of Antouio Fonseca, such was the postmaster’s name, was to keep an eye 
upon the operation of strangers, that they did not steal the cattle, and to collect horses 
for travellers who might choose to hire them, either to Uspallata or Mendoza. These 
huts are situated near the outlet ofa glen, which opens into the main ravine, up which 
the usual road leads to the Paramillo, on the road to Uspallata, and down which the 
road leads into the plain of Mendoza. It is supplied by a little brook of continually 
running water, which has its rise at the head of the glen, in which are the hot springs 
elsewhere described. The width of the bottom of the glen at the huts is about 200 
yards ; in this bottom the brook runs in a deep hollow, ten feet beneath the level of 
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the ground in front of the huts ; the banks are sloped on each side, so as to afford 
an easy access in crossing the brook. The ridge of hills fronting the post-house is 
perhaps 800 feet above its level; from the summit of this ridge there is a fine pros- 
pect of all the travesia and the plains of Mendoza. I never ascended during my siay 
here, not being able to leave my wife for so long a time, but the doctor did several 
times, and described the view as- beautiful: the cultivated environs of Mendoza ap- 
peared like a verdant island in the}midst of a boundless sea ; the travesia appearing, 
from its uniform level, and its barren aspect, more like the ocean than land. The 
post-house, if it can be so called, consists ef three huts, Fonseca’s room, the kitchen, 
and the room where travellers sleep. Fonseca’s hut was constructed of loose frag- 
ments of stone, piled loosely over each other, to form a wall: it consisted originally 
of two rooms, twenty-five feet long, one leading into the other; but all the covering, 
aod great part of the roof itself of the larger room had disappeared, leaving only one 
small low cell of less than twelve feet square. In one corner of this stood Fonseca’s 
bed, consisting of four short forked stakes driven into the ground, upon which four 
horizontal sticks were laid to make a frame ; across these was stretched a bullock’s 
hide, to support his bed, which consisted of about twenty guanacho and lion skins, 
and a few saddle-cloths. A table stood next to it with three common wine-bottles 
containing aguardiente, a crucifix, and a few wine glasses. On the floor stood two 
petacas, or hide-boxes, in which he kept bread or other saleable things for such 
passengers coming over the Cordillera as stood in need of provisions. There was 
only one door-way opening into the space that was formerly the larger room. 
As there was no door, I hung up a poncho as a substitute, and in order to make a 
separate chamber for my wife, I divided the cell by hanging up curtains from the roof 
made from our sheets. My own bed consisted of my saddle-cloths laid upon my two 
portmanteaus. The doctor made his bed upon the two petacas of Fonseca. Such was 
the miserable accommodation which, in our peculiar and critical circumstances, we 
were obliged to put up with. 

The kitchen was a small hut, situated between the other two, walled in on three 
sides with fragments of stone ; the open end was in front, facing the brook ; a log of 
wood, raised on stones above the ground, was placed along each side to serve for seats. 
The fire was lighted on the ground, in the middle, with brushwood. The room in 
which travellers are wont to sleep is constructed in a similar manner, but its roof is 
almost wholly gone to decay. Miserable as our accommodation was, it happened 
fortunately that our disaster occurred in so favourable a place of shelter. 


At first the patient did well, and seemed rapidly recovering—the 
sudden changes of heat to cold, the want of almost every necessary, 
and the exposure to the weather, at length produced fever of a very: 
alarming kind. 


May 7.—My wife was very much indisposed this morning ; she continued to grow 
worse, and to exhibit evident signs of fever: to add to our misfortune the sacking of 
her bedstead broke ; having got damp on board ship, it had become rotten; she was 
removed upon Fonseca’s bed while we sewed up the sacking as well as we could with 
some common sewing-thread, the only material at our command. She was then 
removed to her bed, which again broke down. The invalid was once more removed 
to the postmaster’s bed, while we contrived to repair hers with a saddle-cloth. 

The day was extremely fine ; the sun shone brightly, but the air contiaued ex- 
cessively cold; the thaw was constant, though the snow disappeared very slowly. 
In the afternoon the postmaster returned with a long face, not having been able to 
catch an animal of any sort. Durimg the night, the fever of our invalid increased ; 
she became restless and unable to sleep: that which threatened a still worse calamity 
wen o ee eee a her milk, in which case no substitute could have 

n. foun infant. To to our alarm, we could not preserve a light ; our 
store of candles im the canteen was ~ Pane 


lamp. These were 

of difficulty and danger. 

The utter state of privation in which the travellers found them- 
selves, determined Mr. Miers to choose the first favourable moment 
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for conveying his wife to Mendoza. An account of the manner in 
which this feat was performed, may be found in the following extract: 


May 13.—I had written to Dr. Colesberry to hire and send out ten peons from 
Mendoza, for the purpose of carrying back my wife to that place; and difficult and 
dangerous as this mode necessarily was, of conveying a person in her state with the 
child forty-five miles over a bad and rugged road, still it was the only possible way of 
getting her there. Dr. Colesberry hired that number at the rate of two dollars, or 
eight shillings each man per day. This was a most exorbitant charge, since not one 
of these men, even when he cov!d obtain employment in Mendoza, would have been 
paid more than half a dollar or two shillings a day. But even this high pay was in- 
sufficient to induce them to perform the labour they had undertaken ; for such is the 
antipathy of these people, such their notions of the hardships and degradation of 
walking on foot, that only six of the ten arrived at Villa Vicentio, for notwithstanding 
they set out on horseback, the dread of having to return on foot was such, that 
four of them, after having rode about half way, returned home again; the others 
arrived this afternoon. 

To have sent for fresh hands would have caused a longer detention than we were 
willing to endure, and it was therefore resolved to move forward as soon as possible. 

May 14.—By the peons who arrived yesterday we received from Mendoza a 
quarter of beef for the maintenance of our numerous retinue: it was hung up to the 
ridge tree of the roof in the hovel outside our room. A Guanaco hunter, proceeding 
into the Cordillera with a kennel of h hounds, put up in a resting-place in the 
hills at no great distance from us. The dogs during the night made a strolling visit 
to our neighbourhood, when, to our misfortune, they discovered our beef, and totall 
devoured it: eur mortification can hardly be described; we had fortunately a sm 
piece left of the stock brought with the nurse, it was a piece of shin, and had been 
stowed in a safer place ; the utmost economy was therefore requisite, having so many 
persons to maintain. The peons employed themselves during the day in cutting sticks 
and making a litter for our invalid. I packed up all our luggage, and prepared every 
thing for an early departure on the following morning. 

May 15.—I rose at half-past two, to call up the peons, intending they should start 
at break of day, so as to reach Mendoza that night if possible. I sent away the men 
by three o’clock to collect and bring up the horses and mules which were grazing in 
the hills. By four o’clock my wife had dressed herself, had breakfasted, and had 
been removed to the litter intended for her conveyance, in the momentary expectation 
of the arrival of the peons, but they did not appear, and at half past six I sent the 
postmaster in search of them ; he brought them back at half past seven, making many 
excuses about the difficulty of finding the horses. They now took their breakfast, and 
I observed among them much sullenness of manner, and backwardness in moving. 
The horses being all saddled and the b loaded by half past eight, the peons 
came in a body and refused to d to Mendoza with the litter unless two more 
hands were first obtained, pd) they had an additional grant of ten dollars (for 
shillings each.) Irritated by their conduct I dismissed them all, and the doctor — 
I started alone, carrying the litter in our hands by means of poles, in a similar manner 
to that in which a sedan chair is carried. It now only wanted twenty minutes to ten 
o’clock. We had not proceeded two hundred yards, when two of the peons followed 
us, offering to accede to the terms originally agreed upon. We carried the litter, 
however, for about a mile over the rugged stony path, when we resigned our load to 
the two peons. Fonseca and his followed with the luggage, together with the 
woman and her husband on b k, and we trudged along under the heat of a 
burning sun and a sultry atmosphere, Having proceeded another mile three other 
peons came to offer their services, and I was glad enough to avail myself of their 
assistance. The sixth peon never appeared, but rode off silently and alone to Mendoza. 
It was found a hard task to bear the litter between two persons, and it was agreed 
that four should carry the load upon their shoulders. By one o’clock we had quitted 
the narrow part of the valley, aud the extensive desert plain was now in view before 
us; our descent had been pretty rapid, and progress much faster than we could 
afterwards contrive to keep up 
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them in carrying the litter; the husband of the woman made one attempt in the 
course of the day to assist us, but he so much disliked the task, that he gave it up in 
five minutes, bon | never again offered his services. Fonseca occasionally rendered his 
assistance, and often relieved us of our fatigue. We continued to trudge over this 
sandy barren plain, under a burning sun, and a stony and fatiguing road, four persons 
relieving the others in succession every half league. ao 

We thus continued our toilsome and wearisome journey, till it became so dark that 
it was dangerous to proceed on the broken road; it was therefore determined we 
should rest till the moon rose, by whose light we might proceed in safety; we had 
not yet moved over two-thirds of our distance. A fire was therefore lighted close 
to the litter, and we seated ourselves around it to rest our wearied limbs. The dew 
fell so heavily that the sheet which formed the curtain or covering of the litter was 
wetted as if it had been dipped in water. I lighted another fire on the opposite side 
of the litter, keeping up a constant blaze in both heaps. I made some tea with the 
water we had brought from Villa Vicencio, for it is to be remembered that between 
this place and Mendoza, a distance of forty-five miles, not the least drop is to be 
met with. Our peons took their matté, and each laid down to sleep till the moon 
rose, which happened at eleven o'clock, when I made all get up, and we proceeded on 
our journey. We trudged onward with our load, taking our charge in succession. 
We travelled all night: about four o’clock in the morning 1 became quite exhausted ; 
both my shoulders were so tender, and the skin rubbed off by the weight and friction 
of the shafts of the load, that I was forced to give in: however anxious to do my 
utmost, my strength would no longer allow me to perform my share of the labour, and 
when it came to my turn, I sunk under my load: the doctor, however, continued to 
tender his assistance to the last; his frame was stronger, and he was better adapted 
to sustain fatigue than I was. 

About half past four we fancied we could hear the barking of dogs, a conviction 
that struck new joy, and infused fresh vigour into us all. As we advanced we dis- 
tinctly heard the crowing of cocks, announcing the approach of dawn, and this con- 
firmed our joyous anticipations. As the approach of day cast a faint gleam of light 
upon the horizon, we could perceive the reality of those shadows which our fancies 
had pictured in the feeble light of the moon. At length we distinguished the trees 
and church steeples of Mendoza: the gradual development of these hopes, excited 
the most pleasant and agreeable sensations I ever remember to have experienced. 
We trudged on with light hearts till we reached the house of the relative of Bera, our 
Arriero, when we stopped on our departure from Mendoza: here we rested a while, 
took a matte, and again set off at seven o’clock, proceeding half a league through the 
suburbs, till we reached the house of a man called Zapata, a friend of Fonseca’s ; 
here we were received kindly and partook of a hearty breakfast, with which we found 
ourselves greatly refreshed. Our invalid was not at all indisposed by the journey, 
which was performed in twenty-two hours. 

Here I discharged the peons, and as I considered myself under great obligations to 
the post-master, Fonseca, I presented him with my silver watch. 


Having now fairly introduced Mr. Miers and his whole family to the 
acquaintance of our readers, we shall proceed to his book; not with 
any view either of condensing the information it conveys, or of super- 
seding the necessity of its perusal, but merely to give such specimens 
from it as may conduce to its general circulation. Certainly neither 
the very excellent book of Captain Basil Hall, nor that of Mrs. Graham, 
nor any other we have seen, is entitled to more attention from the 
fulness and variety of its instruction. We shall confine our extracts 
to anecdotes and details, characteristic of the habits and morals of 
the Chilenos. : 

This is from a part of Mr. Miers’s general report of the domestic 
character and manners of the Chileno Creole. 

The Chilenos, though they may be said to possess in no degree a single virtue, have 
the credit. of possessing fewer vices thay other Creoles: there is a passiveness, an 
evenuess about them approaching to the Chinese, whom they strongly resemble in 
many respects : even in their physiognomy they have the broad low forehead and 


contracted eyes ; they have the same cunning, the same egotism, and the same dispo- 
sition to petty theft. They are remarkable, too, for pot «a patience and endurance 
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under privations ; they can seldom be moved to passion, and are most provokingly un- 
feeling. A foreigner may use towards a Chileno the most opprobrious epithets, may 
convict him of falsehood and deception, may fly into a passion about his conduct, but 
he cannot be moved from his sang froid, he will bear all patiently, even blows, and look 
at a stranger with a sneer: his patience is not unlike that of the sheep, the camel, or 
the llama and alpaca. 

In respect to man and wife, there is a considerable degree of attention displayed by 
the woman towards her husband: the husband never is known to raise his hand against 
his wife, it would be an eternal disgrace to him ; there is the same evenness of conduct 
observed between them, but we perceive none of that apparent ardour of affection, that 
domestic union between the sexes which is seen in other places. For such a country, 
they may be considered as tolerably faithful to each other, though this is far from pure 
constancy. The laws place them so perfectly independent of each other, that they 
can separate at their pleasure, each upon their own property : or the wife may whenever 
she pleases retire from her husband, obliging him to give her the moiety of the increase 
upon their fortunes since their marriage. Among the better classes this is a common 
case, both enjoying their paramours, or following the course of life best suited to their 
tastes : this is generally the case in default of children ; where there is a large family 
they quietly overlook each other’s failings. Among the peasantry the same kind of 
relation exists between man and wife; and though we never see any remarkable 
affection for their children, there is always a steady care showa towards them, espe- 
cially towards the females. ‘The mother watches her daughters with an anxious eye, 
evidently aware of their frailty: no attempt 1s made to inculcate any strong principle 
of virtue in them, or to conceal from them the knowledge of any thing which has a 
tendency to looseness; and this tends to make them faithless wives. This character 
is general in all classes of society. I have noticed, among the poorer classes, the atten- 
tion shown by children to their aged parents, who, when unable longer to provide for 
themselves, are supported with much care and attention. This, however, may proceed 
as much from obligation as from a sense of real affection, as a law is still in force by 
which a young man is obliged to give the half of his earnings to his parents until the 
period of his marriage, when he becomes released from this obligation: if a peon do 
not marry till a late period of life, his father is entitled to enforce from his son the 
moiety of his earnings: yet I] have known instances of young men, who, from this cause 
alone, have left their homes for some distant province, that they might enjoy unmo- 
lested the fruits of their labour. Mendicants are very seldom met with in the country. 
There exists among the peasants towards each other a degree of hospitality that is 
truly admirable. ‘These may be said to be the only amiable feelings possessed by the 
common people in Chile. 


The report of the state of honesty is very singular, and somewhat 
paradoxical in appearance, though we have net the slightest doubt of 
the author’s correctness. 


However honest in their commercial dealings and payments, they are only so from 
necessity, and not from any moral conviction : so mean do they often show themselves, 
that in extensive mercantile purchases the most respectable of the shopkeepers will 
steal trifling articles whenever they can do so unnoticed. I have met several English 
merchants, who have assured me of the fact as of frequent occurrence. I entered 
lately into a merchant’s store, where ashopkeeper had been purchasing goods of about 
2,000 dollars in value, for which he paid ready money, and dispatched them to his 
house by hired peons : in putting them up he contrived to slip from an adjoining heap 
a cotton shawl, worth no more than a dollar and a half, which he concealed among 
the woollen cloths he had been purchasing: yet the merchant assured me he would 
readily give the same man credit to the amount of 10,000 dollars, Tis kind of petty 
theft is common among Chilenos of the highest repute and of the richest classes. [ 
cannot avoid mentioning two remarkable instances of this among the better class of 
females. Both occurred to Lady Cochrane. The first was ata ball given at the house 
of the American consul, where; on her entrance into the room, she was met by three 
Chileno ladies of the first respectability, who, with overpowering civilities embraced 
her one after the other, according to the fashion of the country on wishing to display 
great esteem: at this time a valuable diamond brooch was taken from her dress ; she 
quickly missed it on perceiving a part of the dress torn away; a general search was 
made about the room in vain, the trinket was lost. About a twelvemonth afterwards 
a clergyman called upon Lady Cochrane, desiring to see her in pera when he de- 
livered to her the lost jewel, saying that, during confession a lady had disclosed to 
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him the crity, nal act, and that he insisted on its restoration to its rightful owner as the 
first means © atonement. The clergyman of course did not disclose the name of the 
lady, but it vas sufficient to know she was of a most respectable family. The other 
instance occu Ted to her on a visit from three ladies belonging to one of the first fami- 
lies in Chile ; they begged a sight of her baby-linen to take some patterns for them- 
selves. A driwer of lace caps, &c. was brought out, one after ancther was admired, 
but on puttin: them up again she missed three valuable lace caps and several pieces 
of lace that w-re folded up in paper: she immediately informed her visitors that these 
articles were yissing, and on their rising from the sofa, as if to search for them, there 
fell upon the loor the parcel, wrapped in a pocket handkerchief belonging to one of 
the visitors. Another instance of a somewhat suspicious character occurred in Lord 
Cochrane's hease : he had a little rose-wood cabinet containing a number of medals 
and coins, a ,old watch, several jewels and valuable relics of family antiquity that he 
prized highly during his absence on a cruize this cabinet disappeared from the draw- 
ing-room ; Many inquiries were made about it, applications were ulso made to the 
governor, the servants were examined, rewards offered, all in vain: some months 
afterwards La'y Cochrane, on making a visit to the daughter of the governor, saw, in 
an adjoining rom, the door of which was left inadvertently open, the lost cabinet. 
She immediat.ly claimed her property, which was denied to be the same ; she insisted 
upon its being brought out; and upon the governor being called from his office, the 
matter was dis:ussed : the governor assured Lady Cochrane he had not the slightest 
idea the cabin-t was the one lost ; his daughter had bought it of a soldier, but that it 
was then emyty; they had never seen any thing of the other lost property. The 
cabinet wes restored: it was remarkable as being the only thing of the sort ever seen 
in Chile, and must have been noticed frequently by the governor and his daughter in 
their visits to lord Cochrane’s house. 

The state of education, even among the higher classes, is deplorable. 


Few are to b> met with who entertain the most distant idea of geography, or even 
the topography of their own country: they are as ignorant of the relative situation of 
the different stites of Spanish America as they are im respect to other parts of the 
world; many anong the best informed people have inquired of me if England were in 
London, or Lo,don in England, or India close to it, and other similar questions. | 
have found the same incredible ignorance among the letrados, the learned doctors of 
the law. Education can scarcely be said to exist among them. In the ¢ountry parts, 
as | have already observed, schools are absolutely unknown, and, even ip the capital, 
instruction is at the lowest ebb : there are a few schools where a small number of boys 
are taught reading, writing, and notation ; but arithmetic, grammar, and languages, 
are reserved alone for the students of the university. Such are the seminaries of the 
great capital of Chile: it is not, therefore, difficult to account fer the far grosser igno- 
rance, and the more intolerant bigotry of the Chilenos, above any other of the nations 
of South America. It would be unpardonable to pass over the detail of the only school 
in Chile, and which is dignified with the name of colegio: it is endowed by govern- 
ment, and has regular masters attached to it, who are called professors. To this school 
are sent the sons of the richer hacendados and merchants: we may form some notion 
of those among the better class of gentry, who feel disposed to extend to their children 
the benefits of a school education, when we learn that the number of boys sent from 
the whole country of Chile to this seminary amounts only to 120, although there is 
ample room in the school for the accommodation of nearly three hundred students : 
this school is held in the convent of the ex-jesuits. The edifices of this order are the 
best arranged, and most commodious buildings in all South America. In the college 
of Santiago, grammar, Latin, and arithmetic ; theology, laws, and philosophy, are 
professed to be taught: arithmetic is seldom carried beyond instruction in the four 
elementary rules, and the philosophy taught here is nothing but a series of unintelli- 
gible and useless dogmas ; none of the liberal or natural sciences, nor any branch of 
useful knowledge, form subjects for instruction. The sons of the aristocratical families, 
such at least as are intended for the church or the law, are generally sent here. The 
college boys are conceited beyond measure ; they are dressed in the habits of men, 
assume airs of self-importance, and upon reaching the age of puberty, which is gene- 
rally at twelve or fourteen, are taken from college and sent to undertake the i 
of the law or the church, or placed in some public employment, or perhaps sent to the 
country estate to reassume the habits and the ignorance of guasos. The egotism and 
self-conceit of the Chilenos are proportioned to their ignorance, and they pride 
themselves in not requiring the knowledge of books: they have indeed scarcely any, 
nor can they endure the trouble of reading those they have. I remember that the 
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president of the senate, a man looked up to by his countrymen as a sort of oracular 
authority, boasted he had not looked into a book for thirty years; and another prin- 
cipal officer of the government, who prides himself on being a learned man, made a 
similar boast, insinuating thereby that to him book knowledge was unnecessary, 
Books, therefore, are very scarce, and unsought for among them. General O'Higgins 
with difficulty succeeded in overcoming the impediments thrown in the way of their 
introduction into the country by the senate, and obtained the passing of a decree for 
the importation of all books without reserve, but the elevation of General Freyre to the 
supreme government, bringing in its sequel the restoration of the bishop to his 
functions, brought back with all its force the reign of bigotry, and the interdiction 
against the introduction of books: no book was now allowed to be passed by any 
custom-house officers, nor even to be sent from Valparaiso to Santiago, without the 
strictest examination, for the purpose of preventing the introduction of any work 
tending to the extension of heretical knowledge; and every obuoxious book was 
ordered to be destroyed. Thes¢ interdictions only affect foreigners, since, as the 
Chilenos display no taste for reading, books are not worth importing upon speculation 
forthem. In Santiago there is a public national library, called La Bibliotica National, 
being the remains of the library of the jesuits: it is rich in polemical works, and in 
the writings of the fathers, mixed with others of more general utility, but they lie upon 
the shelves neglected and forgotten. I made many attempts to procure admission into 
it, obtained an especial order from the supreme director, but | could never find any 
body in attendance to open the door for me, upon the many occasions | attempted to 
gain admittance. Mrs. Maria Graham, with the most laudable desire of benefitting 
the country, when she quitted it in the beginning of 1823, contributed to the national 
library a number of useful and valuable books, in history and the fine arts; I was 
charged with the delivery of them to the university, but the director of the library 
never even returned a single line of thanks to the liberal donor. 


This description of a burial gives a lively picture of the people :— 
The burial of the dead in Chile is most indecently performed, even with persons in 
good circumstances. A shell is brought from the church, in which the body is laid 
almost as soon as dead ; it is enwrapped in a shroud, and in two days time carried to 
the church for burial. The procession is always at night-time, and performed 
according to the expense which the friends of the deceased choose to bestow 
upon it, with the two-fold object in view, respect to his memory, and a desire to 
release his soul from purgatory. On the night appointed, the sacerdotals of the 
church where his remains are destined for interment, attended by a host of friars 
from the.different convents, assemble at the house of the deceased, where a grand 
entertainment is laid out for them, in which the friends of the defunct participate. To 
the crowd assembled round the house is distributed a number of glass lanthorns fixed 
upon staves, each furnished with alighted candle, and the people carry them upon their 
shoulders. This crowd of lights precedes the procession in a slow step, and is fol- 
lowed by the friars chaunting loudly the Requiem: these are succeeded by the 
priests in their tunics, before whom the tall wax candles and silver chalices are borne : 
then comes the body, carried in the shell, upon a litter supported in the hands of the 
bearers, the shroud being held by the nearest relatives ; his intimate friends succeed, 
and another crowd, carrying lanthorns, closes the procession. Arrived at the church, 
the body is uncovered, and exposed to the crowd while the service is read and mass is 
rformed : no sooner are all retired from the church, than the sexton, who has pre- 
pared the hole before-hand, unceremoniously tosses the corpse out of the shell, and 
throwing over it a quantity of lime, proceeds to cover it with earth, while two assist- 
ants with heavy wooden rammers beat down all the earth ; the body must consequently 
be squeezed and broken, in a manner that shocks our notions of delicacy. The cost of 
such a funeral is from 500 to 1000 dollars, including the masses that are afterwards 
said for his soul. 
The following anecdote will convey a very unfavourable idea of the 
olice of Chile, which, as well as the administration of justice, seems 
to be in the most corrupt and abandoned state. 


The cabildo looks to the minor administration of the town, superintends the police, 
the irrigations, the public feasts, the supply of the town, and all matters of general 
convenience : its functions do not extend beyond the limits of the town itself. The 
governor alone rules the whole province, by means of the militia, the colonel and 
superior officers of which generally reside in the town. The province is divided into 
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as many partidos as there are large haciendos, or estates, upon each of which a certain 
number of tenants are compelled to form the militia: these persons are placed uader 
the control of one of the milicianos, chosen by the governor at his pleasure, who 
performs the double office of teniente (lieutenant) of militia, and jeuz del partido, or 
constable of the district. The duty of this man is to summon together his soldiers, 
whenever ordered to do so, and direct them in the performance of his instructions ; 
every man must find his own horse, and do whatever service the teniente commands 
without the least pay or gratification, not even that of his food when on service. The 
duties of the juez is to convey prisoners, either civil or military, who are delivered to 
him by the juez of the adjoining partido, and he has to pass them on to the juez of the 
succeeding district, and in this way prisoners are conveyed to their ultimate destination. 
The juez has to manage all acts of leva, or impressment, and to send the conscripts to 
the provinciak town: he has to press horses from farmers and peasants for these 
purposes, as well as all the horses, mules, and supplies, which any military or civil 
officer may take from any traveller. His duty is to apprehend all criminal persons in 
his district, to suppress riots, to arrest and punish offenders, to regulate races, cock- 
fights, and all public amusements. These ignorant people in office are armed with a 
dangerous authority, inasmuch as their support depends upon their extortions from the 
poor peasantry. ‘Ihe greater part of their time is devoted to the discharge of their 
duties, fur which they receive not one real in shape of pay or remuneration: they 
have, therefore, no other means of maintaining themselves than by acts of robhery and 
extortion upon the community. The proprietors of haciendos, in order to render the 
juez respectful and obsequious to them, generally give him the privilege of keeping a 
bodegon (retail shop) upon their estates: by this he contrives partly to maintain his 
family, but he expects that all the people will spend their feast-days and holidays at 
his pulperia, in preference to any other ; to those who do not, he has the means in his 
power of offering much annoyance, and of puoishing them in a thousand ways. Other 
privileges are conceded to him by virtue of his office: no races can take place among 
the peasantry but by his permission, for which he exacts a certain sum, and a certain 
share in all bets which are laid ; no cock-fighting can take place butin his own pulperia ; 
the great feasts of Christmas and Easter are celebrated at his house, and on these 
occasions he sells considerable quantities of wines, spirits, and eatables. One of his 
most dangerous privileges is that of arresting whomsoever he pleases, and placing 
them in a pair of stocks, which he keeps in his house, from which no one is released, 
unless he either pays money, or engages to perform so many days’ personal labour in 
his garden grounds: with this view he encourages drunkenness and gambling, which 
frequently terminate in fighting ; on these occasions he executes his privilege of arrest 
and inflicting punishment, to extort money. In pursuit of the same object, he prowls 
about in the dark upon feast-days, and, assisted by his soldiers, he pounces upon his 
prey, affirming that he found them quarrelling, although perhaps engaged in boisterous 
drunken amusements, and carries them off to the stocks. I have seen this commonly 
practised in various parts of the country, and I have often known the juez of Concon, 
where | resided, extort money from persons, thus apprehended. On one occasion, I 
remember, he took twenty-five dollars (six guineas) ; often he hasexacted twelve, ten, 
eight dollars, and downwards to a few reals, according as he knew his victim was able 
to afford it. In consequence of this nefarious system, the juezes, instead of preventing 
vice, encourage it: considering the many temptations to do wrong, surrounded as they 
are by so many inducements, it is surprising that the peasantry of Chile are not much 
worse than we find them. Whenever a robbery has been committed I have always 
found the juez forward in screening the offenders; this has been observed in many 
different parts, and at all times. When I have been robbed, I never could get the 
juez to apprehend the robbers: on one occasion, in particular, three persons broke 
into my premises: the juez, I afterwards discovered, knew the thieves, and received 
part of the stolen property for holding his tongue : through him, I offered a reward for 
the apprehension of the robbers, and after pretending to search for them, he came to 
tell me of the hopelessness of tracing them. I discovered a clue, exerted myself in 
finding out the robbers, and apprehended two of them: these I delivered into the 
possession of the juez, with the view of taking them to Valparaiso, to find out the 
third, who was the instigator of the robbery, and whom I was most anxious to punish. 
I obtained from the governor of Valparaiso all the aid of the police authorities ; but the 
juez, instead of executing his errand, advised the hidden culprit to abscond, and suffered 
the two thieves I had taken to escape: in vain I applied to the governor of Quillota for 
the sake of public decency and justice to obtain his punishment and dismissal ; my 
request was not attended to ; and this was the cause of the insolent and violent conduct 
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offered to me on the subsequent affair of the impressment, which I shall relate. This 
case was not peculiar; I discovered evidences of the same disposition in all places 
twenty leagues round Concon, One instance more atrocious than the rest I cannot 
refrain from mentioning, as it pourtrays much of the callousness of feeling inherent im 
the Chileno character. One of my principal workmen, an Englishman, and an engineer 
of very great merit, had gone during Easter time with his wife (a Chilena) to Limache, 
a village seven leagues distant from Concon, for the purpose of buying his winter stock 
of provisions: one of his acquaintances from Valparaiso, bound to Limache upon 
business, called on him as he was setting off, and gallopped away with him on his 
errand: the business being settled over a glass of grog, of which he partook rather 
freely, he went away in search of his horse, in order to join his wife, when passing a 
pulperia where some drunken persons were regaling themselves, he was insulted by 
them, and, more than usually buoyant, he resented the affront, and a quarrel took 
place, which led to blows : in the affray a woman got aside blow from the Englishman, 
who, being a powerful man, six feet high, had cleared away with his bludgeon about 
a dozen of his assailants, and remained master of the field. One of them, a relation 
of the woman, ran to the juez of the village, who was then amusing himself in omy 
a matté with some friends in his pulperia: the justice excused himself from person 
attendance, but gave to the infuriated peon a loaded musket, telling him it contained 
a good ounce ball, and advised him to shoot the heretic, On his return, the English- 
man had left the house, and as he was crossing the lane, slipped off a bank against a 
hedge, just as the peon came running up to him, with others: in this situation the 
rascal pointed the musket to his breast, it flashed in the pan, he cocked the piece 
again and fired, when the poor fellow was shot through the heart, in the act of rising : 
the deceased was rifled of his cash, and robbed of his clothes: next morning the 
assassin went to the hut where the poor wife was weeping over the corpse of her 
husband, when he insulted her grossly, and maltreated the body. 1 went to Limache 
to investigate the affair, and made application to the govenor of Quillota for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the assassin and of the judge ; the judge was declared in 
no fault, and the assassin was screened by the governor, al sent to work in his 
vineyard!! This governor of Quillota was an Englishman, who had been twenty 
years settled in the country, and had almost forgotten his native tongue: he had 
procured himself, I may say usurped, the situation of governor, in the then troubled 
period of the rising of General Freyre, and as his history is very singular, this will 
afford an excellent opportunity of relating it. His name is Henry Faulkner, though he 
goes by the name of Don Enrique Fullner in Chile. He was connected with the 
atrocious murder of a fellow-countryman, Captain Bunker, of the Scorpion, an affair 
which happened many years since on the coast of Chile. The particulars of this affair 
are notorious. 


Further light is thrown on the state of the country, and particularly 
on the situation of foreigners resident in it, by the following descrip- 
tion of the levy. and the scenes connected with it. 


The mode of recruiting the army is generally by a leva, or impressment. The mi- 
nister communicates to the intendente of the jurisdiction that he must be supplied with 
a certain number of recruits ; the intendente divides this demand into proper quotas, 
which he dispatches to the governors of the provinces; the governor distributes an 
order to every teniente, or juez de partido, to furnish him with the appointed number 
of men. The teniente is obliged to use secrecy on the occasion ; he calls together a 
few milicianos, and, mounted sword in hand, they sally after dark to all the pulperias 
in the partido, when they seize many more than the number required: the juez fixes 
upon such persons as he chooses for his conscripts, and those who have offended him, 
or have not been regular in attendance at his pulperia, are the surest victims of his 
choice ; those who can afford to purchase from him their release doso ; and those who 
cannot, remain prisoners. He will even take payment, when it suits his purpose, in 
romised labor: should he, upon these occasions, have released more than his number, 
e has to make fresh sallies, and will then enter the huts of his victims, or watch both 
day and night until he obtains them. It is customary, upon the alarm of a leva, which 
runs from hut to hut with a fearful cry, for all the peons to fly into the ravines, and 
conceal themselves in some hole, where they will remain, till, conceiving the danger 
past, they creep back to their dwellings by night, in quest of news. The unfortunate 
are kept bound in the stocks till the teniente has found the number he is to 
» when he conveys them upon horses, attended by his militiamen, like so 
murderers apptehended a a they are 
Serr. 1826. 
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in the barracks till opportunity offers for sending them to the capital, for which pur- 
pose, all horses and mules that come in the way are pressed for the occasion ; and any 
one attempting to escape is liable to be shot on the spot by the guard that attends them. 
On their arrival in the capital they are distributed in the quarteles, (barracks,) and 
drilled under confinement till they have acquired the idle and debauched habits of a 
Chileno soldier, which takes away all desire for returning home. This barbarous mode 
of raising soldiers is practised in a country pretending to be free, and whose constitu- 
tion stipulates for the inviolability of every man’s person; but in no part of South 
America are we to judge of the degree of freedom enjoyed by the people from the perusal 
of their laws and constitutions. 

Soon after 1 was settled in the country, I found the great inconvenience of frequent 
levas, so that whenever they happened I could not obtain labourers for many days, 
and this often occurred at critical periods when I most stood in need of their services, 
A number of the natives had become used to my ways and to English implements : 
these persons were generally selected by the teniente, in the hope that I would procure 
their ransom. I therefore applied to the supreme government for licence to protect the 
peons in my service from leva, which was always granted while General O'Higgins 
remained in power; but on the coming in of Freyre my privilege was disputed in 
Quillota, and partially infringed upon: [ therefore applied to the new supreme govera- 
ment for a continuation of the licence I had enjoyed, which was replied to by a reference 
to the governor of Valparaiso, to know what right I had to claim such a favor: general 
Freyre and his ministers were personally acquainted with me, and well knew the 
natioval importance of my establishment at Concon: the reference therefore to my well 
known enemy Zenteno* was considered by me an insulting mode of refusing a right 
which I had reason to claim as affording protection to about a dozen persons engaged 
in acquiring the use of handicraft arts which had hitherto been unknown in that country ; 
of course | dropped the application rather than suffer the intended mortification of a 
refusal. 1 had also begged an exemption from prorata, a name given to the impress- 
ment of mules and horses; for as 1 was a foreigner my animals were always seized 
upon in preference to those of a native: I shall presently detail the nature of these 
proratas. 

I shal] here relate a circumstance which took place in consequence of this refusal, 
more especially as it is illustrative of the mode of government in country places, and 
the protection that foreign settlers are likely to experience. I had always made it my 
rule to conform, wherever it was required, to the customs and prejudices of all persons 
in Chile ; I had shown certainly too much lenity and kindness towards the country 
people, and did much towards the amelioration of their condition : certainly I was less 
heeded upon this account than the natives, my equals, in the neighbouring estates, 
who, from their tyrannies, inspired fear in the labouring classes ; for among the Chilenos 
fear and respect go hand in hand, and are inseparable from each other. A leva some 
time afterwards took place, when the juez of Concon, who had two years before 
been a common labourer in my employ, could neither read nor write, and was therefore 
incapacitated for his situation, came to me, telling me of his intention to seize two 
foone in my service, the one because he had not been born upon the estate, the other 

cause he was a foreign Creole, a native of Guayaquil ; he ordered me to give them 
up to him. I replied I should resist so treacherous an intention: determined upon 
carrying luis point, he went to the governor of Quillota, and stated that I had secreted 
two deserters ; upon which the governor, without taking the trouble to inquire into the 
truth of the fact, gave him an order, with which the fellow came to me next morning 
at day-break with his pistols in his belt and his drawn sabre, attended by two armed 
soldiers, telling me he was come to take away the men from my house by force: on 
seeing the juez, the men who were at work secreted themselves behind the house, and 
effected their escape by a back door while I was parlying with them. I then told him 
they were no longer about the premises, which he demanded to search, a privilege 
which | denied him, arming myself with a brace of pistols and a good rifle. The fellow 
retired and brought with him six soldiers, armed with muskets, (some of whom were 
at the same time peons in my employ, whom he called out upon the service, ) threaten- 
ing to enter the premises by force, which however he had not courage to attempt: he 
retired, leaving the soldiers at my gate, giving orders to suffer no one to pass in or out. 





* The reply to my application was, ‘ Let the request be referred to the governor of 
Valparaiso, to report what claims the informant has to the privilege solicited.” As the 
ction of the governor of Valparaiso does not extend beyond the town, from which 

was distant thirteen miles, no mistake could arise as to the intention of the government. 
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In order to put a stop to so daring an outrage, I mounted my horse, and rode with all 
speed’to Quillota, a distance of twenty miles, where I saw the governor, and stated 
to him the indignity: he said he was sorry the mistake had happened, and gave me 
an order to the juez to remove his guard, and desist from the search, upon the assu- 
rance that the men were not in my house. I was absent little more than three hours, 
and returned home just in time to prevent more serious outrages. The juez, hearing 
of my absence, had returned to my house; had entered over the walls of my yard, in 
the middle of which he had drawn up his armed soldiers in array, with their muskets 
loaded, to the great terror of my children and servants: the spirited conduct of my wife 
upon this occasion alone overawed the cowardly rascal, and on the very moment of my 
return, he was taking fresh courage to storm the defenceless rooms, when I arrived 
with the order to oblige him to desist, no less to the gratification of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, than to the delight of the affrighted soldiers, who did not much like to en- 
counter the armas de fuego, (fire-arms,) which they knew I kept within. This anecdote 
will sufficiently demonstrate the kind of persons the juezes are, no less than the gover- 
nors of proviuces. I could give many other instances in illustration, but this [ trust 
will be quite sufficient. 


These two volumes abound in passages which will amuse as much 
as they inform. The limits of a review warn us, however, to conclude. 
But we cannot do so without recommending to the attention of the 
public the chapters on Mines and Mining, and more especially the 
following very sensible remarks. 


Our countrymen at home are evidently deceived in imagining that the Chilenos un- 
derstand but little in the art of mining : they may, on the contrary, be assured that they 
are very skilful and efficient miners, and will not only produce the ore at the earth’s 
surface at a lower rate than others, but that, in their rude and economical processes, 
they will extract the metals at a much less cost. In the construction of the furnaces, and 
in other respects, many improvements may and will be introduced ; but any one who 
has made correct observations upon the country, will, at one glance, perceive that 
all attempts to introduce foreign modes, new materials, or novel processes, will 
cause great confusion and loss. The Chilenos cannot, will not, comprehend any 
other than their old methods. Before any one attempts mining, he ought to gain 
sufficient experience and knowledge of the character of the people, and the resources 
of the country, so that he might Le competent to calculate with certainty how far his 
arrangements could be adapted to the peculiar habits he will have to contend with, 
and the scanty materials he will be able to command. I can speak on this subject 
with the advantage of experience; I was at first deceived to a great extent, and so 
will all foreigners who attempt any operations in Chile: the very customs and me- 
thods which to them will appear barbarous and inefficient, will be found, on better 
knowledge, to be grounded upon experience and reason ; and to benefit by these 
observations, so as to apply them to their own particular views, they must so far 
exert their judgement as to trace them to their origin, and discover the necessities 
which have induced them. Necessity alone has been the author of national customs, 
and it cannot be denied that methods must vary according to the peculiar resources 
of the country, and the habits of the natives. On my arrival in Chile every thin 
appeared to be irrationally contrived and barbarously managed ; but the more i 
became acquainted with the people and their customs, the more I saw of the country 
and its productions, the better I understood the capabilities of the land, the more [ 
discovered ingenuity in that which I before considered barbarous, and could trace a 
far better adaptation of those means to the condition of the people, and the present 
nature of the couutry, than our own English notions could possibly have contrived, 
It is the habit of an Englishman, educated in the midst of the most admirable con- 
trivances, and used to means adapted to a highly refined, industrious, and intelligent 
community, to carry his notions of improvement to every foreign object which comes 
under his observation ; and it is easier, and more gratifying to apply these notions 
than to unlearn his knowledge, and bring back his ideas to a state applicable toa 
more primitive condition of society. This difficulty will operate strongly towards 
the failure of the numerous adventures now directed to the vast continent of the new 
world, and on the mining companies, in particular, it will operate still more forcibly : 
in the onset, an immense portion of their capital will be wasted in merely learning 
how they should conduct their operations to advantage, and in acquiring the neces- 
sary experience of the country. If this has been experienced by the persons who 
Lave lost their own capital in the trial, how much more certain must it happen to 
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those who are exerting themselves with the capital of others, and who cannot feel 
the same interest in economising their resources as they would if the adventure were 
entirely their own, and superintended by themselves on the spot. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the persons sent out from England, however competent to the practical 
discharge of their duties at home, will be equally so in the execution of their func- 
tions abroad, with the want of local experience and the necessary adaptation of new 
habits to a new and un¢ivilized people. 

I employed a number of the most intelligent English workmen, but I found, in every 
case, the greatest difficulty in managing them. Their efforts, their knowledge and art, 
most valuable at home, becomes useless among the Chilenos, and in the absence of their 
habitual resources. eee 1 : 

The agents to whom I have alluded will be surrounded with difficulties on every side, 
and be deceived in every possible way : it is not enough that they will be assisted by 
the advice of Englishmen who have been resident in the country, if those persons do 
not possess the requisite judgment to guide them; and this not one of them has. It 
is, indeed, incompatible with mercantile proceedings that a commercial agent should 
direct his attention to objects of research not connected with the concerns of the 
counting-house. I know, from experience, that many clerks, who have unfortunately 
manifested a disposition to matters not immediately relating to commerce, have lost 
their situations ; of course there are exceptions to this rule, but it is beyond doubt 
generally the case. On my arrival at Chile I felt this acutely. I was surprised to find 
persons of considerable ability provokingly uninquisitive, and unconscious even of the 
existence of matters that had been incessantly under their observation. However 
distinguished for commercial knowledge, these deserving individuals are not those from 
whom may be expected any assistance in matters of speculative utility respecting the 
country, or any valuable statistic information. From the natives, the mining agents 
will have reason to be more on their guard: the smooth-faced exterior and plausible 
manners of the Chileno, his apparent sincerity and generosity, will at first operate 
powerfully on a stranger, who has uot yet ascertained his true character. I will repeat 
here what I have elsewhere said of them, that in treating with the best of them, as 
little confidence and as much caution are requisite as it is possible for one person to use 
with another. 

Another consideration, which will operate powerfully against the success of mining 
companies, is the absolute impossibility of employing any considerable capital in mining 
speculations, much less the immense sums contemplated in England. It will be seen 
from the modes adopted in the country how little capital is actually employed therein ; 
and there is an evident relation between the scantiness of capital, and the scantiness of 
population. It is clearly deducible from the simplest principles of political economy, 
that the one cannot operate without the other, and any attempt to force capital into 
employment, so as to raise the demand for labour beyond what can be supplied, must 
raise wages, and lessen profits. This has been proved at the very outset in Mexico, 
where the suddenly increased demand for labourers has augmented the price of wages 
above ten-fold, and this advance will be increasing in proportion to the projected 
employment of workmen. It operates in all ways ; the demand for labour at the mines 
takes away the agriculturist from his operations, and the demand for produce increases 
with the diminution of hands to produceit: the same in the demand for transport, for 
collecting materials, &c., would operate to an extent that could not have been con- 
templated im England. It is, however, not only certain that the capital proposed 
cannot be employed in mining operations, but it is no less certain that, whatever 
British capital is forced into mining speculations, will be unproductive, and that loss 
must take place to a considerable amount, but that this will never happen all over South 
America, In an extraordinary case an exception may occur, but this cannot affect the 
conclusion. The inference is so clear as to require no farther illustration. 


The extent to which litigation is carried, and the delay and pro- 
traction of suits is dreadful. The Lord Chancellor would read some 


extracts on this head with much satisfaction: we cannot however afford 
him a single extract. 
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Deatn or Tasso.—On the 10th of April, Torquato was seized with a violen 
fever, which, although he was assisted by the best advice in Rome, so far increased, 
that on the seventh day the physicians ceased their attempts to oppose it, and Tasso, 
who from the first had an idea that it would prove mortal, was informed that his last 
hour was at hand. He not only received the warning without alarm, but embracing 
the physician, thanked him for tidings so agreeable ; and raising his eyes to heaven, 
returned tender and devout thanks to his Creator, that after so tempestuous a life, he 
had now brought him to a calm haven. From this time he spoke not on terrestrial 
subjects, not even of that fame after death, of which through life he had been most 
solicitous; but resigned himself wholly, and with the liveliest devotion, to the last 
solemn offices prescribed by his religion. After confessing with great contrition, and 
receiving twice the sacrament, witha reverence and humility that affected all beholders, 
the Cardinal Cinthio hastened for the Papal benediction. ‘‘ Clement,’’ as we are 
told in a letter from Maurice Cataneo, ‘‘ groaned and sighed over the fate of such a 
man, aud granted him a plenary indulgence in remission of his sins,’’ which honour, 
conferred alone on persons of high consideration, Tasso acknowledged with humilit 
and gratitude, saying, ‘‘ that this was the chariot upon which he hoped to go stownad. 
not with laurel as a poet into the capitol, but with glory as a saint to heaven.” Having 
been requested to make his will, and to dictate something as an epitapl:, he smiled, 
and said, that as to the first, he had very little to leave; and for the second, a plain 
stone would cover him: he, nevertheless, desired his confessor to mark down, that 
he bequeathed to Manso his portrait, which had been painted by direction of that 
nobleman ; and to the Cardinal Cinthio his writings and his little property. Of the 
cardinal he begged, with earnestness, that he would collect together all the copies of 
his works, and especially of the ‘‘ Gerusalemme,” and commit them tothe flames. 
Satisfied with the answer given by the cardinal, who was unwilling to embitter his 
last moments by a direct refusal, but who well knew that it was wholly out of his 
power to fulfil such a request, he entreated, since he had now obtained all that he 
could wish for in this world, that he might be left alone with the crucifix, and with 
one or two of the fathers to assist him in his devotions : whereupon the cardinal bade 
him a fond farewell, and retired from the chamber weeping bitterly. No one was 
afterwards admitted to him but his confessor, and a few of the fathers, who by turns 
sung psalms, in which they were occasionally joined by Torquato ; and when his voice 
failed, he ceased not steadily to contemplate the image of his Redeemer. Thu’ the 
night passed away ; and at eleven o’clock of the day following, viz. April 25, 1595, 
feeling the approach of the mortal pang, he closely embraced the crucifix, and with 
the words on his lips, “‘ Into thy hands, O Lord,” resigned his peaceful spirit.—— 
Wiffen’s Tasso. 


Votrarre ano tHe Newrontan Puitosopny.—I (Voltaire) was the first who 
had dared to unfold to my countrymen, in an intelligible style, the discoveries of the 
great Newton. The Cartesian prejudices, which had taken place of the prejudices of 
the peripatetics, were at that time so rooted in the minds of the French, that the 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau regarded any man whatever who should adopt discoveries 
made in England, as an enemy to reason and the state. He never would grant a 
privilege that I might have my ‘‘ Elements of the Newtonian Philosophy” priated.— 
Memoirs of Voltaire. Autobiography, vol. ii. 


Metnop or maxrnc Wine 1n Cuite.—The vintage commences towards the end of 
April ; boys and slaves are employed to pluck the grapes and put them into capachos, 
or large hide buckets, two of which are slung across a mule ; a boy being seated between 
them, conducts them to the bodega, or wine manufactory, which is a long building. 
At one end of this building are two logares, or reservoirs, built of brick or lime, about 
fifteen feet long, seven feet broad, and two feet high, having a passage between them 
of five feet. Over one of these reservoirs two large rectan sieves are placed ; the 
sides of these sieves are of wood, about six inches deep, and the bottom is a network of 
small strips of hide ; upon these sieves each of the two receiving peons take a capacho 
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of grapes as each mule arrives, throws the contents into the sieves, and replaces the 
basket on the mule ; between the arrival of each load they rub the bunches of grapes 
over the net with both hands, by which all the fruit passes through the meshes into 
the reservoir below, but the stalks are thrown aside into a heap, and are preserved for 
making brandy. After the day's work is finished in the vineyard, which is after sunset, 
the two peons enter the reservoir and tread the grapes with their feet. Phe bottom of 
the reservoir is somewhat inclined, and at the lower end isa small hole, through which 
the expressed juice flows into a receptacle or small well: this done, a boarded partition 
is placed across the higher end of the reservoir, all the skins of the grapes thrown into 
it, other boards are laid upon them, and are pressed down by the weight of several 
tons of loose stones laid upon them; the next morning the stones and planks are 
removed, the mass of husks is beaten with a heavy wedge-shaped rammer, and again 
pressed with the boards and stones, and this operation is repeated three or four times 
in the course of the day, by which means a considerable portion of must is expressed. 
At the time this is going forward in the one reservoir, the peons go through the opera- 
tion of the sieve in the other, as before described. This process is continued for 
several days. Along each side of the bodega, which is generally about seventy feet 
jong, are arranged a number of large earthen jars, called tinacas, each holding from 
sixty to one hundred gallons. They are lined with a kind of mineral pitch called brea, 
brought from the Cordillera, near Curico. Into these jars the expressed juice of the 
grape is poured, together with a portion of cocido, where it is suffered to ferment: the 
cocido is the fresh must boiled down to two-thirds of its bulk, and of this liquor about 
one part is added to ten parts of pure must, without which precaution the wine would 
become sour, as the grape hardly possesses sufficient saccharine to afford the necessary 
quantity of alcohol. The cocido is boiled in shallow copper pans, set in mud brickwork ; 
and to effect its quick evaporation, a very brisk fire 1s maintained by bushes of the 
espino of miniosa tree, the flame of which is violent; it thus contracts a strong empy- 
reumatic flavour, which is communicated to the wine. 1 have hitherto spoken only 
of white wines ; a red wine is made in Chili, inimitation of Carlov or Catalonian wine ; 
both white and red are alike the product of the same black grape; but in order to 
extract the colour of the husk, a quantity of burnt gypsum is added, by which means 
a very disagreeable astringent flavour is given to the wine. After the wine is properly 
fermented in the tinacas, the mouth of the vessel, which is eighteen inches diameter, 
is closed with a baked earthen cover, luted over with a compost of clay and horse dung ; 
and this is not opened till the wine is sold, or till the season of brandy-making arrives, 
when all the contents of the tinacas are passed through the stills; so that every year 
the stock is cleared off entirely, and old wine is never to be met with in this country. — 
Miers’s Travels in Chile and La Plata. J 


Recertion or Ilumr’s History or ENGL anp.—I then formed the plan of writing the 
‘* History of England,” but being frightened with the notion of continuing a narrative 
through a period of seventeen hundred years, I commenced with the accession of the 
House of Stuart, an epoch when I thought the misrepresentations began chiefly to take 
place. I was, J own, sanguine in my expectations of the success of this work. I thought 
that I was the only historian that had at once neglected present power, interest, and 
authority, and the cry of popular prejudices; and, as the subject was suited to every 
capacity, | expected proportional applause. But miserable was my disappointment ; 
I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation : English, 
Scotch, and Irish, Whig and ‘ory, churchman and sectary, free-thinker and religionist, 
patriot and courtier, united in their rage against the man who had presumed to shed a 
generous tear for the fate of Charles 1, and the Earl of Strafford; and after the first 
ebullitions of their fury were over, what was still more mortifying, the book seemed to 
sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me that in a twelvemonth he sold only forty-five 
copies of it. I scarcely, indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable 
for rank or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except the Primate of 
England, Dr. Herring, and the Primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two odd 
exceptions. These dignified prelates separately sent me messages not to be discouraged. 
—l was, however, I confess, discouraged, and had not the war at that time been 
breaking between France and England, I had certainly retired to some provincial town 
in the former kingdom, have changed my name, and never more have returned to my 
native country ; but as this scheme was not now practicable, and the subsequent 


volume was considerably advanced, I resolved to pick u ; = 
Life of David Hume. Autobiography, vol. ii. 7 RA en Eee 
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ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A BAD Wire.—The celebrated Haydn delighted in telling 
the origin of his good fortune, which he said he entirely owed to a bad wife. 

When he was first married, he said, finding no remedy against domesuc squabbles, 
he used to quit his bad half, and go and enjoy himself with his good friends, who were 
Hungarians and Germans, for weeks together. Once, having returned home after a 
considerable absence, his wife, while he was in bed next morving, followed her 
husband’s example ; she did even more, for she took all his clothes, even to his 
shoes, stockings, and small-clothes, nay, every thing he had, along with her. 

Thus situated, he was under the necessity of doing something to cover his naked- 
ness ; and this, he himself acknowledged, was the first cause of his seriously applying 
himself to the profession which has since made his name immortal. He used to 
laugh, saying, ‘“‘ 1 was from that time so habituated to study, that my wife, often 
fearing it would injure me, would threaten me with the same operation, if I did not 
go out and amuse myself; but then,”’ added he, ‘‘ I was grown old, and she was sick, 
and no longer jealous.”—Lamballe’s Secret Memoirs of the L'vench Court. 


A Bawxever in Cuitt.—The entertainment which the general (San Martin) had 
prepared for them now followed, A number of mares aud a quantity of aquardiente, 
was given to them, when they all set to with earnest intent upon the feast. ‘The mares 
were killed, the blood being carefully preserved ; the Indians arranged themselves in 
small circles, and squatted on the ground, the women acting as attendants upon the 
occasion ; they fell to eating the raw horse-flesh with great voracity, seeming to relish 
with peculiar delight the viscera, partaking at intervals, in copious draughts, of their 
favourite beverage, horses’ blood mixed with gin. They continued singing loud 
boisterous songs, the chief merit of which appeared to be the equal alternations of the 
discordant notes. It was not long before all were drunk, when the riot became more 
boisterous, and continued great part of the night. The conduct of the women was 
remarkable ; a strong party of them kept watch upon the cantonments, and looked 
sharply after the presents they had received from General San Martin, while the 
remainder made it their duty to act as stewards and servants of the feast, carefully 
abstaining from eating or drinking. Soon after the commencement of the feast, they 
cautiously removed the men’s knives from their girdles, lest in the quarrels of the 
drunken moment they should set to fighting, as they are ever prone to do: the diligent 
attention and cautious policy of the women are equally conspicuous in many other 
points. Next day the men being sober, it fell to the lot of the women in their turn 
to enjoy their entertainment ; they were now waited upon by the men, served with 
the same food, and regaled with the same horrible beverage, until they, like the men, 
got completely drunk, and like them also became noisy, turbulent, quarrelsome, and 
brutal in every possible way.— Miers’s Travels in Chile and La Plata. 


Roya Liserariry.—Frederic William, King of Prussia, had an ambassador at the 
Hague, whose name was Luisius ; and certainly of all the ambassadors that appertained 
to royalty, he was paid the worst. This poor man, that he might be able to keep a 
fire, had cut down some trees in the garden of Hous-lardick, which then appertained 
to the royal house of Prussia. His next despatches brought him word that the king, 
his gracious sovereign, had stopped on this account a year’s salary to defray hia 
damages, and Luisius, in a fit of despair, cut his throat with the only razor he had. 
An old valet happening to come in, called assistance, and unhappily for him saved his 
life. JI afterwards met with his excellency at the Hague, and gave him alms at a gate 
of the palace, which is called the old court, and which belonged to the King of 
Prussia, where this poor ambassador had lived twelve years.— Memoirs of Voltaire, 
Autobwgraphy, vol. ii. 


A Buenos Ayres Dannpy.—The postmaster was somewhat of an exquisite, for a 
person of his stamp, or a gaucho fino ; he was a fine active fellow, a native of Buenos 
Ayres, quite au fait in the art of breeding and training horses; most expert in the use 
of the lasso, and especially of the bolas, which he always carried round his waist ; his 


address was pleasing ; his countenance expressed gaiety aud good humour, his carriage 

was graceful ; he was dressed in a small blue jacket, with a double row of round gilt, 
buttons, and a little narrow-brimmed black hat ; his scarlet fringed poncho, doubled, 
was tied round him like a petticoat, by his long green sash which folded round his | 
waist; he had white calico trowsers, with a deep fringe at the bottom, but he had neither 

stockings nor shoes; mounted on horseback, he was a subject fora paintcr.—-Miers’s 

Travels in Chile and La Piata. 
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Prussian Reorment or Gtants.—It was by such means only, that he (Frederick 
William of Prussia) could, in a reign of twenty-eight years, load the cellars of his 
palace at Berlin with a hundred and twenty millions of crowns, (fifteen millions 
sterling, ) all well casked up in barrels, hooped with iron. 

He took great pleasure in furnishing the grand apartment of the palace with heavy 
atticles of massy silver, in which the work of the workman surpassed not the sterling 
of nature. He gave to the queen, his wife, (in charge, that is,) a cabinet, the contents 
of which, even to the coffee-pot, were all gold. 

The monarch used to walk from his palace clothed in an old blue coat, with copper 
buttons, half way down his thighs, and when he bought a new one, these buttons 
were made to serve again. It was in this dress that his majesty, armed with a huge 
serjeant’s cane, marched forth every day to review his regiment of giants. These 
giants were his greatest delight, and the things for which he went to the heaviest 
expense, 

The men who stood in the first rank in this regiment were none of them less than 
seven feet high, and he sent to purchase them from the farther parts of Europe to the 
borders of Asia. I have seen some of them since his death, 

The king, his son, who loved handsome, not gigantic men, had given those I saw to 
the queen, his wife, to serve inquality of Heiduques. Iremember that they accompanied 
the old state coach which preceded the Marquis de Beauvau, who came to compliment 
the king in the month of November, 1740. The late king Frederick William, who had 
formerly sold all the magnificent furniture left by his father, never could find a pur- 
chaser for that enormous ungilded coach. The Heiduques, who walked on each side 
to support it, in case it should fall, shook hands with each other over the roof.— 
Memoirs of Voltaire. Autobiography, vol. ii. 


Sourn American Devorion.—It is the custom throughout South America, for 
every haciendado to build upon some central part of his estate a pulperia (public-house) 
and a chapel close together ; the latter as the means of drawing custom to the former, 
which forms no trifling branch of profit. On a feast day, the people within a certain 
distance repair to the pulperia, which is generally provided with two rooms, one for 
the mere gauchos, the other for their betters. Drinking and gaming is carried on 
without intermission until the bell announces that the elevation of the host is at hand. 
In an instant they all rush out of the pulperia, leaving the stakes, which are sometimes 
considerable, on the table, and with demure faces kneel before the host, the elevation 
of which is about to save their souls from damnation ; they groan and cry aloud to the 
Virgin to protect them, and im their momentary devotion, might be taken by a bye- 
stander for penitent and sincere Christians. But the moment the service is concluded, 
they rush out again ; and those who have left their stakes undecided, flock back with 
precipitation to protect their property. In a moment all their religion is forgotten, all 
are occupied in betting and drunken revelry, in which the friar, who has been the 
organ in effecting the momentary penitence and sorrow, and has saved their souls from 
perdition, stands foremost in the general debauch, which is continued until late at 
night. On these occasions, the pulpero, or keeper of the pulperia, is generally the 
banker of the gaming-tables, in virtue of which privilege he is sure to come off winter, 
if he be ordinarily prudent ; and the quantity of liquor drank by the gauchos, both 
pedro outside, affords him a considerable profit.—Miers’s Travels in Chile and 

ta. 


Dr. Parr’s Orrntons respectinc Roman Carnoxics.—Though it may be my lot 
to differ from the church of Rome in several doctrinal points more widely than some 
of its fiercest opponents, I shall always think it unworthy of me as an Englishman, and 
a Protestant, to treat the members of that church as incorrigible outcasts from civil 
society, and stubborn apostates from all religious truth. I shall never cease to explore 
the good as well as the bad effects of Papal power, in ages when the rude barbarism 
and military ferocity of Kuropean nations seem to have been checked by no restraints 
niore efficacious than that power, so far as history has set before us the order of events, 
ot the operation of causes: I shall always remember, that by the monastic institutions 
were preserved to us the means of acquiring that knowledge, which c i 
sometimes from accident and sometimes from design with other circumstances, has 
enabled men in all countries, whethér Catholic or » to become progressive 
in the better use of their faculties, and the better discharge of their duties. I shall 
always look back with triumph upon the contribations which foreign Catholics have 
made to the arts, to science, and to every branch of polite learning, whether ancient 
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ormodern. I should often remind my countrymen, that English barat and the English 
e 


language, have been enriched by a Dryden and a Pope ; who, if they had lived in our 
own days, and had ceased to be “fined and taxed for their notions of hereditary right,” 
might yet have complained, like other ‘‘ sufferers,” of ‘‘ certain laws,”’ which continued 
to deny many “' posts of profit and trust”’ tothe Catholics, on account of their religious 
opinions alone. 

Attending to history, not less than theological controversy, I shall always bear in 
mind, ‘‘ that however at the era of the Crusades, the Latins of Europe were below 
the Greeks and Arabians in learning, industry, and art, their successive improvements 
and present superiority may be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, to an active 
and imitative spirit unknown to their more polished rivals ;’’ ‘‘ that the Greeks were 
stationary and retrogade, while the Latins were advancing with a rapid and progressive 
motion ;” ‘‘ that the character of the man prevailed over the interest of the pope in 
Nicholas V. who was the friend and patron of the most eminent scholars of the age ;”” 
“ that Florence and the rest of Italy were actuated by a similar spirit ;” that Grocyn, 
Linacer, and Latimer, who introduced the knowledge of it in the Papal dominions ; 
that in those dominions the learned Greek refugees from Constantinople met with 
protection and enconragement; that Leo X. with other Popes, were the most muni- 
ficent patrons of scholars ; and that, even in our own times, the contents of manuscripts 
treasured in the libraries of Roman Catholics have been freely communicated for the 
use of two learned English Protestants, in their meritorious labours on the text of the 
Hebrew scriptures, and the septuagint. 

I shall always reflect with pleasure upon the agreeable and useful qualities, the 
manners and accomplishments, the solid virtues and exemplary devotion, of many 
individuals of the Catholic persuasion, with whom it is my good fortune to be personally 
acquainted. I shall always honour the self-denial, and commiserate the sufferings both 
of them and their forefathers ; because 1 know that neither hope nor fear, neither 
ambition nor avarice, neither the experience nor the expectation of unmerited severities, 
has shaken their firmness in adhering to opinions which are not my own. I shall always 
be ready to confess, that according to my views of human nature, the tares of error are 
seldom rooted up rudely without disturbing the wholesome seeds of truth; that the 
downfall of superstition is not invariably followed by the empire of reason ; and that in 
the present state of things the sudden, violent, and entire destruction of Papal power 
might lead to consequences most injurious to the good morals of those persons who 
are now accustomed to obey the Bishop of Rome as their spiritual head only. I shall 
always maintain open and unequivocally, that in far the greater part of those doctrines 
which the church of England has classed among the essential truths of Christianity, 
the church of Rome has long professed, and still continues to profess the same belief, 
I shall always acknowledge with gratitude, that chiefly to the lite as well as the 
religious zeal of our papal ancestors, the English universities are indebted for ‘‘ great 
and goodly cities, which we builded not: for houses full of all good things, which we 
fied not ; for vine-yards and olive-trees, which we planted not;’’ for statutes and 
ordinances, which, r the lapse of centuries, and after a succession of mighty changes, 
both in private and public life, have not ceased to be profitable to learning, morals, 
and piety; and for means most abundant and most efficacious to guide, assist, and 
encourage our rising youth in every pursuit which adorms and invigorates the human 
mind. When we ‘ have eaten and are full, then let us beware lest we forget’’ the 
wisdom, munificence, and generosity of those founders, who “ brought us forth out of 
the land of Egyptian darkness, and from the house of intellectual bondage.— Aphorisms, 
&e. of Dr. Parr. 


Avrora Boreatrs rv tHe Poran Seas.—In running down Davis’ Strait, as well 
as in crossing the Atlantic, we saw on this passage, as well as im all our former 
autumnal ones, a good deal of the Aurora Borealis. It first began to display itself on 
the 15th of September, about the latitude of 694°, appearing in the (true) south-east 
quarter as a bright luminous patch five or six degrees above the horizon, almost 
stationary for two or three hours together, but frequently altering its intensity, and 
occasionally sending up vivid streamers towards the zenith. It appeared im the same 
manner on several subsequent nights, in the south-west, west and east quarters of the 
heavens ; and on the 20th sone. erage tes it paar across the zenith from S. E. to 
N.W. a ing to be very c to ip, affording so strong a t as to 
throw pear of objects on the deck. next brilliant displee, Ae oath of 
this beautiful phenomenon which we now witnessed, and which far surpassed: any 
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thing of the kind observed at Port Bowen, occurred on ‘the night of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, in latitude 584°, longitude 444. It first appeared in a (true) east direction, in 
detached masses like luminous clouds of -yellow or sulphur-coloured light, about three 
degrees above the horizon. When this appearance had continued for about an hour, 
it began at nine P, M. to spread upwards, and gradually extended itself into a narrow 
band of light passing through the zenith, and again downwards to the western horizon. 
Soon after this the streams of light seemed no longer to emanate from the eastward, 
but from a fixed point about one degree above the horizon on a true west bearing. 
From this point, as from the narrow point of a funnel, streams of light, resembling 
brightly-illuminated vapour or smoke, appeared to be incessantly issuing, increasing 
in breadth as they proceeded, and darting with inconceivable velocity, such as the eye 
could scarcely keep pace with, upwards towards the zenith, and in the same easterly 
direction which the former arch had taken. The sky immediately under the spot from 
which the light issued, appeared, by a deception very common in this phenomenon, to 
be covered with a dark cloud, whose outline the imagination might at times convert 
into that of the summit of a mountain, from which the light proceeded hike the flames 
ofa volcano. The streams of light, as they were projected upwards, did not consist of 
continuous vertical columns or streamers, but almost entirely of separate, though con- 
stantly renewed masses, which seemed to rol/ themselves laterally onward, with a sort 
of undulating motion, constituting what I have understood to be meant by that modi- 
fication of the Aurora, called the ‘‘ merry-dancers,’’ which is seen in beautiful 
perfection at the Shetland Islands. ‘The general colour of the light was yellow, but an 
orange and a greenish tinge were at times perceptible, the intensity of the light and 
colours being always the greatest when occupying the smallest space. Thus the lateral 
margins of the band or arch seemed at times to roll themselves inwards s0 as to 
approach each other, and in this case the light just at the edge became much more 
vivid than the rest. The intensity of light during the brightest part of the pheno- 
menon, which continued three quarters of an hour, could scarcely be inferior to that of 
the moon when full,—Parry’s Third Voyage for the Discovery of a North West Passage. 


Hvumitity or a Porr.—I cannot, says Tasso in a latter to Ascomo Mori, live in a 
a city where all the nobility do not yield me the first place, or allow, at least, that I 
should be their equal in every external demonstration of respect. This is my humour 
or my principle.—Wiffen’s Tasso, 


A Srory From Porrucurse Lirr.—A Portuguese gentleman, returning one night 
to Lisbon from Sacavein, heard, as he was passing near a vineyard, the moans of a 
female in apparentsuffering. He immediately proceeded to the spot, where he found 
a young and A lovely female in labour, who implored his assistance, which he 
unhesitatingly afforded to the best of his power. She afterwards conjured him, by 
every thing that was sacred, to carry the new-born to the Roda in that city ; to this he 
also consented. The darkness of the night, and the care which she had taken to 
conceal her features in the best way possible, prevented his being able to recognise 
her positively, But his curiosity however was so much excited, that he followed her 
at a convenient distance unperceived, and saw her enter a gentleman’s quiuta not far 
off: he concluded, therefore, that she was the daughter of the house ; and he was not 
mistaken. The interest she had excited in him was so intense, (for this nation are not 
fastidious in these matters, ) that for a long time he made that road his favourite ride, 
in order to enjoy the happiness of seeing her at her window. She had not the most 
distant idea that he was the person who had rendered her so essential a service ; and 
she therefore concluded, that no being was acquainted with the shame to which, as it 
afterwards appeared, the villainy of her confessor had exposed her. The gentleman's 
addresses were therefore favourably received, and she was soon afterwards united to 
bim. About a twelvemonth after their marriage, she was about to present him with 
the first pledge of their love ; and every anxious preparation was made for the event. 
But her caprices were so many and so great, that they out-ran the tenderest solicitude ; 
and after having m vain endeavoured to satisfy every strange fancy and whim, with all 
the devotion which the most indulgent of husbands could evince, he was at last 
provoked beyond patience to exclaim, that “‘ she had been much less scrupulous 
when he assisted her in the vineyard.” This indiscreet and unlucky sarcasm, at so 
critical a moment, had a fatal effect: it threw her into violent convulsions, under 


which she expired, leaving him long to lament - ions, w 
a moment.— Sketches of’ Portuguese Life. muat the uaprudence wad: rush irritation of 
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Sourn American Cooxery.—Having resolved to remain here, the first inquiry 
was, could any thing be had for dinner ; there was not a morsel of either meat or bread, 
and we were obliged to send two leagues to procure a sheep, as well as some wood to 
cook it. Two boys on horseback were dispatched ; one returned with the sheep alive 
across the horse before him ; the other brought the wood on a hide as a sledge, drawn 
by his lasso from his saddle girth. Our peons pulled out their long knives, and one of 
them nearly severed the sheep's head at a stroke. It was then hung to the roof of the 
cooking-hut by the legs, the skin was stripped off, and the carcass cut into lumps in 
an incredibly short space of time, and placed before the fire to roast, almost before 
life was extinct. The most fleshy parts were selected, without any regard to the 
shape of the pieces; one of these was spitted on an iron used for marking cattle, the 
pointed end was stuck into the ground, sloping over the fire, and thus the meat was 
exposed to the flames of the lighted wood ; the spit was occasionally turned, so that 
every part of the meat might be successively presented to the fire. This is the favourite 
mode of cooking, it is called asado ; it is however a good mode, as the quickness of the 
operation prevents the loss of the gravy, which remains in the meat. The people them- 
selves do not remove the spit from the fire, but cut off slices, or pretty large mouthfuls, 
from the piece as it roasts; any such conveniences as tables, chairs, plates, forks, &c. 
being unknown to them. They squat round the fire on their heels, each pulling out 
his knife, which he invariably carries about with him day and night, and helps him- 
self as he pleases, taking with it neither bread, salt, nor pepper. We made a good 
meal from the asado, with the help of the conveniences we carried with us in our 
canteen.—Miers’s Travels in Chile and La Plata. 





Sanc-Frorp.—A few years later, the ex-governor of said, in speaking of me,—- 
‘« | knew his father well; a very worthy man: but this young man, they tell me, has 
taken an odd turn; but I will return his visit when I get out again.” He did not, 
however, get out again: he had been ill for some days; feeling himself dying, he 
called for a glass of wine and water, drank it off, returned the glass to his servant, 
shook the man by the hand, and saying kindly, ‘‘ Good b’ye, John !”’ threw himself 
back in his bed and expired, at the age of more than fourscore years. Here was 
no odd turn ; the coolness with which his excellency met the grim king, was generally 
admired. But I am making a long preface to a short work ; 1 must begin with my 
infancy, for reasons which the story of that infancy will explain.—Four Years in France. 


Unoatiant Taste ry Horse-riesu.—Immediately on our arrival at Mercedes, I 
inquired for the post-master, hoping to be able to proceed on to the Melinque ; I was 
the more desirous to get to Melinque this evening, as the stage beyond it was very 
long, and I wished to obtain a night’s rest before commencing it. The man told me 
it was impossible to procure horses until the next morning. Seeing me anxious to 
proceed, he told me he had no horses, he had nothing but mares ; I discovered this to 
be a falsehood, and taxed him with it; but he, not at all abashed, said his mother 
was gone to Pergamine : that the horses were hers, and that without her permission 
he could not let us have them. It was also necessary for him to go with us to bring 
back the horses, and he could not leave the house till his mother returned, which he 
assured me would be by daylight the next morning. Finding it impossible to obtain 
the horses, I was obliged to make up my mind to remain. The reason of his saying he 
had no horses, but mares only, was this: No one will ride a mare, it is considered 
disgraceful ; they are kept solely for breeding, and for some few purposes about the 
estancia ; they are of so little value as frequently to be slaughtered for fuel.— Miers’s 
Travels in Chile and La Plata, ” 


Poticy or Ronespirrre.—Robespierre had a confidential physician, who attended 
him almost to the period when he ascended the scaffold, and who was obliged, malgré 
lui, to dine téte a tete with this monopolizer of human flesh and blood. One day he 
happened to be with him, after a very extraordinary number had beenexecuted, and 
amongst the rest, some ofthe physician’s most intimate acquaintances. 

The unwilling guest was naturally very downcast, and ill at ease, and could not 
dissemble his anguish. He tried to stammer out excuses and get away from the table. 

Robespierre, perceiving his distress, interrogated him as to the cause. The physi- 
cian discovered some reluctance to explain. 

Robespierre took him by the hand, assured him he had nothing to fear, and added, 
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«« Come, doctor, you, as a professional man, must be well informed as to the sentiments 
of the major part of the Parisians respecting me. I entreat you, my dear friend, frankly 
to avow their opinion. Itmay, perhaps, serve me for the future as a guide for governing 
them.” 

The physician answered, ‘‘ I can no longer resist the impulse of nature. I know | 
shall thereby oppose myself to your power, but I must tell you, you are generally 
abhorred,—considered the Attile, the Sylla, of the age,—the two-footed plague, that 
walks about to fill peaceful abodes with miseries and family mournings. The myriads 
you are daily sending to the slaughter at the Place de Greve who have committed no 
erime—the carts of a certain description you have ordered daily to bear a stated 
number tobe sacrificed, directing they should be taken from the prisons, and if enongh 
are not in the prisons, seized indiscriminately in the streets, that no place in the deadly 
vehicle may be left unoccupied,—and all this without a trial, without even an accusa- 
tion, and without any sanction but your own mandate—these things call the public 
eurse upon you, which is not the less bitter for not being audible.”’ 

«« Ah!” said Robespierre, laughing, ‘‘this puts me in mind of a story told of the 
cruelty and tyranny of Pope Sextus the Fifth, who, having one night, after he had 
enjoyed himself at a bacchanalian supper, when heated with wine, by way of a bonne 
bouche, ordered the first man that should come through the gate of the Strado del 


Popolo, at Rome, to be immediately banged. Every person at this drunken conclave, 


nay, all Rome, considered the Pope a tyrant,—the most cruel of tyrants,—till it was 
made known and proved, after his death, that the wretch he executed had murdered his 
father and mother ten years previous. I kaow whom I send to the Place de Greve. 
All who go there are guilty, though they may not seem so. Goon; what else have 
you heard ?”” 

“Why, that you have so terrified all descriptions of persons, that they fear even your 
very breath, and look upon you as worse than the plague ; and I should not be sur- 
prised, if you persisted in this course of conduct, if something serious to yourself should 
be the consequence, and that ere long.” 

Not the least extraordinary part of the story is, that this dialogue between the devil 
and the doctor took place but a very few hours previous to Robespierre’s being de- 
nounced by Tallien and Carriére to the National Convention, as a conspirator against 
the republican cause. In defending himself from being arrested by the guard, he 
attempted to shoot himself, but the ball missed, broke the monster’s jaw-bone only, 
and nearly impeded his speaking. Singularly enough, it was this physician who was 
sent for to assist and dress his wounds. Robespierre replied to the » mare observa- 
tions, laughing, and in the following language :— 

‘“« Oh, poor devils! they do not know their own interest. But my plan of exter- 
minating the evil will soon teach them. ‘This is the only thing for the good of the 
nation; for, before you can reform a thousand Frenchmen, you must first lop off half 
a million of these vagabonds, and if God spare my life, in a few months there will be 
somany the lessto breed internal commotions, and disturb the general peace of Europe.” 
—Lamballe’s Secret Memoirs of the French Court 


Tue Scarrotpinc or tue Toitetre.—The Count de Fersan relates a curious 
anecdote, of an occurrence which caused a great deal of mirth among the visitors of her 
majesty’s toilet rendezvous. Mademoiselle Bertin had invented a new head-ornament 
of gauze, ribbons, flowers, beads, and feathers, for the queen ; but the tire-woman, 
finding it deficient in the dimensions her majesty had ordered, by some folds, directed 
the gauze architect, Mademoiselle Bertin, to alter it so as to conform thoroughly to 
the model. This was executed ; and Maria Antoinette went to her morning visitors. 
The royal hair dresser, according to custom, was in attendance there, with an embel- 
lishment of which she did not perceive the use. ‘* What are these steps for?” 
exclaimed she to the tire-woman. The knight of the comb advanced, and making a 
most profound reverence, humbly represented to her majesty, that Mademoiselle Bertin 
having so enormously increased the height of the head-ornaments, it would be impos- 
sible for him to lish them apon a firm foundation, unless he could have a complete 
command of the head they were to be fixed on; and being but of the middle size, 
and her majesty very tall, he could not achieve the duty of his office without mounting 
three or four steps ; which he did, to the great amusement of the queen and the whole 
party, and thus placed the ne plus ultra of Matlemoiselle Bertin’s invention to the best 


of his own judgment on the pi ] t —_ j 
ber judgn pinnacle of the royal head.—Lamballe’s Seeret Memoirs of 
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Envy.—Envy makes a man think another of greater faculties only a continual 
blemish upon himself. He thinks his candle cannot shine in the presence of the 
other’s sun; that is, in truth, he is angry with God for not making him better, and 
wiser, and stronger. He expostulates the supposed injuries of his creation, and 
questions his Maker for not coming up to his measures. For while envy spits its 
venom directly at men, much of it falls obliquely upon God himself; and while it 
quarrels with the effects of his goodness towards others, does by consequence blaspheme 
the cause. 

So that we see how is strikes both at God and man with the same blow ; in which, 
though God will be sure to maintain his own honour, yet it is seldom in the power of 
men to secure theirs ; many having had but too frequent and sad cause to complain of 
the very bounties of nature towards them, that it made them too excellent to be safe 
and happy ; so hard is it for any one to keep what another thinks it his interest to take 
away ; according to that man’s case, who, while he was rescuing from being drowned, 
had a ring spread upon his finger, which quickly procured him another death,— 


South’s Sermons. 


ApMINISTRATION OF Justice IN PortuGAL.—It was customary in Portugal that 


the hangman should be a culprit under sentence of death, respited during pleasure * 


the performance of these functions. The lizoeivo, or common jail, was at this mome 

filled with men so circumstanced; but every one of them refused to accept of the 
situation which was offered in this moment of necessity. One wretch in particular 
had been in the lizoeivo thirteen years ; on his entrance into it, he was condemned to 
death for his twelfth murder ; and the place of hangman being vacant, he volunteered 
to fill it. This was refused him ; but such is the slovenly manner of dispensing justice 
in Portugal, that they had forgotton to hang him ; and he had thus remained, as I have 
above said, thirteen years. He would have still been unnoticed, but that in rioting 
with a fellow prisoner, he happened to stick his knife into his comrade’s heart; an 

this reminded the justices of what they had before forgotten. The place of executioner 
was offered him now, as an only alternative by which he might hope to prolong his 
days; but this he spurned at, saying that when he had thought it worth having it 
was refused him, and that now that he had been so long in prison, he preferred (if 
equally agreeable to them) being hanged. He was accordingly gratified in his wishes, 
more out of spleen at his refusal, than as a fair reward for his misdeeds. This man’s 
first murder was committed under the following circumstances: He was wandering 
about in the woods, between Aldea Gallego and Montemar Novo, when observing a 
substantial-looking lavrador coming along the road on his mule, he threw himself 
down on the ground, and began to moan in the most piteous manner, pretending to have 
been taken seriously ill from hunger and want. The good lavrador had compassion 
on the impostor, and offered to take him to his own house, which was not many miles 
distant : and with his assistance the villain was at last seated behind him on his mule. 
This was the fellow’s object, and they had not proceeded far before he stabbed his 
benefactor through the heart, and rode off with his money and mule. He was, how- 
ever, soon taken up and thrown into jail ; but his uncle coming forward with a little 
of that which prevails more or less in every country and in eyery age, the fellow was 
released. As he was well aware of the cause of his release, an idea occurred to him 
that had never entered his head before, which was, that his uncle must be possessed 
of money, since he came down with it so enciy to save a nephew whom he had 
scarcely ever seen. His resolution was soon taken ; and on his uncle’s birth-day, 
under pretence of paying him the customary congratulations, and at the same time to 
express how grateful were his feelings for the late signal service rendered him, he 
went to his house in the country. Whilst embracing the good man, he observed that, 
with the exception of achild, there was no one else inthe house. He therefore stabbed 
his uncle through the back, and robbed the house quite leisurely, having first secured 
the doors. When such men as these are fourteen or fifteen years trying to get hanged, 
when twelve murders are hardly sufficient to attract the serious attention of justice, 
an idea may be formed of the nature of its administration in Portugal.—sSketches of 


Portuguese Life. 


Comrorrasie Docrrine.—That fanatic spoke home and fully to the point who 
said, ‘‘that he had indeed read the Scripture and frequented ordinances for a lon 
time, but could never gain any true comfort or quiet of mind till he had brought himself 
to this persuasion, that whatsoever he had a mind to do, was the will of God that he 
should do.’’—South’s Sermons. 
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Cuaracter of Warsvrron.—the Bishop of Gloucester united a most vigorous 
and comprehensive intellect, with an open and generous heart. Asa friend he was, 
what your lordship experienced, zealous and constant: and as affenemy, he properly 
describes himself to have been choleric, but not implacable. He threw a cloud over 
no man’s brighter prospects of prosperity or honour by dark and portentous whispers in 
the ears of the powerful. He, im private company blasted no man’s good name, by 
shedding over it the cold and deadly mildews of insinuation. He was too maguanimous 
to undermine when his duty or his humour prompted him to overthrow. He was too 
sincere to disguise the natural irritability of his temper under a specious veil of humility 
and meekness. He never thought it expedient to save appearances by shaking off the 
“ shackles of consistency’’—to soften the hideous aspect of certain uncourtly opinions 
by a calm and progressive apostacy, to expiate the artless and animated effusions of 
his youth, by the example of a temporizing and obsequious old age. He began not his 
course as others have done, with speculative republicanism, nor did he end it as the 
same persons are now doing, with practical toryism. He was a churchman without 
bigotry—he was a politician without duplicity—he was a loyalist without servility.— 
Aphorisms of Dr. Parr. 


How LawYeRs MAY BE MADE useFrut To Sociery.—The great Frederic of Prussia, 
on being told of the number of lawyers there were in England, said, he wished he had 
them in his country. ‘‘ Why?” some one inquired. ‘‘ To do the greatest benefit in 
my power to society.’’—‘‘ How so?”’—*‘ Why to hang one half as an example to the 
other.”’— Lamballe’s Secret Memoirs of the French Court. 


Lis sus supice.—Imposture or PortuGuess Frias.—It happened, one stormy 
night, that a beggar knocked at the gate of the convent of St. Roque, and craved the 
hospitality of its inmates, both for food and lodging. ‘The first was afforded him, but 
the latter was refused; so that being obliged to seek a lodging elsewhere, he directed 
his steps to the convent of N.S. da Graca, where the friars received him without 
the least hesitation, and gave him a cell for the night. The following morning, as the 
beggar did not make his appearance, some of the friars went to the cell to inquire after 
him, when, instead of a beggar, they found a figure, as large as life, of our Saviour 
carrying the cross to Mount Calvary, and bending under its weight : the figure, in short, 
which is in universal veneration among the Portuguese, as ‘‘ O Senhor dos Pagos da 
Graga.”’ (Our Lord of the Passage to Grace.) Now it being firmly believed that this 
figure is our Lord himself in flesh and blood, and that he thus gave himself to the 
friars of Gracgato reward their hospitality : those of St. Roque claim a right to it also, 
on the ground the beggar having first knocked at their door, and having received 
food at their hands. This then is the cause of the litigation ; and as it does not seem 
soon likely to end, it has been settled that, in the meanwhile, the Senhor dos Sacos 
shall pay one ionual visit to the monastery of St. Roque during Lent, and return on 
that day week to the convent of Graga. ye are the marvellous stories which all 
who go to see he figure, are told by the holy man who showsit. He relates, amongst 
other things, tiat an unbelieving jewess, after hearing much said on the subject, was 
determined to convince her informants to demonstration, by her teeth, of their credulous 
folly. Assuming, therefore, the garb ofa Christian woman, she knelt before the 
figure, and approaching her lips as if to kiss its foot, she inflicted on it a tremendous 
bite, but the blood immediately spirted forth into her eyes and blinded her, aud this 
prodigy had suca an effect upon her mind, that she forthwith embraced the Christian 
religion. The print of the teeth, and the blood which they drew, are still visible on 
the foot of the igure, the wound refusing to heal, in order to furnish a proof to others 
inclined to disb-lief.—Sketches of Portuguese Life. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES » Bec. 





























Amt. | io | Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES, | paid. | share. 
Ashton ........... PUA E Moe dee lov =| «170 Je eee . 50150 | 52 
Birmingham ...........+eseee0- 17 10/ 260 || Alliance. ........se+e+e0+0- 100,10 | 7 
SINS haiti cnacewiencoainn 100 1050 | Ditto Marime ...ccccscccses 100, 5 4 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 | «103 Atlas.. Stee hathatatas ead oul 50! 5 7 10 
Grand Junction ....... aaa 5 ahaa 100 | 265 1 asic usceubadaceedat 1100 =| 136 
Peeereeee ss. nbd) civdotecess - i 2 || Guardian.......6...eceeeee 100, 10 15 
Kennet and Avon...... $houcesrs 40 23 10,, | SE win o-008¢ nb cee0eeeqe 50) 5 410 
ES naeucragsnecnsecenee 47 | 7 DT cpooaceeknncenanus 500 50 90 
Leeds and Liverpool............ 100 | 370 PRM. <csccesecsans 100; 10 9 
i Neus cece ocous -. | 100 635 SE ORT TT 25; 12 10; 19 
RAMORES. ccccscerevcesce orecaes 40 32 Protector. oc cscoccsccesn SF I 
iiettsncictetecneebiis 85 | 82 Us tn etetimntiess cahennamie nen . a S 3 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 775 | Royal Exe hange Sis csakenead 100 240 
Trent and Mersey .............- 100 =| L800 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 240 
Worcester ditto .........c00:. ri 42 10 
MINES. 
DOCKS. 
| Anglo-Mexican...........+- 100, 65 15 
Commercial........ ihe aaeesaueien 100 Me i oe nails 106, 8 2 
 cu6segnt ceeibebeuseee 100 83 Ce dd a ee mee ae 4000, 175 126 
inns s: ‘ow itinrnnil ‘100 83 10)/ Brazilian ...........:.+:0+066 100) 15 29 
St. Catherine’s............ 100} 30 = __—aaeses 6 ee 
We I o kccceueecndeebesees 100 185 CO Ee lc Ul 
Columbian .............+.- 100) 10 | 3 
WATER WORKS. | Mexican ........s2.ee00e 100, 15 | 2 
| Real Del Monte........... 400 400 325 
ND ncn contne can 100 106 United Mexican............ 40; 2210 il 
Grand Junction ......... beteaan 50 72 SOS 
a a oe 100 28 10)| 
South London .......... sehaomana 100 9 || 
West Middlesex ..... eecebien en 61 MISCELLANEOUS. 
| 
| Australian Agricultural Comp.100| 6 10 
GAS COMPANIES. | British [ron Ditto.......... 100! 32 10 6 
Canada Ditto, Ditto........ 100) 10 10 
City of London ............ 100; 90 150 | Columbian Ditto —e eddvee . 100; 5 l 
Ditto, New ..... re oe 100; 50 90 | General Steam Navigation .. 100) 10 4 
CS So ecccsedese 100; 8 2 | Trish Provincial Bank ..... - 100 20 15 
SPCC eee derse O'S 39 Rio dela Plata Ditto ........ 100, 710' 2 
United General ............ 50; 18 10 Van Diemen’s Land Ditto .. 100; 210, @2 
WEE 6osc0cctennntée 50) 50 49 | 
° i 
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Rosrert W. Moore, Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 








LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 


A Vindication of certain Passages in the History of England, by the Rev. Dr 
Lingard ; in Answer to certain Strictures which have appeared in some late 
Publications. 

A Second Edition of Dartmoor, by N. G. Carrington ; illustrated by twelve 
Engravings. Demy 8vo. 

Joe Clinton, or The Man of Letters ; a Tale founded on Facts. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray, in a series of Letters, written 
by Himself, 8vo, 

Mr. Russell, Author of The Philosophy of Arithmetic, has in the press a Work, 
entitled Modern Arithmetic. 

A Work of English History, by Mr. Hallam, in two vols. 4to. 

Letters, Memoirs, &c. of General Wolfe. . 

Plain Advice to the Public, to facilitate the making of their own Wills, &c. 

Rough Notes taking during some rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among the 
Andes, by Captain F. B. Head. 
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144 BOOKS PUBLISHED.—ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. _[ Sept. 


LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty, by Robert Wilson, A.M, 

Travels in Chile and La Plata, &c. by John Miers, 8vo. 2 vols. 

Journal of a Third Voyage for the Discovery of a North West Passage, by Captain 
William Edward Parry, R. N. 

The Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflections, of the late Dr. Parr. One volume, 
Royal 18mo. ' 

‘he Odd Volume. 12mo., 

IMustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, by J. J. Conybeare. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Conversations, by the late John Warton, D. D. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Rescued Fragments of Cabin Memorandums. 12mo. 

The Lives of Celebrated Architects, Ancient and Modern, with Historical and 
Critical Observations on their Works and the Principles of the Art. By Francesco 
Melizia. ‘Translated from the Italian by Mrs. oa: 

An Examination of the Policy and Tendency of Relieving Distressed Manufacturers 
by Public Subscription, with some Remarks on Lord Liverpool’s Recommendation of 
those Distressed Persons in a mass to the Poors Rates ; and some Inquiry as to what 
Law there exists to support his Lordship’s Recommendation. 1s. 6d. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From July 24, to August 24, 1826.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.....seeeee 2O3E ..ceee 198% ...00. 202 


3 per Cent. Consols.....eeccescee T9R coccee TOG severe 78h 
$ per Cent. Reduced ......eeceee BOF ..ccee T7h eecose TI 
3} per Cent. Reduced...... covcce B7§ wcccee B4R ....2- 86} 
New 4 per Cents. ......eeee0. co GSR wcccce GBF weccee 94S 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 19§$ ....++ 1848 ...... 19% 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. .....+ 232h ..cc0e 2264 ..000- 232 


India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ........ 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per day .....+. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Sls. pm. ... 
21s. pm. ... 


18s. pM. ...+¢+ 25s. pm. 


lis.pm......+ 18s. pm. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. «0.44. 89 seooee 88h weeeee 88h 
Brazil ditto, ditto ....cceeceeeee G2h wcveee S4R weceee G61 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 55 .seeee 49  ccccee Sl 
Chilian ditto, ditto ....seseeseeee 40 ceccee BS7  ceceee 39h 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ....0. 34 wecooe SOR ..ceee 32 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto .rccscceee BE woseee S2R 1.0005 33 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. .....+- 58 secoee SSE weceee 569 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. .....+ 100 ..000- OOF sicece 100% 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents, ....eeee0 67 seveve G6  seceee 664 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. .....0+- 13h cceeee 12 creeee 13h 
Mexican ditto Peewee ee essere seee 464 eeeeee 374 ecoeee SD 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. eeeeeeee 564 eeeeee 434 acccee 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. esecee "98 ewacdce 24 esvees OS 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent...... 734 sesesee 68 eeeeee 72h 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto eeeeeeee 93} eeeeee 903 eeeeee 93% 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto eeeee eres OBS ave can 894 eeeeve 924 
Russian ditto, ditto ec ccsccccccees & eeeeee 803 coceee 84 
Spanish ditto, ditto See evaeereeeree 141 eeeeee 7% eeereee 9} 


Rozert W. Moore, Broker, 


20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 



































